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‘But Total .Is Below That for | 
Same Period in 1930, Says | 


| Commerce Department | 
| —————_ 


° siiaaaiies Toa | ORE than 1,000,000 passengers were | 
Private Indust y l nable to M carried in aircraft flown in scheduled | 


‘ 16 re -inpo@ | and miscellaneous operations during the 
Regulate Forces Causing | first six months of the year, the Depart- 
Economic Chaos, Senate 


ment of Commerce announced Oct. 27. 
* e . Passenger volume in miscellaneous fly- 
Subcommittee Is Told 


ing fell off approximately 110,000 in com- 
parison with 1930, the Aeronautics Branch 
/ pointed out in the statement, which fol- | 
iows in full text: 
| A total of 811,590 persons flew as pas- | 
sengers in aircraft of miscellaneous flying 
operators in the United States during the 
first six months of 1931, according to an 
announcement today by Clarence M.| 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce | 
tor Aeronautics. Scheduled air transport | 

‘rvices during that period carried 194,651 | 
passengers, as previously announced, mak- | 
ing the total number of air passengers ior 
the six months’ period 1,005,241. 

The number of passengers carried by 
miscellaneous operators in the first six 
months of this year represents a decerase 


Of Industry Advised 


Comprehensive Public Works 
Program Asked by Dr. John 
A. Ryan: Seeks Expenditure 


Of Five Billions 





Only the Government could set up a 
planning board that would be capable and 
public minded enough to regulate success- 
fully the forces causing economic chaos, in 
the opinions of two industrial engineers 
who testified Oct. 27 before a special sub- 
committee of the Senate which is consid- 
ering proposals for the establishment of a 
National Economic Council. / 

Dr. H. S. Person, managing director of 
the Taylor Society, New York City, interna- 
tional society of industrial executives and 
engineers for the study of industrial man- 
agement, and R. E. Flanders, chairman of | 
the Committee on the Relation of Produc- 
tion, Distribution and Consumption of the 
American Engineering Council, both testi- 
fied before the committee that business en- | 
terprise has shown little indication of its| 
ability to combine the facilities necessary 
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Shipping Interests 
Uniting to Combat | 


| 


Declining Business: 

American Lines to Emerge | 
From Depression Better 
Able to Meet Competition, 
Says Mr. O’Connor 





Public Works Program | 

A comprehensive public works program 
which would provide employment for 
four or five million of the unemployed 


LovIsviILLe, Ky., Oct. 27.—From expesi- 
ence gained during the depression, the 
| American Merchant Marine, strengthened 
was urged before the committee by Dr.|by new construction and disciplined by 
John A. Ryan of Washington, D. C., di-| enforced economy, “will be in a_ better 
rector of the Department of Social Action | position than ever to compete for commer- 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council.| (ia) honors on the trade routes of the 
Public works, he told the committee, 'S | world,” T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the 


the only constructive method now avail-|} 1 Oe ae Se 
z cate ,. | United States Shipping Board, asserted in 
able for meeting the present unemploy | an address here today to 11th Annual Mid- 


5 5 ' 
— east’ $5 000,000,000 ought to be ap- dle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Ma- 
propriated. Any lesser sum, he said, would | ne Conference. ; ; 
be entirely inadequate and its insufficiency Chairman O'Connor described how the 
would bring further discredit upon public business depression has caused competing 
works as a remedy in the present unem- ship operators in many foreign countries | 
ployment emergency. io unite for mutual wellare. “In this coun- 


‘Casualism of Business’ try.” he said, “we have similar develop- 
The basic factor causing periodic change | ments, though on a somewhat smaller 
from industrial activity to industrial de-| scale.” 


pression, Dr. Person declared, is “the cas- 
ualism of business.” He asserted that the 
present situation has been brought about 
by “a general disregard of scinetific man- 
agement in American industrv.” 

Scientific management has already 
proved its merits in individual enterprises, 
Dr. Person declared, and has achieved 
stabilization even in an_ establishment 
making a highly competitive product, but 
in most cases it has not been applied 
There has been too much “mental guess- 
ing.” which, he said, is responsible for 
much of the unwise policy of business and 
the futile attempt to correct mistakes due | 


Use of American Ships 

The Shipping Board, he declared, has 
done everything possible to lighten the 
| Strain under which American ship owners 
have been operating during the depres- 
sion. He urged American shippers to use 
the vessels of the United States. 

“If American shippers and_ travelers 
would give a fair share of their business 
to American ships, prosperity for Amer- 
ican shipowners would appear overnight,’ 
His address fol- 





| Mr. O'Connor asserted. 


lows in full text: 
Loss of Shipping 
I have been asked to say a word to you 





to unscientific management. today on the subject, “The American Mer- 
Need of Balance _ chant Marine Weathering the Storm.” 
“It is a reasonable expectation that a| The reference, I take it, is to the eco- 


National Economic Council, properly or-|nomic storm which has swept with de- 
ganized and manned, and with adequate | structive fury around the entire globe, and 


powers and facilities, could serve as a} to which every merchant marine in the 
force * * which would influence busi-| world has been exposed. So severe has 
ness to make decision which are com-| been its effects that more than’ 10,000,000 
pelled by the facts disclosed,” he said.| gross tons of shipping have been tied up 


These decisions. he added, based on com- 
mon information, “would automatically | again prevail 

achieve some degree of balance between| For the ships still operating, the going 
total consumption and production, and be-|has been very heavy. Cargo offerings 
tween the productions of the various in- | have shown a sympathetic decline; idleness 


until the barometer rises and clear skies 


dustries.” |}has increased among mercnant officers 
“I have a picture of an agency with the|and seamen; shore establishments have 
power to require all industrial enterprises} been curtailed; and many new projects 


to make periodic reports of quantity and 
value of raw materials purchased, on 
hand, passing from storage room to pro- 
cessing, in finished goods, etc.” These re- 
ports, he said, could be considered confi- 
dential but could be summarized by indus- 
tries, by raw materials, and other perti- 
nent group data from which recommenda 
tions relative to the state of industry an 


have been held up pending better times. 

In common with their competitors, 
American ships have struggled along in 
the face of the storm and”at times have} 
had all they could do to keep afloat. Real- 
izing the plight of American owners, the 
Shipping Board has done everything pos- 
| sible to lighten the strain under which 
d they have been operating during this try- 
ing period 

On June 25, 1931, the Board served no- 
tice tnat no line in which the Govern- 
ment held an equity would be abandoned 


Hours and Earnings | tur want ct sympathetic Government _. 
‘ . port. The Board announced that it ha 
Of Coal Miners Drop & 


, Column 1.) 
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decided to exercise its authority in a lib- 
eral manner, so that no matter what tem- 


J 
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Labor Department Surveys | 
Bituminous Industry 


Miners and loaders in bituminous coal 
mines were working only 7 days per half 
month this year, 2.1 days or 23.1 per cent 
less than in 1929, while their earnings 
showed a corresponding decrease per half 
month from $39.85 to $33.82, or 32.1 per 
cent, according to information just com-| 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of | 
the Department of Labor. 

For all workers other than miners and 
loaders, the average number of days 
worked per half month dropped from 10.2 
in 1929 to 8.3 in 1931, with average earn- 
ings declining from $52.57 to $41.58. The 
figures are based on a survey of wages 
and hours in the soft coal industry made 
by the Bureau during the first quarter of 


Studied by P 


C'TUDIES to determine the possibility of 


|“ improving the decoration and furnish- 
jing of American homes have been started 


the year. They will be set forth in detail} py g committee of prominent interior 
in a forthcoming bulletin. decorators and leaders in the field of 


The following additional information 
was supplied: 
For the miners a oe gaan an ship announced Oct. 26. 
ss oe Papen dit err those based| The committee’s aim will be to provide 
on time in the mine fell from 62.6 to 54.6,| advice of the highest quality for persons 
comparing corresponding periods of 1929} with only limited amounts to spend on 
and 1931. The daily earnings decreased | furnishing and decorating, the announce- 
from $5.50 to $4.82. . ;ment said and to fornfulate principles of 
Hours actually worked by other employes | the art of interior decoration according 
in the bituminous industry dropped from| © best professional standards. _ The an- 
87 in 1929 to 69.8 in 1931 and average nouncement follows in full text: 
earnings per hour fell from 60.5 cents to To provide the American homemaker 
59.5 cents who has only a few hundred dollars to 
The averages were obtained from data} spend on the furnishing and decoration 
covering individual employes in 469 mines.} of her home with the advice of the high- 
The wage data used in compiling them,]} est quality of decorative talent, such as 
except for a few companies which made} is at present available only to the high- 
transcripts of their records for the Bu-| income groups, is one of the purposes of 
reau, were taken directly from the pay & committee of experts which is now pre- 
rolls and other records of the companies! Paring recommendations for the Presi- 
by agents of the Bureau for representa-| dent's Conference on Home Building and 
tive mines in Alabama, Colorado, Ulimois,, Home Ownership. 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- The committee, which with 30 others has 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- | been appointed by the President to study 
ginia. | every phase of the problem of housing, is 
The 1931 figures are for a total of 137,-| that on Home Furnishing and Decoration. 
788 employes, or 27 per cent of the 508,993; It is headed by Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, 
ooo President of the Decorator’s Club of New 
York City, and its membership includes 


|home furnishing, the President's Confer- 
} ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
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States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Im provement of Home Furnishin g 


Supplying of Professional Advice on House Decoration to | 
Women With Limited Budgets Is the Aim 
Of Research Recently Started 





The United 





Labor Is Greatest 


Filipino Freedom 
Farm Cost [tem| 


‘Problem of Time, 
° Wages Found to Constitute One- 
President States) iw o/ Euire Opera: 


tion Expense 
JAGES paid to hired labor constitute 


Mr. Hoover Asserts That the largest single item of expense to 
American farmers, J. C. Folsom, economist 


Economic Stability Must the Division of Land Economics, De- 
Be a Precedent to Po- partment of Agriculture, stated in an arti- 


Keg j}cle on farm labor contained in the De- 
litical Independence partment’'s “Graphic Summary of Ameri- 


can Agriculture,” just made public. 

Wages are about one-fourth of the farm- 
}er’s total expenditures for labor, livestock, | 
| feed, fertilizer, seed, machinery, tools, and 

taxes, Mr. Folsom said. The value of| 
board and room given laborers, he said, | 
would add about one-fourth to the money | 
‘paid them. His article follows in full text: 

Hired farm laborers are an essential part 
of the agricultural working classes. Their 
wages form the largest single item of ex- 
pense to American farmers. ; 

The census of January, 1920, reported 








Cabinet to Continue 
Study of Question 


Senator Bingham Expresses 
Belief Legislation Will Be 
Enacted Giving Independent 
Status to Islands 


gaged 
bandry. 


in agriculture and animal hus- 


President Hoover stated Oct. 27 that 
Of these, 2,425,000, or 23 per cent, 


economic independence must be attained | 
by the Filipinos before they could have | 
successful political independence. His 
statement followed a Cabinet meeting at 
which Philippine independence was dis- 
cussed. 

Although having formulated no conclu- 


sive policies, the Cabinet will continue 
discussions of the matter, Mr. Hoover 
said. He described the problem of inde- 
pendence for the Filipinos as ‘one of time,” | 
and warned that “independence tomorrow | 
without assured economic stability would 
result in the collapse of Philippine Gov- 
ernment revenues and the collapse of all 
economic life in the islands.” | 
Discussion to Continue 

The necessity of Philippine independence 
being “assured of durability,” likewise was 
stressed by the President. Mr. Hoover's 
prepared statement follows in full text: | 

“With Secretary Hurley’s return, the 
Cabinet this morning discussed the Phil- 
ippine question at considerable length. We! 
explored the subject, but formulated no; 
conclusive policies in the matter. These | 
discussions will be continued. Independ- 
ence of the Philippines at some time has 
been directly or indirectly promised by 
every President and by the Congress. 

Termed Problem of Time 

“In accord with those undertakings, the 
problem is one of time. In the interest 
of the Philippine people, the time element 
involves the necessity that independence 
must be assured of durability and the 
Government of the Philippines must be 
assured of stability. 

“For instance, the economic independ- 
ence of the Philippines must be attained 
before political independence can be suc-| 
cessful. Independence tomorrow without 
assured economic stability would result in 
the collapse of Philippine government 
revenues and the collapse of all economic 
life in the islands. We propose to give 
further consideration to the whole ques- 
tion during the immediate future.” 


Mr. Binginam’'s Views 


Belief that both Houses of Congress will 
pass legislation providing independence for 
the Philippines was expressed orally Oct. 
27 by Senator Bingham (‘Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

“I am in entire accord with the views 
expressed by President Hoover regarding 
the Philippines.” he said ‘We would be 
unfaithful to our trust were we to turn 
the Philipines loose without first providing 
economic stability and without making 
sure that independence would not cause 
great injustice and suffering in the 
islands. 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


| By Lumber Industr 
Said to Be Essential 


/ 


Decrease of 41/2 Billion Feet 
Should Be Made in 1932, 
‘Says Report by Timber 
Conservation Board 


dustry depends to a large degree on es- 
tablishment of a “reasonable balance” be- 
tween lumber supply and demand which 
must be preceded by an extensive reduc- 


mittee of the Timber Conseration Board, 
Department of Commerce, stated in a re- 
port made public Oct. 27. 

Adverse conditions of the lumber in- 
dustry have reached a degree sufficiently 


“extraordinary corrective” steps by manu- 
facturers and distributors. The Commit- 
tee expressed the opinion that a “prompt 
and extensive” reduction of excess stocks 
in all regions and all species will substan- 
‘tially shorten the present period of de- 
| pletion of the industry's capital assets. 
Further Reduction Needed 

Although lumber stocks have been re- 
duced about 1,500,000,000 board feet since 
} the first of 1931, further decreases total- 
| ing approximately 4,500,000,000 feet should 
be made next year, the report said. This 
|} reduction should comprise 
board feet of softwoods and 1,250,000,000 
| of hardwoods, the Committee added. 
| Additional information contained in the 
report follows: 

Excess lumber stocks should be absorbed 
as promptly as possible and at least should 
be consumed in a period of one year. 
deliberate, determined, and _ systematic 
planning of stocks reduction will enable 
the industry to reestablish a reasonable 
balance between supply and demand with- 
out dumping. 

Although the Committee is not in pos- 
session of exact or representative infor- 
mation concerning the financial position 
of lumber manufacturing companies gen- 
erally, it is obvious that the industry as 
a whole has been substantially depleted 
of working capital and that 
tion is continuing. It also is evident that 
} to a substantial extent, the industry's op- 
erations are being maintained out of con- 


Predicts Legislation 

“I believe it would be extremely benefi- 
cial if the President in his message to 
Congress would outline specifically his 
views and recommendations. I believe 
many Philippine leaders would be glad to 
have the President express his views in un- 
mistakable fashion. 

“I think both houses of Congress will 
pass legislation for independence. 

“My only hope is that the period of time 
to be provided before the plebiscite is to 
to be taken will be sufficiently long to per- 
mit an industrial readjustment to take 
place. The people of the Philippines must 
realize that with independence their best 
market will be shut off by our tariff laws.” 

Recommendation Delayed 

Secretary of War Hurley on Oct. 26 
gave to President Hoover at the White 
House a verbal report on the Philippine 
situation as it impressed him during his 
recent trip to the Islands. After his con- 
ference, Mr. Hurley stated orally that he 
had arrived at certain conclusions on the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





a loss and not out of income. 
Production Declined Sharply 
Deliberate restraint of production should 
be continued until the stocks of the in- 
dustry shall have been reduced to a level 
reasonably commensurate with economy 
and stability in the marketing and distri- 
bution of lumber. The trend of produc- 
tion from 1929 to 1931 showed that for 
approximately 600 identical mills there 
was a decline of about 50 per cent and a 
nearly equal decline in sales volume. 
Production and sales data in four of 
the principal regions for the period ended 


which in 1929 produced about 17,000,000,000 
board feet, or nearly half the total an- 
nual output. Analysis of these statis- 
tics showed that there was almost con- 
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Error Made in Publication 
Of Article on Russian Trade 
resident’s Committee 


Recent issues of Soviet newspapers, ac- 
, cording to reports reaching here, place a 
; responsibility on the American Govern- 
;}ment for the article which appeared in 
The United States Daily Sept. 12, headed 
“American Manufacturers Advised to In- 
sist on Cash in Russian Trading,’ which 
was signed “by G. L, Pass, Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce.” 


other nationally known decorators and} This article was accepted for publica- 
leaders in the fields of home economics| tion by a reporter, of The United States 
and home furnishing. | Daily from Mr. Pass on the assumption 
In spite of the tremendous progress! that it had been approved by the Chief 
made in interior decoration in the United | 0! the Division of Commercial Intelligence. 
States during the last 25 years, the com- 
mittee feels that there is a serious lack 
of accessible information on sound prin- 
ciples of design and decoration. It finds 
that there is as yet no organized art of 
interior decoration comparable, for ex-| 
ample, to the organized art of architec- 
ture, and that such expert knowledge as 
| has been developed is at the command 
only of the wealthy. 
| In the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership the Com- 
| mittee sees an opportunity to pave the 
| way for the removal of the obstacles that 
| Stand in the way of a higher standard of 
taste and comfort in the furnishing of the 
great mass of American homes. 
For many months the committee has 
iven its time to the preparation of a 
specific program to be offered tp the Pres- 
ident’s Conference. which is fo meet in 
Washington Dec. 2 to Dec. 5. This has 
meant sacrifices for all the members and 
for some, who have had to suspend their 
business activities, an actual financial loss oe : ” 
The committee's first objective was to| * to you of June 15. 
determine what are the typical incomes} The statement to which Mr. Lamont re- 
of each of the major divisions of the| {ers was made public on Sept. 18 and 
published in The United States Daily of 
Sept. 19, 


authorized or approved and hence the re- 
sponsibility for its publication was not 
that of the Department of Commerce, but 
of the reporter of The United States Daily, 


arlicle had been sanctioned by officials of 
the Department. 


In connection with the foregoing, Col. 
Hugh L. Cooper, president of the Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber of Commerce, has 
authorized the publication of a letter re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, which is dated 
Sept. 15: 

“Referring to our telephone conversa- 
tion this morning in reference to the 
article on Russian credits, which was pre- 


g 





Foreign and* Domestic Commerce with- 
out any type of official knowledge or ap- 
proval. A statement has been made pub- 
lic to the effect that there has been no 
| change. in the policy outlined in my let- 
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who erred in failing to learn whether the} 


pared by a minor clerk in the Bureau of |} 
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quate Navy 


Assures Peace, 


Says Mr. Adams 


American Preparedness Has 


Address Delivered 


one-fourth of the gainfully occupied popu-} 
lation, or about 10,680,000 persons, as en-| 


Reduction of Stocks 


|of renunciation of war, said Secretary of| order and directed 


| 


Continued existence of the lumber in- | 





| 
| 


acute, the Committee declared, to justify | 





‘emphasized the need of keeping up our, 


this deple- | 


version or liquidation of capital assets at | 


| firm 
| measures of limiting armaments and of 








; necessary to peres 
3,250,000,000 | 


Not Been Replaced by 
Newer Policies, Asserts 


Secretary of Navy 


Aboard ‘Constitution’ 


Preparation, Limitation and Re- 
nunciation Are Complemen- 
tary Factors in Modern At- 
titude on War, He States 

BatrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 27.—The necessity 
of armaments to preserve peace is an! 


American tradition and has not been re- 


placed by the modern policy of limitation 
of armaments and the more recent one 


the Navy Charles Francis Adams at a 
Navy Day address here today. The Secre- 
tary spoke at a dinner aboard the frigate 
“Constitution.” 

The policies of preparation, limitation | 
and renunciation are complementary, Mr. | 
Adams said. When we stand for an ade- | 
quate Navy, he stated, “we stand for peace | 
rather than war. We stand for a more 
certain peace than would be possible with- | 
out naval armament, and for the stabil- | 
ity of our national policies and our very | 
essential overseas commerce.” 

Praises Navy League 


His address follows tn full text: 

The country should feel much indebted 
to that patriotic body of civilians, the 
Navy League, for sponsoring this annual ; 
survey of our naval affairs. 

The Navy League has made a particu- 





tion of stocks, the Lumber Survey Com-| arly happy choice of Theodore Roose- | 


velt’s birthday as Navy Day. Roosevelt 
revived that affection for the Navy which 
the country has traditionally felt, and 
which as a civilian I may say is well de- 
served. 

The “big stick” is sometimes taken to 
be typical of Roosevelt, but we should 
not forget his equally emphatic advocacy 
of speaking softly. The two are insep- 
arable in his doctrine as well as in the 
attitude of our country and our Navy 
towards the use of force. 


Traditional Arms Policy 


One of the most striking of Roosevelt's 
many epigrams is that “the United States 
Navy is the surest guarantor of peace 
which this country possesses.” This atti- 
tude towards armaments—that they are 
ve peace—is an Amer- 
ican tradition which was first voiced by 
President Washington and is perpetuated 
to the present day. 


Our modrn policy of limitation of 
armaments, and the more recent one of 
renouncing war, under the _ conditions 


specified in the Kellogg Pact, have some- 
times been wrongly interpreted as substi- 
tutes for the traditional policy of keeping 
armed in order to keep the peace. 

There is no warrant for such an assump- 
tion President Harding, who initiated 
the limitation treaties, afterwards strongly 


relative position. President Coolidge, who 
sponsored the Kellogg Pact, vigorously 
maintained that “it can not be used as 
a@ substitute for national defense, but only 
as its supplement.” 

Elements Held Complementary 


President Hoover has publicly and un- 
mistakably expressed his approval of our 
traditional policy of preparedness as a 
safeguard of peace. He has been equally 
in supporting the supplementary 


renouncing war. 

These three elements, which have been 
defined as “Preparation,” “Limitation,” 
and “Renunciation,” in reality constitute 
a new policy towards armaments and 
peace, in the formulation of which 
America has led the way, loyally sup- 
ported by her Navy. ; 

It is worthy of special note that these 
three elements are complementary. Neither 
one is a substitute for the other. Wash- 


| ington’s doctr t m ‘epar . 
Sept. 30, have been obtained from mills, . rine that “To be prepared for 


war is one of the most effectual 
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Senate’s Authority 
To Recall Decision 


Destrict of Columbia Court | 
Hears Counsel in Case of 
George Otis Smith 





a right of the United States Senate 
to recall its consent to the appoint- | 
ment of George Otis Smith as Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission after 
his confirmation by the President was ar- 
gued before Justice Peyton Gordon in the 


| Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
| Oct 27 in the case (L. 79533) United States 


of America v. George Otis Smith. 

The position of the Senate was pre- 
sented by John W. Davis, while Mr. Smith 
was represented by George Wharton Pep- 
per. The Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, filed a brief as a friend of the 
court, in which he called attention to the 
importance of the case as a test of Presi- 
dential authority. 

At thf conclusion of 
Justice Gordon announced that he would 
render a decision “as soon as possible.” 

In his brief the Attorney General said: 
“The question here is whether the Senate 
consented to the appointment.” “Whether 
the Senate did consent, that is, intended 


;to consent, is to be determined by what} 


it did, judged in the light of its rules,” the 
Attorney General continued. 

“In the present case,” Mr. Mitchell's 
brief added, “the Senate made this special 
that notification ‘be 
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Credit Corporation 
Said to Be Enjoying 
Widespread Support 


ae | 
Restoration of Confidence 


Throughout the Country 
Is Declared to Be Already 
Apparent 


The $500,000,000 National Credit Corpo- 
ration organized at the instigation of 
President 


| 
the arguments, 





Japan’s Position 
In China Dispute 
Explained in Note 


Government Can Suffer ‘No 
Abridgement or Diminu- 
tion of Rights’ in Man- 
churia, Says Statement 


‘Chinese Are Accused 
Of Aggressive Policy 


of Nationals and 
Suppression of Boycotts De- 
manded as Precedent for 
Negotiations 


| Protection 





The Department of State on Oct. 27 re- 
ceived a statement by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in which it is declared that Ja- 
|pan can suffer “no abridgement or dimi- 
{nution” of her rights and interests which 
jare “vital to her national existence” in 
| Manchuria, and which are woven into the 
complex fabric of her political and eco- 
| nomic relations with China. The Japanese 
; Government also sent the statement to all 
of its embassies and legations. 


Japan also outlined five basic princi- 
| ples which it insists must be recognized by 
|China before Japanese troops are with- 
| drawn from Manchuria. These are: Re- 
| pudiation of aggressive policy; suppres- 
| sion of anti-Japanese boycotts; protection 
of Japanese subjects; respect for Japanese 
treaty rights in Manchuria, and respect 
| for China's territorial integrity. 


Text of the Statement 
The Japanese siatement follows in full 





| 


text: 

1. On the 22d of October, the Japanese 
| representative in the Council of the League 
| of Nations proposed certain amendments 
| to the resolution then before the Council 

with regard to questions of (1) withdrawal 
| of Japanese troops to the railway zone and 
| (2) direct negotiations between China and 
| Japan. However, these suggested amend- 


Hoover to liquefy frozen bank) ments as well as the resolution itself fell 


assets already has helped to restore public through, having failed to obtain unanimous 


confidence and is making direct, specific 


accomplishments, it was stated orally at 
the White House on Oct. 27. 

Almost universal support is being 
corded the project by the banking world 
it was said 


ac- 


| approval of the Council. 

| 2. As has been repeatedly emphasized 
by the Japanese Govegnment the whole 
Manchurian affair was occasioned sole} 
;by a violent and provocative attac’ 


and subscriptions enough to; launched by the Chinese army on the rail- 


complete the capital of the Corporation is| way zone. Certain small contingents of 


expected by the end of the current week 


.| Japanese soldiers still remaining at a few 


Additignal information was made available! points outside that zone are insistently de« 


as foligws: 


manded by the danger to which a large 


The progress or the organization of the population of Japanese in that region are 


National Credit Corporation was reported | 
to President Hoover at conferences at the! 
White House Saturday night, Oct. 24, and 
the, 
and George Reynolds, of Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Corporation, and) 
Mortimer N. Buckner, of New York, Presi- 
The bankers told 
the President that the country is organ- 
izing itself very rapidly into the netessary 
Subscriptions were being de-| 
no 
doubt of the completion of the entire proj- 
ect so far as the gathering of subscrip- 
the end of the 


Sunday 25, ‘between 


President 


morning, Oct. 


dent of the Corporation. 


associations. 


veloped, they said, adding they had 


tions was concerned by 
present week, 


exposed fn life and property. The presence 
of such a limited number of troops is 
quite incapable of being represented as @ 
means of dictating to China Japan’s terms 
for the settlement of the present difficule 
ties. Nothing is farther from the thought 
of Japan than to bring armed pressure 


| to bear upon China in the course of these 
negotiations. 


Firm on Japan’ Rights 
3. The Japanese Government have on 
various occasions given expresion to their 
firm determination to suffer no abridge- 
ment or diminution of the rights and ine 
terests of Japan which are vital to her 
national existence and which are woven 


The whole country is rallying to the| into the complex fabric of her political and 
quotas established for the different re-| economic relations with China. Unfortu- 
gions. The organization of the Corpora-| nately, the so-called ‘recovery of rights” 


tion rests fundamentally on the existing 


where they 


of 


associations 
associations 


clearing house 
exist and upon 


are located. A committee is set up 
each of these associations that will con- 


tinue to do the work of the credit corpo- | 


ration In States where they have not 


had clearing house associations, such as| 
the State of Iowa, State associations are 
being formed to represent all the banks 
That is the case 
in a great many other States outside the 


in the State, it was said. 


main banking centers. 


Those associations have al! been started 
and the first function is to secure sub- 
scriptions of the banks and then they pass 


on the problems immediately before them 
Very fine progress is being made, 
project 
support 

The President, it 


is said, is confident 


that the Corporation is already perform-| 
ing a considerable function in the restora- 
accom- | 


tion of confidence and that its 
plishments are direct and specific. 


Indebtedness of the Avera ge Family 


Is Estimated Between $200 and $250 





Long-term Obligations and Citizen’s Shares of Govern- 


ft: develops that the article was not so| 





ment Debt Add Another 


$257 Per Capita, Survey 


Of Economic Conditions Reveals 


HE current and continuous indebted- 


mess of the average American family 
for household and personal expense is 
between $200 and $250, according to,tin- 
formation received from a private 4%o- 
nomic survey at the Department of Com- 
merce Oct. 27 


To this sum may be added approxi- 
mately $31.986.000,000, or about $257 per 
capita. in long-term mortgage obligations 


and also more indirect forms of indebted- 
ness such as each citizen's share in the 
debts of the National. State and local gov- 
ernments, according to the information. 

All forms of indebtedness in the coun- 
try. including corporate and governmental, 
as well as personal debts, total approx- 
imately $116.000,000,000. but any per cap- 
ita figure based upon this estimate would 
be robbed of much.of its apparent signifi- 
cance by fluctuations in money value, du- 
plications of data and the preponderant 
weight of some exceptional cases, it was 
explained orally at the Department. Ad- 
ditional information made available at 
the Department follows: 

In contrast to the indebtedness of $116.- 
000 000.000 is the natural, tangible wealth 
of the country in land, improvements. in- 
dustrial equipment. livestock. ete.. whieh 
wis estimated at $361.800000.000 in 1929 
Although subsequent conditions probably 
have cut this estimate somewhat, it sug- 
gests that the wealth gf the country is 
three times the total indebtedness. 


chants, installment purchases, short-term 
loans from banks and loans on insurance 
policies; they aggregate approximately $8,- 
700,000, having shrunk recently with the 
decline of business activity. 

Whether or not indebtedness is a mat- 
ter of concern depends upon attendant 
+circumstances, it was explained, and fre- 


quently the seriousness of debts is over- | 


estimated. For instance, the depression 
has shown tha@ installment purchasing, 
which caused so many gloomy predictions 


during the boom days of 1929, is a more| 


liquid and desirable form of indebtedness 
than some types of bank loans. Only 
when debts no longer interlock so that 
the liquidatjon of one paves the way for 
the liquidation of another does indebted- 
hess become dangerous, according to an 
explanation on behalf of the Department. 


_The family is the nucleus of the Na- 
| tion’s largest and most valuable industry. 
| Estimates are that the investment in 
housing alone is $71,000,000.000, almost 
$15,000,000,000 larger than the industrial 
world’s largest investment, and home 
equipment probably 
$50.000,000,000. 
and housekeepers who manage the homes 
of the Nation outnumber the employes of 
the country’s seven largest industries. 

During the last two decades this great 
business has been financed more and more 
upon a credit basis, and the annual vol- 
ume of loans to meet household and per- 
;sonal needs now is about $2,860,000,000. 


The estimates of family and personal | Personal finance companies, pawnbrokers, 


{Continued om Page ¢, Column 24 


expenses are made up from credit obli- 
gations such as open accounts with mer- 





country | 
banks where no existing clearing. houses! encouraged ir 
in| 


and the 
is meeting with almost universal} 
Mr. 


would add another | 
The 23,000,000 housewives | 





movement in China have recently attained 
extravagant developments, while feelings 
antagonistic to Japan have been openly 
2 text books used at various 
schools in China and have become deeply 
seated in the Chinese mind. In defiance 
of treaties and regardless of all history, 
vigorous agitation has been carried on in 
China with the object of undermining 
rights and interests of Japan, even the 
most vital As things stand at present, 
the complte withdrawal of Japanese troops 
to the South Manchurian Railway zone 
under the mere assurance of Chinese Gove 
ernment would create an intolerable situa- 
tion exposing Japanese subjects to the 


| 





. [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Cutting to Seek 
Reopening of Oil Land 


Proposed Bill Would Restore 
Prospecting Privileges 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 27.—Senator Cute 
ting ‘(Rep.), of New Mexico, has ane 
| nounced that he is drafting a bill for ine 
| troduction at the coming session of Cons 
gress to relieve the Secretary of the Ine 
; terior of authority to suspend oil pros- 
| pecting on Government land and to throw 
the public domain open to prospecting, 
thus rescinding action of Secretary Wil- 
bur in closing public domain to oil devel- 
opment. 

Senator Cutting stated he believed he 
would secure Support from representatives 
of other public land States, since the ques- 
tion concerns them as greatly as it con- 
cerns New Mexico. 


Seeks to Stimulate Industry 

The bill will be introduced in order te 
Stimulate industry and put more money 
into circulation, Senator Cutting said. 
He stated that he has been informed that 
during the short time the public domain 
in southeastern New Mexico had been 
}open to prospecting before Mr. Wilbur's 
order, more than $1,000,000 had been in- 
vested in permit royalties in this State 
and that more than $2,000,000 had been 
paid for operating agreements by major 
and independent operators. Secretary 
Wilbur's order stopped this development, 
Senator Cutting said. 

His statement follows in full text: 

On March 12, 1929, Secretary of the In« 
terior Wilbur withdrew the public domain 
from drilling and issued an order forbid- 
Ging issuing of permits. The Supreme 
Court of the United States recently held 
that Secretary Wilbur acted within his 
authority. The only way open to relief 
| from this edict is through an act of Con- 
gress. 

Criticizes Conservation Methods 

Secretary Wilbur's order is generally be- 
lieved to have been inspired by the cone 
| servation program. That is the only ex- 
| cusable basis on which such an economi¢ 
| blunder could be put. Conservation can 
| be made to cover a multitude of economic 
sins, but it isn’t quite broad enough to 
conceal this one. I am a believer in cone 
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Federal Seizure 
For Prohibition 
Violation Argued 


Confiscation of Personal 
Property Found in Place 
Liquor Was Sold at Issue 
In Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States 

sidered in arguments before it 

t. 27 the claim of the Department of 
Jusice that all personal property found 
in a place or enclosure where intoxicating 
liquor is kept for sale or removal, with 
design to avoid payment of taxes thereon, 
ds subject to seizure and forfeiture. 


The court was asked by Government 
‘eounsel, in the case of United States v. 
Ryan, No. 49, to uphold the forfeiture of 
“a bar, back bar, and other saloon furnish- 
ings and equipment” which were seized by 
Federal prohibition agents in a soft-drink 
parlor in Butte, Mont. 


Claimant’s Contentions 


Should the court sustain the Govern- 
ment in its position and interpretation of 
section 3453 of the Revised Statutes, un- 
‘der which the forfeiture is being sought, 
-George D. Toole, counsel for the claimant 
of the property, told the court that “the 
entire furnishings and fixtures of a build- 
ing would be subject to seizure and for- 
feiture if someone therein possesses un- 
taxed liquor kept for sale or for removal 
to defeat payment of the tax.” 


Mr. Toole asserted that “if some un- 
worthy employe of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art should sell liquor in the 
museum, the objects of art therein could 
even be seized and ordered forfeited un- 
Ger the interpretation which the Govern- 
ment places on this statute.” 


Extent of Forfeiture 


Responding to a question of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds as to whether “anything 
found in the place of sale would be sub- 
ect to forfeiture,” Mr. Toole said “nothing 
ut the contraband articles themselves.” 
The containers of the liquor might be sub- 


Appeal Is Opposed 


In Tax Conviction 
| Government Files Its Brief in 
| Reply to Petition Filed 
By Ralph Capone 


| The petition for review by the Supreme | 


Court of the United States of the convic- 


tion of Ralph Capone and the imposition | 


| against him of a sentence of three years 


l|imprisonment and $10,000 fine is declared | 


|in a brief filed by the Department of Jus- 
tice on Oct. 27 to present “no question 
worthy of review.” Denial of the requested 


|review by the court is asked by Govern-| 


ment counsel. 


| The only question in the case Me od 
e | 


|/need be considered,” according to 
Government's opposition brief, is whether 
the provisions of section 35 of the Crimi- 
nal Code, aS amended, “are applicable 
to a person who makes misrepresentation 
of fact in an attempt to compromise with 


the United States in regard to his income | 


taxes.” 
Provisions of Statute 

| The statute provides that “whoever, for 
| the purpose of obtaining or aiding to ob- 
tain the payment or approval of such 
|claim, or for the purpose and with the 
intent of cheating and swindling or de- 
frauding the Government of the United 
States * * * shall knowingly and wilfully 


falsify or conceal or cover up * * * a ma- | 


terial fact, or make or cause to be made 
| any false or fraudulent statements or rep- 
|resentations * * * shall be fined not more 


| than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than | 


10 years, or both.” 


Mr. Capone was convicted under three | 
ged of- | 

Gov- | 
ernment counsel contest in their brief the | 


| different indictments charging al 
)fenses in violation of this statute. 


|}contention of counsel for the petitioner 
that the statute applies only to offenses 
| involving the making or pig the ap- 
proval of a false claim against the United 
States. 


Low Wages Are Paid 


Women Workers in 


Problems Studied | 


In Distribution of | 


| Electrical Goods 


Survey by Department of 
Commerce Finds Losses 
From Bad Debts Large 
Fagtor in Wholesaling 


Selection of customers of stability and 
integrity is the first requirement in de- 
veloping wholesale electrical business, the 
Department of Commerce stated in a re- 
cently-issued report om a survey of this 
trade, 

Greater care in credit extension is a 
problem of primary importance to profit- 
able wholesaling of electrical goods, the 
report advises, while development of a 
satisfactory business depends also fn a 
large measure on dealing with the gen- 
| eralized retailer. 


The degree of importance attached to 
credit extension in this business is shown 
in the study of bad-debt losses of one 
large,. typical wholesale firm which at- 
tributed its increased operating costs en- 
tirely to this item, the report discloses. 
The firm stirveyed reported that the pro- 
portion of losses to sales increased from 
16.8 per cent to 28.1 per cent in three 
years, although other operating expenses 
showed a slight down trend in the same 
time, the report adds. 


Overliberality Responsible 


Further information contained 
report of this survey follows: 

The principal weakness of the typical 
wholesale firm studied was in its relation 
to its customers, with whom it had been 
lenient in extending concessions and lib- 
eral terms in the effort to built up sales 
volume. During the three-year period 
| covered in the vey. the profit and loss 
| statement grew less favorable with a con- 
stant decline in percentage of gross 
profits, a decrease in sales volume, and 
the changing of small net earnings for 
| serious losses. 


The reasons for this changed profit posi- 
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NAVAL AIRSHIP ‘AKRON’ AT PERMANENT QUARTERS 


The naval airship “Akron,” having passed her official trials, was commissioned as a ship of the line on Navy 
Day, Oct. 27. The ship, after final approval and acceptance, made her first distance flight and entered for the 
first time her permanent home at Lakehurst, N. J., according to the Department of the Navy, reaching the 

After making a landing and tying up to the rail mooring mast, the airship 
was conveyed in the early morning hours into the hangar which is to be her quarters henceforth. These quar- 


naval air station at sunrise, Oct. 23 


ters will be shared with her sister ship, the “Los Angeles,” which was in the hangar at the time. 


The arrival 


and housing of the airship are shown above; on the left, the “Akron” is shown anchored to the mooring mast; 


Authority of the Senate to Recall 


Confirmation of Appointee Argued 


District of Columbia Court Hears Contentions of Counsel 
In Case of George Otis Smith 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| ‘forthwith’ sent to the President without 
| waiting for the expiration of the time al- 
| lowed for reconsideration. 


“A contention that the expedited notice 
was not sent with the purpose that the 


|appointment be forthwith made must be re- 
| jected. 
| tice to act forthwith on such notifications. 


It has been the executive prac- 


when such an act has been done the 
rights of the official become vested. 
“If after the vote is taken the Senate 
'chooses to treat the action as final it may 
do so by directing its secretary to notify 
the President forthwith,” Mr. Pepper said. 
“In the instant case the Senate chose to 
treat its action as final, directed that the 





on the right, the airship is seen entering the Danger. 


Nation Ranks First 


In Airship Strength, 


's States Adm. Moffett 


‘At Commissioning of the 


‘Akron,’ Mr. Ingalls Says 
Dirigible Offers Great 


Trade Possibilities 


Naval Arr StTaTION, LAKEHURST, N. J., 
Oct. 27—The U.S. S. “Akron,” naval air- 


| ship, was commissioned here tonight with 


— 
— 


Need for More ‘ 
Public Industrial 
Schools Is Cited 


‘Demand for Trained Youth 
Increasing, Says Chair- 
man of Technological 
Unemployment Group 


There is greater need than ever before 
for public trade and industrial schools, 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, chairman of. the 
Committee on Technological Unemploy- 
ment, declared in a statement he issued 
Oct. 27. 

Cities of considerable size should pro- 
vide “opportunity schools” for boys 
within the compulsory school attendance 
}age to train them according to their 
| abilities, he further asserted. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Says Need Is Increasing 

There is greater need than ever before 
for public trade and industrial schools. 
They are needed to meet the needs of 
youth who have ability and mechanical 
jinterest, aptitude and_ resourcefulness. 
;Such schools are needed because the 
| country neds to equip that type of youth 
properly so that they can meet the ris- 
ing demands for mechanical and echincal 
| ability in the designing, construction, in- 
| stallaton and care of the mechanism of 
| the economic world. 
| In the advance of the machine the 
| growing tendency is to displace the work- 
ers of least ability, skill, knowledge and 
resourcefulness and to retain those having 
| these assets to take care of the machines 
many of which are passing from the semi- 
|automatic to the completely automatic 
| stage. 

Opportunity Schools Urged 


The public trade or industrial schools 
}should select and train for skilled occu- 
pations the more capable youth of the 


community who want to follow such oc- 
cupations. I predict that there will be 
an increasing demand for such youth to 


tion—from a 0.15 per cent loss in 1927 to 
a 15.488 per cent loss in 1929—lie in the 
character of retail outlets with which busi- | 


|Navy officers participating in the cere- | 
| monies. 
The completion and commissioning of 


President be notified forthwith and he 


ject to forfeiture, he said, but not the 'was so notified. 


“If the President could not rely and 
lasses in which the liquor was sold nor 


act on the notification thus sent, he could 


he bar and its fixtures, since the latter 
could be used “for innocent purposes.” 


The establishment in which the property | 


in question was seized was a soft-drink 
parlor, Mr. Toole pointed out, in which 
soft drinks, cigars and candies were also 
sold. “But the evidence shows that it was 
mostly used for the sale of liquor,” Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter noted. “Even so,” 
Mr. Toole replied, “only the goods subject 
to the tax and any tools or implements 
that may have been used in the manufac- 
ture of liquor are forfeitable under the 
statute.” 
Describes Establishment 


Assistant Attorney General G. A. Young- 
quist presented the argument for the Gov- 
ernment. He was asked by the bench con- 
cernin 
tion. r. Youngquist described one of its 
fixtures as “a bar similar to that of the 
old-fashioned saloon.”” Members of the 
court inquired if soft-drink parlors are not 
sometimes similarly equipped. 
charged,” the Assistant Attorney General 
stated, “that it was a soft drink parlor 
operated as a salpon.” 

Mr. Toole also contended that the ar- 
rest ef the operator of the establishment 
under the National Prohibition Act pre- 
cluded the Government from proceeding 
under the internal revenue statutes for 
the forfeitures of the articles seizd. 


“The Prohibition Act,” he said, “affords | 


ample machinery for its enforcement. 
The Government had its remedy there; 
under.” 

In response to this argument, Mr. 
Youngquist -explained that any remedy 
under the National Prohibition Act is not 
mandatory, and that section 25 of that 
Act covers the forfeiture of only prop- 
erty designed for the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquor. “It does not cover,” 
he said, a found in a place where 
liquor is kept for sale or to 
to avoid payment of taxes.” 


Provisions of Statutes 


Section 3453 of the Revised Statutes, 
Mr. Youngquist argued, “plainly; au- 
thorized the forfeiture of property found 
in a place where taxable articles are 
possessed for the purpose of being sold 
or removed in fraud of the internal rev- 
enue laws. As the articles libeled in this 
case were found in such a place they were 
subject to forfeiture, as decreed by the 
district court.” 

The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, it was 
urged, “that, except for articles subject 
to tax and raw materials intended to be 
manufactured into such articles, the only 

ersonal property which is subject to for- 
eiture under section 3453 is that found 
in a place where articles subject to tax 
are manufactured with intent to evade 
payment of such taxes, disregards the 


plain meaning of the language of the from various employers and similar or- | 


statute and is opposed to the intent of 
Congress as evidenced by the legislative 
history of the statute.” 


Review ay Refused 


In Liquor App ‘al 


Supreme Court Denies Hearing 
In Prohibition Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 26 announced that it would not 
review the case of Engelsberg v. United 
States, No. 280 in which the petitioner 
claimed that his conviction as a violator 
of the National Prohibition Act was based 


the nature of the place in ques- | 


“The libel | 


e removed | 


Chinese Industries 


‘Department of Labor Finds 
Silk Weavers Earn Most 


Long Hours Universal 


Women employed in eight industries 
}of Shanghai, China, earn on an average 
|}of from 24 cents to 89 cents daily and 
| work from 8 to 12 hours, it was explained 
orally at the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor Oct. 27. 





| 


| cotton 
weaving, 


spinning, silk weaving, cotton 
silk and cotton knitting, to- 


bacco, match making, and the egg and | 


|/egg products industries. 
| Match makers receive the lowest daily 


| 


| wages and silk weavers receive the high- 
jest, the Bureau announced. Additional 
| information on wages for women in 
Shanghai was supplied as follows: 


The Bureau of Social Affairs of 
Shanghai has just —- information 
jon the wages and hours of about 60,000 
women employed in eight industries. 
This part of a study, which covered 2,326 
|establishments, involving 
| 173,432 women, and 27,432 children. 


women employed in the silk reeling indus- 
try, it was found that they average 11 
|hours work daily and receive an average 
of $0.539. A total of 27,574 engaged in 
cotton spinning worked 11.9 hours daily 
and were rewarded on an average of 
| $0.452 daily. 


Silk weavers comprising 7,566 women 
were found to work, on an average, 10.4 
hours daily for which they received $0.894. 
| Those employed in cotton weaving, num- 
| bering 7,128, worked 11.6 hours daily for 
an average of $0.545. 


| From an examination of the wages and | were $3,473.40. The average order for all| 


{hours of 1,594 women working in the silk 
and cotton knitting industries, the Shang- 
hai Bureau found that they worked an 


dustry average 83 hours daily at a re- 
muneration of slightly more than‘58 cents 
per day. Of the 800 odd match makers, 
their earnings averaged 24 cents a day, 
which involved 8.9 hours. Women workers 
in the egg and egg products industries 
average $0.459 per 9-hour day. 

These statistics are a part of a compre- 
hensive survey of Shanghai industries 
|which are placing before the people facts 
| gathered directly by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs of Shanghai with some cooperation 


| ganizations. 
| —_—. $$$. 


‘Uniform Wages Adopted 
On New Mexico Highways 


Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 27. 

A uniform wage scale for labor, to be- 
come effective Nov. 1, has been adopted 
by the State Highway Commission, follow- 
ing conference between Governor Arthur 
Seligman, the Highway Engineer, W. R 
Eccles, and the Labor 
Ralph Davy. 

The scale runs from a minimum of 40 
cents an hour to a maximum of 70 cents, 
and Governor Seligman stated that an 
effort will be made to induce contractors 
on highway projects to adopt the scale. 


Commissioner, 


solely upon the uncorroborated testimony | 


of a coconspirator who, it was alleged, had 
admitted that he had perjured himself at 
the trial. 

Mr. Engelsberg had also asked the court 
to review the case on the ground that the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit in rendering its decision in the 
case had held that “we are of the opinion 
that this case as made by the evidence, 
distinguished from the case as made by 
the indictment, is sufficient to sustain the 
conviction.” 


indictment. 


Adequate Navy Assures 
Peace, Says Mr. Adams 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
of preserving peace” is still applicable un- 
der the new policy, remembering also 
President Hoover's assertion that “proper 
defense requires military strength relative 
to that of other nations.” 


Protection for Trade 


When we stand for an adequate Navy 
we therefore stand for peace, rather than 
war, of which America and the rest of 
the world has had enough. We stand for 
a more certain peace than would be pos- 
sible without naval armament, and for 
the stability of our national policies and 
our very essentia) overseas commerce, 

All this is typified by this grand old 
frigate “Constitution,” which has come to 
be a deeply revered emblem of national! 
tradition and patriotism. 

She was built for the purpose of protect- 
ing our sea-borne twade and thus safe- 
guarding our prosperity and promoting 
peace for us. She accomplished this 
broad mission. The brilliant victories 
which gave her such renown are largely 


The petitioner claimed that | 
this in effect showed that he had been con- | 
victed of an offense’ not charged in the | 


And Match Makers Least; | 


The industries covered are silk reeling, | 


ness was done. Study of sales by custo- 


mer types shows that the straight-dealer | 


type is often strongly dependent upon sales 
of some particular line and that the cus- 
tomer depending only on construction con- 
tracts may be seriously affected by a build- 
| ing slump. 


electrical retailer is that electrical mer- 
| chandise probably can be sold and serviced 


better by merchants with a certain tech-| 


nical knowledge of electrical uses. The 
most favorable type of customer was 
found@to be the contractor-dealer. 


| Study of stocks showed that out of 42 


|commodity groups, 22 showed a net profit | 
and 20 a net loss, and also brought out 


the fact that some items were stocked 


occasionally class of cus- 


tomers. 
Classes of Customers Vary 
The classes of customers served varies 


unimportant 


more widely with the electrical wholesale | 
| firm than with most types of wholesale | 


{houses and this variation is reflected in 
the range of merchandise carried as well 
!as in character of sales efforts and other 
phases of operation. A serious  small- 
order problem also was found, with more 
than 72 per cent of the orders filled be- 
ing unprofitable. 


The analysis of sdles showed that radio 


84,786 men, | jumped from 9.94 per cent in 1927 to ais 
adio 
| From a study of thes wages of 14,643 | was the only line showing a net increase | 


}in 1928 and fell to 10.465 in 1929. 


| for the three-year period, although lamps 


| stood at nearly the same volume through- | 


‘out and other eleggrical merchandise 


|showed a steady decline. 

| Sales to contractor-dealers 
amounted to 37.53 per cent of the total 
sales volume, the highest proportion for 


| any of the eight distinctive groups, but, 


| annually were greater on the average than 
those to any other group. 

| The average order of the municipality 
| was largest, $65.30, but the average an- 
nual purchases by the contractor-dealer 
types of customers was 


$28.36 and the 


average annual purchases totaled $1,034.05. | 


| Charge sales were the predominating | 
|average of 9.6 hours per day for $0.634.|type of transaction, the only deviation | 
More than 4,000 workers in the tobacco in- | of any importance being consigned ship- | 


| ments ot 2 per cent of sales to contractor- | 


|dealers and 3 per cent to dealers. The 
only cash sales were to _ contractor 
dealers and these transactions repre- 


| this group. 
Contractors’ Delinquencies 
Delinquencies were very heavy in the 
|contractor group throughout 
|} during 1929. 


l : The only disadvantage in 
dealing with the contractor-dealer was in 
the credit showing and even in this re- 


| spect the contracior-dealer compared fa-| 


vorably with the contractor. 

Although not returning a large volume 
of business, industrial and public-service 
corporation customers seem to be favor- 
able types of customers, while municipal- 
ities show a very large average order but 
|in most cases accounted for a very small 
| volume of business. 

This survey was conducted at the re- 
quest of the National Electrical Whole- 
| Salers’ Association and the method used 
in analyzing the data is explained in 
‘the report for use by the 
| wholesaler in studying his own business. 
| Results are printed in 
| Wholesale Electrical Goods Distribution” 
| which can be obtained for 15 cents from 
\ 


branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign! 


and Domestic Commerce. 
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An advantage in favor of the generalized , 





primarily for the benefit of a small and} 


not only | 


sented only 0.02 per cent of the sales to | Sees 


the three | 
|years and in the contractor-dealer group | 


}of two actual executive 


individual 


“Problems of | 


|in final session 


not safely rely on any notification. 


“There is nothing left to the petitioner's 
case execpt the argument that the rule 
allowing reconsideratiori had the effect of 
attaching a condition to the consent so 
that any appointment made should be sub- 
ject to the condition that the Senate 
might reconsider under its rules and 
change its mind with the result that the 
appointment would be nullified and*the 
appointee ousted. 


“If that theory is sound, by such a 
procedure the Senate could in effect arro- 


|gate to itself the power to remove any} 
appointee whenever dissatisfied with his} 


officigd conduct. If the Senate may con- 
stitutionally qualify its consent in 
way, it may indefinitely retain a power of 
reconsideration.” 


Authority of Senate 
To Reconsider Action 


Mr. Davis, as attorney for the Senate, 


opened the argument. He said that the 
sole question presented by the petition 


is one of law, namely: “Had the Senate the | 


power to reconsider on the next day of 
executive session its vote advising and 
consenting to the appointment of the re- 
spondent even though in the meantime 
the resolution of consent had been ordered 
sent to the President, a commission issued 
to the respondent and the oath of office 
taken by him?” 

“Rules 38 and 39 of the standing rules 
of the Senate,” he told the court, “by thei 
explicit terms empowered the Senate to 
entertain a motion, made before the expi- 
ration of the next two days of actual exec- 
utive session, to reconsider its vote advis- 
ing and consenting to the appointment of 
the respondent, even though the President 
had been formally notified of such con- 
sent. 

“In adopting rules 38 and 39 the Sen- 
ate did not exceed the power vested in it 
by Article 1, section 5 of the Constitution. 
The rules are binding on both the Senate 
and the Executive. 


“The signing and delivery of a commis- | 


sion and the taking of an oath by the ré- 
spondent cannot fortify the position of the 
respondent or shield him from ouster by 
this court.” 

The order of the Senate that a resolu- 
tion of confirmation be forwarded forth- 
with to the President did not preclude re- 
consideration by the Senate within two 
days of actual executive session next suc- 
the vote of confirmation, Mr. 
Davis argued, adding that the notifica- 


| tion of the President was not tantamount 


to a warrant to proceed forthwith to is- 
sue a commission. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the President 
was chargeable with the knowledge that 


the Senate retained its right to reconsider | 


and he should have awaited the expiration 
sessions of the 
Senate before such a commis- 
sion. 

“The power of reconsideration is not 
lost simply because the President has acted 
before the request for the return of the 
notification is received,” Mr. Davis ar- 
gued. “Presidential and Senatorial prac- 
tice do not support the contention that 
the power to reconsider is truncated by 
an immediate appointment by the Presi- 
dent.” \ 

Mr. Davis concluded with the plea that 
“the petitioner should be granted a writ 
of quo warranto to oust and exclude the 
respondent from the office of member and 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.” 


issuing 


Action of the Senate 


| Declared to Be Fina! 


During the argument made on behalf 
of Mr. Smith by his attorney, George 
Wharton Pepper, many of the points 
brought out in the brief of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States were 
used. 

Mr. Pepper argued that once the Senate 
has acted. the matter has passed out of 
its control. 

“If the executiye has the power and 
duty of filling an office, the act of ap- 
pointment is his alone,” Mr. Pepper told 
the court. Any act indicating an executed 
intention to appoint done after 
has been obtained will suffice to confer 
title to the office, he said, adding that 

s 


Muscle Shoals Prospectus 
Is Laid Before President 


An outline of a prospectus setting forth 


| general principles under which the Mus- 


cle Shoals Commission would approve a 
lease of the Muscle Shoals project was 
laid before President Hoover at the 
White House on Oct. 27 by Col. Jo- 
seph I. McMullen, representative of the 
Department of War on the Commission. 

Col. McMullen said that the pros- 
pectus would be submitted to the Mus- 
cle Shoals Commission, which will meet 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on Oct. 29, for its approval. 

According to Col. McMullen, the pros- 
pectus is an outline of the Commission's 
orders, investigations and its conception 
of its duties and findings of fact regard- 
ing the Muscle Shoals properties. “It 
is designed.” he said. “to @resent a pic- 
cure of what the Muscle project 
is all abouc.’ 


Snorls 


Decline in Butter Exports 
Butter exports between January and 
August, 1931, declined 32 per cent from 


that | 


consent | 


“The notification 
not a casual haphazard communication. 
On the contrary it was characterized by 
all the formality which attaches to mes- 
sages from one department of the Gov- 
ernment to another.” 


Business Conditions 
_ In Foreign Nations 
Continue Unsettled 


| New Money Basis Benefits 
| British Wool 


Industry; 
Other Trade Off, Says 


Commerce Department 


Increasing unemployment in France, 
stimulation ef the British wool industry, 
and improvement in Chinese cigarette sales 
were described Oct. 27 in announcements 
by the Department of Commerce. 

That the French adverse balance of 
trade for the first nine months of the year 
was more unfavorable than in 1930 was 
pointed out in a statement which said 
that September tax receipts fell yet still 
exceeded budget estimates. Registered un- 
employed numbered 41,000 on Oct. 10, the 
Department disclosed, and the actual 
number of persons out of work is consid- 
ered to be three times this figure. 


Wool Industry Brightens 


| Britain’s wool textile industry has bene- 
fited by abandonment of gold payments to 
the extent that an “abnormally large vol- 
ume” of business was transacted last week, 
the Department announced. The state- 
ment on Chinese tobacco conditions said 
that substantial recovery of cigarette sales 
had been experienced and that leaf im- 
ports into Shanghai for the first eight 
months increased nearly 40,000,000 pounds 
over last year. 

Argentina was said to have reacted to 
heavy cereal exports at rising prices, but 
the’ Department’s weekly review of busi- 
ness conditions abroad showed that many 
Latin-American countries still report little 
improvement with Cuban business re- 
tarded, Brazilian imports at a standstill, 
and increased unemployment in Peru. 

The statements follow in full text: 


Depression Felt Abroad 


Business conditions in Austria are un- 
favorable, due to the general world-wide 
depression, the financial crisis in Germany 
(its most important market) and the do- 
mestic financial sftuation. Leading export 
industries of Sweden have felt the effects 
of the depression, and prices of most ex- 
port commodities have fallen appreciably. 

Decreased purchasing power in Cuba, 
resulting from inactive sugar and tobacco 
markets, continues to retard business prog- 
ress. The economic outlok in Argentina 
is somewhat brighter as a result of heavy 
cereal exports at increasing prices. Im- 
ports in Brazil are practically at a stand- 
still, due to, the difficulty experienced by 
importers in purchasing foreign exchange. 
Curtailed business activities still prevail 
in Colombia, but coffee prospects are good 
| in several departments. 

In Venezuela, business remains un- 
changed with import buying confined to 
}immediate needs. Low export prices and 
increased unemployment have affected ad- 
versely the business situation in Peru. 
Busines; in Ecuador continues slow and 
goneral economic conditions are unim- 
proved. The cutlook in Nicaragua is 
unfavorable, due to prospective small cof- 
fee crop, at probably low prices. 

The depression in Honduras has been 
intensifigd by decreased government reve- 
nues and difficult collections. The busi- 
ness situation in Haiti remains critical, 
with subnormal coffee prospects and an 
unstable credit situation. Porto Rican 
business remains dull but fairly steady, 
and credit conditions are generally satis- 
| factory. 

Lack of confidence in business is ap- 
parent in the Netherland East In%ies, and 
the turnover in practically all lines is 
at unprecedentedly low levels. A slight im- 
provement in Philippine business was 
noted in October, bué prices for copra and 
abaca continue downward. Production re- 
#trictions are increasing in Japan in cer- 
tain indusiries. Excellent wool sales have 
been recorded in Australia during the past 
week at slightly higher prices. 

French foreign trade during the 


a larger adverse balance than during 


| the corresponding period of 1930, the im- | 
to 9,680,000,000 | 


port surplus amounting 
| francs as compared with 6,546,000,000 dur- 
| ing the first nine months of 1930 and 9,- 
514,000,000 for the entire year 1930, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received 


fice. Foreign trade in September regis- 
jtered a slight increase with imports val- 
ued at 3,246900.000 franes and exports 


at 2,425 _— 
Rew omer tax recaip. 
i cu ) qd 3,u19,609,' GO 


: nds, ric, a Gecvcase of 203,000,000 
francs from September, 1930, but an ex- 
cess of 75,000,000 over budget estimates. 
Toial receipts for the first six months 
of the fiscal year 1931-1932 amount to 21.- 


vem norma!’ and 


is 


o the President was ' 


first | 
nine months of the current year showed | 


in the| 
Commerce Department from its Paris of- | 


the world’s largest aircraft mark the ad- 
vent of United States leadership in the 
lighter-than-air branch of aviation, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, declared at 
the exercises. The American people, he 
said, “should be justly proud of this fact, 
and I only regret that with our popula- 


| tion and resources as a Nation we are con- | 
| tent to be second in anything.” 


; Trade Significance 
Admiral Moffett and David S. Ingalls, 


| Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 


nautics, pointed out the commercial sig- 
nificance of the new airship.. Mr. Ingalls 
saw the possibility in this type of ship— 


modified in design and to fit the purpose— | 


a commercial carrier of promise, although 
designed for use with the Navy. 

“We sincerely hope,” Mr. Ingalls as- 
serted, “that this new ship, the “Akron,” 
will mark a decisive forward step in 
lighter-than-air history; especially so, be- 
cause of the further impetus which we 
believe will come when rigid airships are 
built for competitive commercial missions. 
May that time come soon.” 

_ Fast Cruising Speed 

Pointing out that an airship will cruise 
at a speed three times that of the fastest 
surface vessel, Admiral Moffett said’ it is 
believed the “Akron” “will so fully demon- 
strate the great value of rigid airships 
for commercial purposes that by the time 
the second ship, the “ZRS-5,” is com- 
pleted, making the airdock at Akron, Ohio, 
available, the first great commercial air- 
ship, probably of some 9,000,000 cubic feet 
volume, will be begun, the forerunner of 
a fleet of airships fiving the American 
flag, that will make us first in this mer- 
chant marine of the air.” 


riod of the 1930-31 budget but exceeds 


current budget estimates by 262,000,000 
francs. 


_ The excess is largely the result of heav- 
ler returns from import duties which are 
over 900,000,000 francs above budget esti- 
mates, largely because of the institution 
of heavier duties, principally on food- 
stuffs. _The general index of industrial 
production was 121 in August as against 
133 in January, and monthly averages of 
140 in 1930 and 139 in 1929. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing and the total rumber 
of registered unemployed on Oct. 10 was 
41,000; the actual number of unemploved 
is, however, probably three times greater. 
Partial employment is increasing and af- 
fecting 35 per cent of all workers 

The favorable effect that the suspension 


_UContinued on Page 8, Column 7.} 
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make their positions in the industrial 
world secure by becoming skilled and in- 
telligent workers, instead of machine 
tenders or mere specialists. This means 
that public trade and industrial schools 
| Should not be made the dumping ground 


| of the school system on which are un- 


loaded those who are incapable of mas- 
tering such occupations. Some other pro- 


| Vision should be made for them. 


In my opinion, also, every city of size 
needs to provide separate opportunity 
schools for those boys and girls who art@ 
required by law to remain in school after 
14 years of age but who do not possess the 
native ability or mechanical aptitude to 
master a “trade” or skilled occupation. 
In such opportunity schools each could, 
according to his ability and interest, be 
given the individual training best adapted 
to help him, as far as pussible, io find 
a job and adapt himself to another job 


| when displaced. 


Special Session Amends ° 
| 


New Jersey Election Law 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 27. 
Election law changes and amendments 
to the State unemployment relief pro- 
gram were adopted at a special session 
the Legislature on Oct. 26. 
The election act revision permits the 
calling of a primary and speciai election 
to fill a vacancy in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, due to the death of Repre- 
sentative Ernest R. Ackerman (Rep.), of 
Plainfield, in time for the new member to 
take his seating at the convening of Con- 
gress. Time limitations contained in the 
original act would have barred the qual- 
ification of Mr. Ackerman’s successor un- 
til after the opening and organization 
of the session. 


It is planned that the primary be held 
on Nov. 17 and the special elecfion on 
Dec. 1. Provision is made for the imme- 
diate canvassing of the vote. 

The unemployment relief amendments 
permit the municipalities to accept pri- 
vately collected funds for use in matching 
allotments by the State. As explained by 
Senate Majority Leader A. Crozer Reeves, 
the purpose is. to eliminate excessive 
drains, whenever possible, upon tax funds. 

The other measures authorize the is- 
suance of temporary notes or bonds for 
relief or emergency improvement pur- 
poses by resolution rather than ordinance, 
Resolutions can be adopted at_ once, 
the enactment of an ordinance 
requires several weeks. 
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protected and promoted the life-giving! 
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last year’s level over a similar period,| 718,000,000 francs, of which 21,496,000,000 | 
cheese exports dropped off 20 per cent, ex-| are from normal and permanent sources; | 
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For Control of 
Business Urged 








Private Industry Unable to 
Regulate Forces Causing 
Economic Chaos, Senate 
Subcommittee Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the desirability of retrenchment or exten- 
sion in industry could be published. 

“I believe the Government must create 
this agency,’ Dr. Person declared. “I be- 
lieve it must be done by the power of the 
state.” 


Dr. Person expressed the opinion that 
the bill proposed by Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, for the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Council | 
(S. 6215) does not go far enough in that} 
it does not establish a directly coordinat- 
ing agency, which, he said, is necessary if | 
it is to have the power to regulate the! 
amount of capital invested in the various | 
industries through approval or disap- 
proval of issues of stocks and bonds. 

Dr. Person also observed that the utility 
or lack of utility of such a council would 
depe on the quality of the personnel 
selected. Selections should be made by 
the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, he believes. 

Dr. Person stated that the trade asso- 
ciations of the country have had very 
little general influence on stabilization of 
industry but that individual enterprises 
have succeeded in regularizing their oper- 
ations. He told of an unnamed establish- 
ment in the cotton textile industry which 
has maintained its forces at full time 
throughout the depression despite the 
fact that its product is. highly competitive. 
It is an example of what scientific man- 
agement can do, he said. 


Railway Stability 


Asked what he believed to be the most 
stable major industry in the country, he 
named the railroads. He expressed his 
opinion that this stability has been 
brought about because of the regulating 
influence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Flanders, who is also manager of 
the Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
concurred with Dr. Person that because 
of the nature of the functions of national 
council it would have to be governmental. 
There are many problems involved in 
regulating industry that are purely gov- 
ernmental and these could not be dealt 
with by a private group, he said. 

“I believe it is dangerous for industry to 
put itself in the position that it could con- 
trol business because the prime factors are 
governmental,” he declared. 

In discussing the events leading to the 

ent situation, the witness expressed 
thé*6pinion that technological unemploy- 
ment is not the cause. Census figures give! 
no support for such a contention, he said 
Effect of Speculation 

He said also that speculation is not a 
prime element in the situation but an 
“aggravating” element and that overpro- 
duction is emphatically not the cause. 

This depression, he said, “seems to me 
to be a case of a typical business cycle 
caused by a post war inflation and its 
consequent agricultural crisis, which is al- 
ways serve after war inflation.” Our situa- 
tion is due to the fact that purchasing 
power does not equal productive capac- 
ity, that too fittle money has been put 
into the hands of those who spend rather 
than those who invest, he saifi. 

In previous depressions, there have usu- 
ally been some outlets for the money in 
the hands of those who have it to invest 
which has stimulated productive activities. 
The post war depression was followed by 
a tremendous development in the auto- 
mobile industry into which money in the 
hands of investors poured in and which 
accelerated indusiry. 


Need of Public Works 


In the present situation, however, Mr. 
Flanders sees no major outlet for invest- 
ment except in building construction. “A 
much expanded public works program is 
the most helpful method we have of 
maintaining productive enterprise for dec- 
ades to come,” he declared 

Mr. Flanders declared that he “be- 
lieves thoroughly in the general idea of 
an economic council which would contin- 
ually furnish judgments and advice to 
guide industry. If we minimize the ups 
and downs of business we minimize spec- 
ulation, he said. 


Building Program 

Dr. Ryan brought out that if half of 
the proposed $5,000,000,000 appropriation 
for public works were expended on wages 
to those employed on projects and the 
other half for material, and if the aver- 
age wage would be $100 a month, 4,000,000 
men could obtain employment for six 
months, or 2,000,000 men for a year, while 
the number that could obtain jobs in pro- 
ducing the materials necessary for con- 
struction would be at least as great, and 
might be two or three times as great as 
the number directly employed. 

He cited a statement by Representative 
Holaday (Rep.), of Georgetown, Ill., who 
is sponsoring a post roads bill, calling for 
such an expenditure, which estimates that 
this amount would give jobs on road con- 
struction to more than 1,000,000 men each 
year for five years and that four times 
this number would find work in other in- 
dustries as the direct result of road build- 
ing. 





Points to Need of Speed 

Dr. Ryan proposed that road construc- 
tion and the elimination of grade cross- 
ings comprise the principal projects in a 
public works program because work can 
be started on this consiruciion in a com- 
paratively short time and in great volume 
In the present emergency, he asserted, 
speed is of the most vital consideration. 

A comprehensive survey of the extent 
of unemployment at the present time, he 
said, would place the figure at 9,250,000 
This estimate, he declared, is based on 
the report of the Secretary of Commerce 
in January of this year of a sample cen- 
sus which showed 6,050,000 jobless and 
the report of the Department of Labor 
on Oct. 1, which sliowed that employment 
in manufatcuring industries has decreased 
at the rate of 4 per cent per month. The 
larger figure agrees closely to the esti- 
mate of W. P. Mangold, whose estimate 
in the New Republic on Sept. 9 put the 
figure at between 9.310.000 and 10,560,000, 
according to the witness. 

“The most discouraging fact about our 
very grave unemployment situation,” Dr. 
Ryan said, “is the indifference to human 
suffering exhibited by our public officials 
and influential classes. They all seem to 
assume that their duty will be fulfilled if 
none of the unemployed dies of actual and 
quick starvation. They seem to take no 
account of the deaths that are inevitable 


from slow starvation through a long 
course of under nutrition. They seem to 
care little about the permanent weaken- 


ing of health, and physique of the mil- 
lions who will receive just enough to en- 
able them to survive. 

The hearing will be continued Oct. 28 


* 
Problem of Time Seen 
In Filipino Independence 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

pa. of independence for the Filipinos, 
ut that he was not willing to make them 
public until he obtained all of the facts. 

In explaining that he desired to obtain 
from the Department of Commerce infor- 
mation on the economic situation of the 
Islands, he added that. having absorbed 
the Filipino ‘viewpoint, he now wished to 
absorb the domestic viewpoint. It would 
be weeks before he would be prepared to 
submit to Mr. Hoover his recommenda- 
tions concerning Philippine independence, 
the Secretary of War explained. 


‘ 








ee ss 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices - 


Oct. 27, 1931 





9 a. m.—Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., majority leader 
of the House, called to discuss the re- 
cent conversations between President 
Hoover and Pierre Laval, President of 
the Council of Ministers of France. 

10 a. m—Col. Joseph I. McMullen, 
representative of the Department of 
War on the Muscle Shoals Commission, 
called to discuss a prospectus outlining 
the general principles under which the 
Commission would be willing to lease 
the Muscle Shoals properties. 

10:15 a. m—Walter S. Gifford, Di- 
rector of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, called to dis- 
cuss phases of unemployment relief 

10:30 a. m. to 13 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Ahmet Muhtar, Ambas- 
sador of Turkey, called to present 
Shukri-Bey, former Minister of Fi- 
nance of Turkey and now a member of 
the Turkish Parliament. 

2:45 p. m.—The Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, called to discu®® 
matters affecting his Department. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Position of Japan 
In Chinese Dispute 
Explained by Note 


Government Can Suffer ‘No 
Abridgement or Diminu- 
tion of Rights’ in Man- 
churia, Says Statement 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gravest dangers. The risk of such dangers 
is clearly evidenced by past experience 
and by conditions which actualy obtain in 
China. 

4. The Japanese Government are per- 
suaded that in the present situation the 
safety of Japanese subjects in Manchuria 
can hardly be ensured without provision 
being made to remove natienal antipathies 
and suspicions existing in the mutual re- 
lations of the two powers. With this end 
in view they have already expressed in 
the note of the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Oct. 9 to the Chinese Minister 
at Tokyo their readiness to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Chinese Government 
on certain basic principles that should 
regulate normal interrelationship between 
the two countries. That note was com- 
municated” at the same time to the Coun- 
cil of the League. Convinced that this 
method of procedure is alone calculated 
to open out a way to save the situation, 
the Japanese Government have consist- 
ently held to their proposals in that sense 
throughout the recent discussions at the 
Council of the League. 

The Basic Principles 

The basic principles which they have 
had in mind relate to (1) mutual repudia- 
tion of aggressive policy and conduct, (2) 
respect for China’s territorial integrity 
(3) complete suppression of all organizec 
movements interfering with freedom of 
trade and stirring up international hatred, 
(4) effective protection throughout Man- 
churia of all peaceful pursuits undertaken 
by Japanese subjects, (5) respect for treacy 
rights of Japan in Manchuria. 

The Japanese Government believe that 
all these points being in entire accord 
with the aims and aspirations cf the 
League of Nations and embodying the 
natural basis upon which peace in the 
Far East must depend, will commend 
themselves to the approval of public opin- 
ion of the world. The refusal by the Japa- 
nese representative to lay these points on 
the table of the Council was due to the 
consideration that they should in their 
nature properly form the subject of ne- 
gotiations between the parties directly in- 
volved. 

_5. With the future welfare of both 
tions in 


na- 
mind the Japanese Government 
feel that the urgent need at the present 
moment is to arrive at a solution of the 
problem by cooperation of the two coun- 
tries and thus seek a path of common 
happiness and prosperity. Their willing- 
ness remains unaltered and unabated to 
open negotiations with the Chines: Gov- 
ernment on the subject of the basic prin- 
ciples above formulated relating to normal 
relations between Japan and China and 
on the subject of the withdrawal of Japa- 
nese troops to the South Manchuria Rail- 
way zone. 


Benefits Foreseen 
By M. Laval in 


Visit to America 


Replies to Messages From 
President and Secretary, 
Stimson, on Eve of His) 
Departure for France . | 


President Hoover on Oct. 27 received a| 
message from Pierre Laval, President of 
the Council of Ministers of France, on; 
the eve of his departure from New York] 
for France, expressing confifience that his | 
recent “cordial conversations” with the 
President would result in benefits to the 
cause of French-American relations and! 
world reconstruction. | 

The message, made public at the White 
House, follows in full text: | 

“President Herbert Hoover: I wish to 
express to you my gratitude for your kind 
telegram. I am _ returning to France 
greatly pleased with our cordial conversa- 
tions and I feel confident that their re- 
sults will be beneficial to the cause of 
French-American relations, as well as to 
world reconstruction. * * * 

“I beg you to accept my most sincere 
gratitude for your personal hospitality 
as well as for the welcome that I received 
in the United States. Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) PIERRE LAVAL.” | 


Sees ‘Fruitful Results’ 


His conviction that “fruitful results” 
will come out of his conversations in 
Nashington was expressed Oct. 27 by 


M. Laval, in another telegram .to the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson. The 
State Department’s announcement of mes- 
sages sent him by President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson and M. Laval's reply to 
Mr. Stimson, follows in full text: 

The President and the Secretary of State 
last night sent the following telegrams to 
His Excellency, Pierre Laval, President of 


the Council of Ministers of France, Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City: 

“His Excellency, Pierre Laval: On be- 
half of the American people I bid you 


bon voyage on your return to France from 
this memorable visit to the United States. 
It has afforded me much pleasure to wel- 
come you among us and I personally ap- 


preciate the cordial contacts resulting 
from our conversations. 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


“His Excellency, Pierre Laval: As you 
are about to leave our shores I wis& again 
to let you know what a sincere pleasure 
it has been to have you come to the 
United States as a guest of the Nation. 
It has been a privilege which I appreciate 
to be able to talk with you in the aimos- 
phere of cordiality®and frankness which 
your visit has made possible. 

“(Signed) HENRY L, STIMSON, 
“Secretary of State.” 
Message to Mr. Stimson 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State from 
Pierre Laval, President of the Council of 
Ministers of France, dated New York, 
Oct. 27: 

“Honorable H. L. Stimson: Your cordial 
message is a new testimony of our friend- 
ship. I have been very happy to have the 
opportunity to resume our relations 
formed in Paris and London. You have 
facilitated my mission and I thank you 
for it. I am convinced that the conversa- 
tions which took place in Washington will 
bring fruitful results. * * * I beg you to 
believe me, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “PIERRE LAVAL.” 


Building of Extension 
By Railway Is Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Counsel 
* In Pacifie Coast Case 





A controversy between the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and the Southern 
Pacific Company relating to the carriers 
respective claims to the right to build 
extensions of their systems to serve an 
industrial area south of San Francisco 
Calif., was heard by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Oct. 27 in case 
No. 51. 

The case was before the court from a 
decree of the United Siates Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denying 
an injunction to prohibit the Southern 
Pacific from constructing an 8,200 feet 
line in San Mateo County, Calif., without 
first procuring from ‘he Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity 

Rights Held to Be Prejudiced 

The Western Pacific California Railroad 
Company had sought the injunction, the 
court was told, on the greund that th 
construction prejudiced its rights unde: 
an application filed with the Commission 
for the construction of a line of railroad 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


Problems in Industrial Develo pment 
And Commerce af Mexico Discussed 





Publication Received at State 


Of Tariff Bar 


The futility of Mexico's endeavoring to 
create her own industrieg overnight, at 
the same time cutting off foreign prod- 

| ucts, is the subject of an editorial appear- 

ing in a recent issue of Excelsior of Mex- 
ico City, a copy of which recently has 
been received at the Department of State 
Library 

The editorial advocates increasing the 
sum total of Mexico's domestic products 
without raising prices instead of erecting 
tariff barriers against foreign goods. The 
editorial follows in full text: 

Conditions a Century Ago 

Melancholy and _ nationalism.—When 
Mexico achieved her independence in 182, 
we were cither blind or very badly in- 
formed regarding many political, econo- 
mic, social affairs, etc., perhaps because 
the isolation in which the Colony lived 
with respect to other nations of the world, 
prevented the entrance of notions and 
teachines which were not those allowed 
by the Spanish Government 

We knew that our production of silver 
was the most plentifulwon the globe, that 
the territory of New Spain covered an 
immense area, that in it there could be 
cultivated the most varied kinds of grains 
and other plants, that we possessed a 
culture superior to any other in America 
including the United States, and that the 
population from Higher California to 
Guatemala because of the number thereof. 
had first place among the natiors and 
Spanish colonies (virreinatos) of the Con- 
tinent. 

We knew all this and a bit more which 
stimulated our patriotic pride, there be- 
ing hidden from us at the same time, our 
racial, educational and temperamental de- 
fects. From this came the fact that when 
effort was made to organize the country 
politically, after the independence, thought 
was given only to the imperial form, 
the most ostentatious, opulent and arro- 
gant method which has ever been invented 
by man in his political deliriums. 

Refers to War of 1847 

In these latitudes, little or nothing was 
known of republics, and kings seemed to 
be very small things for our pretensions 
as a great nation: “One of the most pow- 
erful in the world” as it was customary 
to say at that time. “Mexican Empire”; 
there we have the phrase which ful- 
filled our patriotic and national yearn- 


Department Opposes Raising 
riers by Nation 


liance” the authentic Liberator of this 
land of marvels and lavishness 
This occurred in matters other than the 


merely political and international. Our 
megalomanfa. first analyzed and censured 
by Alaman and afterwards, at a more re- 


cent date, by don Francisco Bulnes, was 
the cause of lamentable disasters and of 
cruel deceptions, among which can be 
counted the War of 1847 which cost us 
(aS was said by a speaker on Sent. 16) 
“the larger half of the fatherland,” be- 
cause we had believed that it would be 


easy for our troops to defeat those of the 
United States which were better armed 
and better organized 

The megaiomania has yielded a little, 
fortunately; but even so, there remain 
cunning “patrioteros” (professional patri- 
ots) whom we are apt to confuse with true 
nationalism. We speak frequently “verbi 
gratia” of the national “industry” and we 
may as well understand that this consists 
of certain ‘Mexican curios” which are of- 
fered to the foreign tourist, without our 
ever reflecting that the production of such 
articles is extremely limited, to such a de- 
gree that the order of a purchaser on a 
large scale could not be satisfied at any 
given moment. 

Recently, and for the noble purpose of 
fomenting the production of the country, 
an extravagant expedient has been re- 
somted to; manifestations have been organ- 
ized with a popular aspect, either in favor 
of silver and even against gold (!), or in 
favor of our manufactures and products 
in opposition to foreign ones. But this 
system has all the disadvantages of 
megalomants an even tends to jingoism 
and possesses none of the advantages pur- 
sued by the manifestants. 


No one, not even the most patriotic, is 
going to purchase national articles simply 
because they are national articles. It is 
necessary that the article, apart from be- 
ing ours, be as good as the imported ar- 
ticle, or cheaper than this, because when 
it is a question of trade, even the most 
broadminded seek their own advantage 
and the only law that they obey is that 
which governs in all the markets of the 
world. , 

It is that national 


well industry be 


| Physical 
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Recall to Service 
Is Suggested for 


Retired Officers 


Head of House Committee 
Says Many Army and 
Navy Men, Now Ineligible 
Due to Age, Could Serve 








The possibiilty of bringing into active 
service officers on the Army and Navy now 
on the retired list, bui whose piysical 
condition would permit their holding ac- 
tive poistions, is being studied by Repre- 
sentative Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee. 
Wis., a member of the House Committec 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 





ments, Mr. Schafer announced orally 
Oct. 2 

Mr. Schafer said that he believes the 
return of some of these men to active 
service would aid in a reduction of tha 


budgets for the Army and Navy. 
Cities Petirement 

He said is his understanding that a 
considerable number of former officers of 
the two services are retired with pay, by 
reason of age. although they are in good 
physical condition to continue to vender 
active service in the establishment and 
that upon retirement they fill occupations 
requiring just as good, if not better, 
and mental qualifications. 

It may be found practicable, he said, to 
propose legislation raising the age limit 
for retirement and providing that those 
officers who retire because of physical dis- 
ability be given physical examinations an- 
nually in order to determine whether they 
should continue on the pension or retired 
list. If, after an annual examination, an 
officer is found physically fit for active 
service, under the proposal which Mr 
Schafer may submit, that officer would 
either become active, or would be dis- 
missed. 

With this in view, Mr. Schafer said, he 
has written to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, as follows: 

There has been a great deal of propa- 
ganda in the newspapers indicating dras- 
tic curtailment of expenditures in the Navy 
(Army), and I would appreciate it if you 
would furnish me with some information 
which I can use in my survey which I am 
conducting, where expenditures can be 
curtailed without reducing the effective- 
ness of the Army and Navy. and without 
doing an injustice to members of the es- 
tablishment. 

Please furnish me with the total amount 
expended during the last fiscal year, un- 
der your Department for all salaries paid 
retired Navy (Army) officers. Also fur- 
nish me with a report indicaing the names 
and rank of al lojcers placed on the 


Wholesalers in Various Trade Areas 


Coo perati ng to 
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NTERCOASTAL waterways along the 

Atlantic seaboard constitute a con- 
tinuous channel of communication, 
known as the Inside Route, from New 
York City to Key West, Fla. The en- 
tire route, with the exception of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal, in New 
Jersey, between New Brunswick and 
Bordentown, is government owned and 
operated. The course is described in 
the accompanying article by Lieut. 
Comdr. Richard N. Lukens, chief, Sec- 
tion of Coast Pilots, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Scenes along the Inside Route 
are shown; at the upper left are geen the 
ruins of old Spanish buildings in St. 
Simon Island off the Georgia coast; to 
the right is a view of a strip of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal winding 
through rural New Jersey; the lower 
picture shows the canal locks at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


—— Jncimnenemciarnisiesesiaoctan — 


Government Im proves Inside Route 


For Coastwise 


Shipping to Florida 





‘Two States Plan 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 9 


For Reciprocity 
In Auto Permits 


West Virginia and Maryland 


Have Session for Ex- 







change of Information as 4 


To Requirements 


A conference on motor vehicle reci- 
procity between officials of Maryland and 
West Virginia as a step in a general pro- 
gram of reciprocity among the States was 
held Oct. 26 at Washington, D. C., for 
exchange of information on the require- 


ments of the two States with respect to 
passenger vehicles and trucks, according 
to an oral statement by H. H. Kelly, as- 
sistant to the Chief of the Division of 
Highway Transport, Bureau of Public 
Roads. The following information also 
was given by Mr. Kelly: 

_ The conference was one of a series be- 
ing held by West Virginia officials with 
officials of the five States on which it 
borders. Conferences have been held with 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and one 
will be held with Kentucky. 

_Two movements toward interstate re- 
ciprocity are under way. One is the series 
of conferences being held by West Vir- 
ginia and the other is a result of a con- 
ference of officials/of eight States last 
December in Detroit at which Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Michigan were repre- 
sented. These States plan another con- 
ference Nov. 9 to discuss legislation pro- 
| ne for reciprocity. 

M. D. Schroedex Deputy Commissioner 
of Vehicles of Maryland; Harold Tomp- 
kins, member of the West Virginia Roads 
;Commission, and F. O. Sanders, Super- 
visor of Motor Vehicles of West Virginia, 
took part in the conference Oct. 26. The 
discussions centered around differences in 
requirements of the two States as re- 
spects trucks classed as contract carriers 


Only One Ocean Stretch Interrupts Protected Passage, | *°¢_% common carriers. 
United States Geodetic Survey Shows 





By Lieut. Comdr. Richard R. Lukens 
Chief, Section of Coast Pilots. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


_ During the last few years an increas- sired, the yachtsman can enter Albemarle | 
ingly large number of people have turned|Sound by 
to yachting and motor boating for pleas- | Swamp Canal, which is now owned by the! 
seen | Government and will accommodate a draft | 
of seven feet. 
again at 
River. 


ure and recreation, and we have 
the Government keeping in step by mak- 
ing great improvements in the __intra- 
coastal waterway from New York to Key 
West. 





Every Fall, thousands of craft, from the | Beaufort 


passing through the Dismal 


The main route is joined 
the entrance to the Alligator 


Formerly all boats had to go outside from 
to Winyah Bay, a distance of 


millionaire’s palatial cruiser to the simple | some 160 miles, and often 20 or 30 yachts 


raised deck boat, make the trip 


{rom | would be found there waiting favorable 


the North to the balmy waters of Florida. | weather conditions for making the passage. 


Every year these same people find easier | 
sailing and better water. 

The Government now owns and has 
jurisdiction over the whole route with the 


‘New Canal Being Dredged 
To Cape Fear River 


exception of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, leading from the Raritan River| At the present time, however, the Gov- 
to the Delaware River. This canal is|¢rmment is dredging a new canal from 


owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
— are charged for the passage of all 
oats. 

Leaving New York, the route takes us 
up the Raritan River to New Brunswick 
where we enter the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. This canal, 44 miles in length, 
has 14 locks and will accommodate a draft | 
of seven feet. Nearly a whole day is re- 
quired to pass through it. 

Locking out of the canal at Bordentown, 
we pass into the Delaware River and have 
a 62-mile sail to the entrance of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal which 
takes us into Chesapeake Bay. This canal 
is Government owned, sea level, and 
dredged to a depth of 12 feet. After leav- 
ing the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
the broad waters of Chesapeake Bay are 
followed to Norfolk, Va. For the average 
yachtsman who does not care to rywn 
nights, the trip from New York to Nor- 
folk can be made in about four days. 

From Norfolk we have a fine 12-foot 
waterway via the Albemarle and Chesa- 
Peage Canal and the Pungo River- Alligator 
River Canal to Beaufort, N. C. Or, if de- 


' 
retired list with pay during the last fiscal 
year, together with the reason for their 
retirement, and their age. 

I understand that a considerable num- 
ber of former officers of the Navy (Army) 
are retired with pay, by reason of age, 
although they are in good physical con- 
dition to continue to render active service 
in the establishment and that upon re- 
tirement they fill occupations requiring 
just as good if nat better physical and 
mental qualifications. 


Promote Their Sales 


Scientific Analysis and Better Management Supplanting 
‘Good Will’ Tours, Says Commerce Department 


Cooperation among wholesalers to sur- 
vey trade areas, to canvass retailers who 
are buying from other regions and to send 
out merchandising experts wno will help 
reailers has supplanted the old type of 
gcod-will tours during recent years, ac- 
cording to information received at the 
Department of Commerec and made avail- 
able Oct. 27. 

The Census of Distribution compiled last 
year has stimulated trade area surveys 
under the joint auspices of wholesalers in 


the timidity of neophytes), that our pro- 
duction be praised, placing its qualities 
above those of imported goods, and even 
that the customer be induced to prefer it 
in equal circumstances. But the princi- 
pal thing is not this. The principal thing, 
the decisive thing, consists in increasing 
the sum total of our products so as to 
fulfill the needs of Mexico and in im- 
proving them in quality without raising 
the prices, in order to enable them to 
compete with those brought from outside. 

To attain this object, it is not necessary to 
belittle foreign products, or discredit them, 
or, even less, to boycott them, because the 
resulting injury-will not be so much for 
them as for ourselves. Why? For these 
two obvious reasons: The first, because in 
Mexico, not now nor for many years, shall 
we be in condition to preduce all those 
things modern living demands, as regards 
that relative to comfort and convenience, 
and that relative to the natural riches as 
well; and if we systematically reject for- 
eign products, we expose ourselves to going 
backwards instead of forwards and many 
of our lucrative exploitations would be 
paralyzed. 

The second reason is that progress only 
comes through the imitation- which re- 
sults from contact with better civilization 
and ours still has much to learn from other 


nations which are richer and more expe-| 


rienced; imitation and progress which 
would not be possible if we should shut our 
doors to the products which we today im- 


port. — 
National industry has to be created— 
and it is urgent that it grow strong and 


develop—by means of a_ wise 


adequate 


ard efficient protection on the part of the| 


Treasury which will stimulate the Mexican 
capitalists so that, from holders of mort- 
gages or of owners of “houses of prod- 
icts,” 
enterprise. But, above all, it will be neces- 
sary that the right of ownership contain 


they become converied into men of | 


various regions, according to oral informa- 
tion from the Marketing Servic@ Division 
of the Department of Commerce, which } 
pointed to surveys made In St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh. Having the data of perform- 
ances before them in the census, wholesal- 
ers are now trying io map out an improved 
course for the future, it was c~:plained. 


Cooperation among wholesalers to pusn 
their own regions is fairiy widespread and 
takes many forms in different parts of 
the country, according to the information 
received by the Department. Additional 


information was made available as fol- 
lows: 
Wholesalers and manufacturers in the 


Cincinnati area subscribe to a fund which 
is used to send out merchandising experts 
among the retailers; these experts help 
the small merchants, build good will and 
promote buying from local wholesalers. 

Los Angeles wholesalers have supported 
a common field force to survey and report 
on trade opportunities in the Los Angeles 
hinterland. 

For two years Denver’ wholesalers, 
adopting the slogan “Buy it in the R@eky 
Mountain region,” have canvassed retail- 
ers who did business elsewhere and urged 
them to patronize local distributors be- | 
cause of regional loyalty and price con- | 
siderations. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that St. Louis wholesalers have surveyed | 
their trade area to discover where they 
are weak; they found that in their re- 
gion the cross-roads store is diminishing 
in importance, and therefore wholesalers 
who wish to maintain their volume must 
seek to develop further their accounts in 
towns and cities. 


Silver Conference Urged | 
Before Western Governors 


PorTLAND, OreG., Oct. 27.—A_ resolution 
calling on the President to call an inter- | 
| national silver conference was introduced | 
today by Governor George H. Dern, of 
Utah, in opening the session of the third 
annual Wes.ern Governors’ Conference 

America, not China, is suffering from 
the low value of Chinese silver, said Ar- 
thur J. Prichard, vice president of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash 
_Governors present at the sessions are 
George H. Dern, Utah, presiding; A. M. 
| Clark, Wyoming; C. Ben Ross, Idaho; F. 


n- | widely advertised (and in this matter we all the strength which it possesses in well| B. Balzar, Nevada; Julius L. Meier, Ore- 
ings and which misled “with false bril-| may believe that we still navigate with | organized countries. 


| gon. 


| Beaufort to the Cape Fear River, and by 


about the middle of next March, boats 
will be able to go inside and thus escape 
that part of the outside run. Both ends 


of the new waterway are now open, and 
boats follow it 


from Beaufort to Bogue 
Inlet, thence along the outside coast to 
Masonboro Inlet where they again enter 
the new cut and follow it to Cape Fear 
River. By using this route, the dangerous 
passage around Frying Pan Shoals is 
avoided. 

From the mouth of Capé Fear River 
to Winyah Bay, a distance of 70 miles, 
there is no inside route and all craft must 
take to the open waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Once we enter Winyah Bay, we have 
an inside run to Charleston, S. C., a dis- 
tance of 75 miles. This section has least 
depths of 3'» to 4 feet at low water, but 
by taking advantage of the tide, boats of 
5 to 6 feet draft can make the passage, 
although there are some sharp turns to 
be made. The bottom is soft and your 
boat will drag through considerable mud. 

From Charleston to Beaufort, S. C., 
there are depths of 7 feet and over, ex- 


icept for two shoals, which United States 


engineers report will be removed by Nov. 
1, 1931. 


Beaufort to St. Johns 
Has Seven-foot Depth 


The next section, from Beaufort, S. C., 


to St. Johns River, is a 7-foot project, 
but at present there are a few places 
where a little less water exists. From 
Charlston to St. Johns River, the dis- | 
tance is about 256 miles. 

From St. Johns River to Miami, Fila., 
the Government has done an extensive 


|amount of dredging to provide a channel 


with a least depth of 5 feet, but the 
work is not yet complete and there are 
a few places where less water exists. 
Conditions are such that by taking ad- 
vantage of the tide or high water caused 
by winds, a boat drawing 5 feet can be 
taken through, although the navigator 
must expect an occasional grounding. 
The distance from St. Johns River to 
Miami is about 308 miles 

From Miami to Key West, 133 


a draft of 10 feet. 

The total stance from New York to 
Key West is about 1,439 nautical miles 
and affords a marvelous cruise for those 
fortunate enough to own a suitable boat. 

For the convenience of the inland navi- 
gator, the United States Coast and Gco- 
detic Survey publishes a series of 11 charts 
covering the entire distance between Nor- 
folk and Key West, with the sailing route 
shown as a red line. By following these 
charts the average per#on has no difficulty 
in finding his way through the maze of 
channels which form the inland water- 
ways of our southeastern coast. These 
charts are known as Inside Route Charts, 
and sell for 25 cents each. In addition, 
the Survey publishes the Inside Route 
Pilot, New York to Key West, which de- 
scribes the route in detail and gives com- 
plete sailing directions. It also describes 


the towns along the route and tells the 
navigator where he may obtain supplies, 
and have repairs made. 
volume is 30 cents. 


The price of this 





miles, | 
the rouie via Hawk Channel is partly pro- | 
'tected by the off-lying keys and is good for 


| 
| 
| 





To Chicago in 


One Business 
Hour .. 


The LIBERTY 
LIMITED 


USY men value the new 

faster schedule of The Lib- 
erty Limited to Chicago. It is 
now possible to get to the heart 
of the midwest at the cost of 
only one business hour! 

Leave Washington toward 
| the close of one business day— 
you are in Chicago for the 
opening of the next. 

The Liberty Limited is one of 
the fastest trains in America— 
and one of the most luxurious. 
Equipment, cuisine, service are 
| all of the highest Pennsylvania 
| standard. On this train, travel 
becomes a real pleasure. 

You will particularly enjoy 
the delicious ‘Liberty Dinner.”’ 
| Carefully prepared for the most 
exacting palate, it costs only 
$1.25! It is one of the increas- 
ingly popular features of this 
de luxe flyer. 


The Liberty Limited leads a 
fleet of nine trains daily to Chi- 
cago. To St. Louis, The Amer- 
| ican and “Spirit of St. Louis” 
lead a fleet of six trains. 


| 


Swift Flyers to Chicago 


5 

THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington.....4.02 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago........ 9.00 A. M. 

e 

| MANHATTAN LIMITED 
| Leaves Washington....7.05 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago... --2.05 P. M. 


es 
THE STATESMAN 
Leaves Washington.....11.10 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago.... 5.35 P. M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger 
Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


| [PENNSYLVANIA 
| WRAamroap 





A.towances can 


be made for the 


man who expects 


to get more for his old car than it’s 


worth. You got us 
« » « Come in and 


HUP 


SIXES 
FREE-WHEELING 


AND 


right the first time! 
see if you didn’t. 


MOBILE 


EIGHTS 


AT NO EXTRA COST 





Hupp MoToR CAR CORPORATION 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” 





“~ 
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Gains Outweigh ‘Central School Act | Advent of ‘Talkie’ 


Losses in Value 


Of Farm Crops 


Rising Prices of Grain and 


Cotton Offset Weakness 


In Animal Products, Eggs 
And Poultry 


Gains in 
outweighed losses during the latter half 
of October, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Oct. 27. 

Grain, cotton, potatoes, cabbage, and 
some varieties of apples were higher, the 
Department said, while the weakest fea- 
tures were butter, eggs, livestock, and 
meats. The statement follows in full text: 

Gains in prices of farm products the 
second half of the month have outweighed 
the losses because of the importance of 
the rising markets on the leading staples, 
grain and cotton. Weakest features the 
third week of October were mostly among 
the animal products, including butter, 
eggs. livestock and meats. Heavyweight 
poultry has tended lower through the 
month. Potatoes advanced in some mar- 
kets. Onion prices show some further 
gains, also a few declines. 


regular, some varieties selling higher. 
Cotton Prices Rise 


The cotton market continued to advance 


the second half of October. Domestic and 
foreign demand for spot cotton was fair 
: good. There were numerous inquiries 
or white cottons in the lengths ‘x inch 
up to and including 1 inch. Demand was 
largely from merchants for either fulfill- 
ment of older commit 
ment purposes. 


Inquiries coming from manufacturers 


also were quite numerous, but in view of 
the relatively high asking basis by sellers, 


transactions with consumers of raw cotton | 


were somewhat restricted. The present 
prevailing asking basis by sellers was 
about the highest for the season so far. 

On account of the continued rather fa- 
vorable weather conditions with few ex- 
ceptions, the grade of the offerings con- 
tinued to range from about strict low mid- 
diing to strict middling. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, at some time dur- 
img the month of September there were 
operated in the United States 25.2 million 
ere apna g spindles, compared with 
26.6 million for August and 26.1 million 
for September, 1930. 

The cotton acreage in certain countries 
reporting for 1931-32 amounted 
last season. the total 


However, pro- 


rices of farm products have | 


Cabbage sold | 
a little lower and apple markets were ir- | 


ments or for invest- | 


Of State Is Upheld 


New York Commissioner Is 
Sustained in Laying Out 
Such Districts 


ALBANY, N, Y., Oct. 27. 


The New York Court of Appeals has up- 
held, without opinion, the authority of the 
Commissioner of Education to lay out dis-| 
tricts for the establishment of so-called | 
central schools. The court affirmed the 
decision of the Appellate Division, Fourth | 
| Department, holding the central school 
law constitutional. 

The law reads as follows: z 

“The Commissioner of Education is 
herebv authorized and empowered to lay 
out in this State in any territory exclusive 
of a city school districts conveniently 1lo- 
cated for the attendance of scholars and 
of suitable size for the establishment of 
central schools to give instructions usually 
|given ir the common schools and in high 
| schools, including instruction in agricul- 
| ture.” 
| The Appellate Division had rejected the 
}contention of those challenging the law 
| that it delegated legislative powers to the 
Com nissioner of Education. 


Improvement Sought 
In Home Furnishing 
At Moderate Expense 


‘Supplying of Expert Advice 
To Women With Limited 
Budgets Is Intention of 
President’s Committee | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
United States in order to know how much 
|the average family can afford to spend 
on home furnishing. On the basis of such 
|information the committee has attempted 
to plan the furnishing of a typical Amer- 
|ican home, combining good material and 
good deisgn at costs within the reach of 
the average pocketbook, and leaving full 
play for individual taste. 
Types of Furniture Surveyed | 
Another task of the committee has been 
|to survey the types of furniture that now| 
}go into the lower-income-group homes. 
|In this connection it has sought to deter- 





construction now in use. The committee 


Found Helpful to 
Standard of Film 


Appreciation of Artistry in 
Direction Another Factor 


STUDYING EXPLOSIVES USED IN COAL MINING 


In Elevating Cinema, Says 


Commerce Department 


Introduction of sound into the cinema, 
growing appreciation of artistry in di- 
rection, and increasing realization on the 
o of producers that good films can 
e made to show a profit are elevating 
the esthetic standard of American movies 
and are bringing to the industry rich 
rewards in the form of continued pros- 
perity in the face of general depression, 
according to an oral statement Oct. 27 by 
the Motion Picture Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The contribution of sound to the mo- 
tion picture, it was said, has undoubtedly 
been the impetus for better pictures. The 
addition of the speaking voice has brought 
the movie into the realm of the theater, 
it has stimulated the entrance of the 
highest stage talent to the films, it has 
made possible and is continuing to make 


possible the reincarnation of the best ex- | 
into the} 


amples of the dramatic art 
medium of the screen, according to the 
Division, which continued as follows: 

The silent film exploited motion. 
cause sound was not yet developed, a 
premium was placed on the appearance 
of the actor rather than on his artistic 
ability. Anyone who filmed well could, as 
a matter of fact, be utilized for the screen, 
given proper direction. Scenes were made 
in snatches, the sequence of the scenario 
was not necessarily followed, actors were 
made to “register” the emotions required 
by the story, and the patches were pieced 
together to form the running script. 

With the advent of sound, however, the 
complexion of cinema production under- 
went radical changes. -No longer was 
beauty the prime requisite of a draniatic 
actress nor handsomeness the indispensable 
quality of the romantic actor. Intelligence, 
understanding of dramatic technique, 
voice, elocution and personality became 
the essentials of cinema talent and attrac- 
tiveness, while desired, became a secondary 
quality. An actor for the screen, for the 
first time, had to be able to learn his 
lines. As on the stage, he had to live 
his role. 


Stage Talent Utilized 
The studios of the film centers, how- 


to 63,.-|mine the percentages of merchandise of | ever, were not any too well fortified with 
200,000 acres compared with 66,900,000 | go0q and poor taste, and of good and poor | Such_ talent. 


The producers had to call 


on Broadway for actors and actresses. 


duction for the same countries is re-| hopes that with such knowledge it may+Jhe names of the famous became associ- 


ported at 20,300,000 bales against 18,700,000 | he able to make recommendations for rea-| ted with the cinema; hardly a single | 
| outstanding personage has not been lured | 
Finally, the committee has undertaken|Py the innovation of sound into the film. | 


a@,year ago. Exports for the week ende 


Oct. 23 amounted to 213,108 bales, com-| 


pared with 199,892 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Grain Markets Advance 


*"A number of features contributed to the | 
wheat | 
the middle of the month. | 


firmness which developed in the 
market after 
Foreign inquiry for North American wheat 
Was more active. 
kets were generally firmer and active. 

Prices of forMgn wheats at Liverpool 
advance. The world’s available supply of 
wheat and flour in commercial c nels 
Oct. 1 totaled approximately 533,045,000 
bushels compared with 549,327,000 a year 
ago, according to trade estimates. 


Domestic cash wheat markets grenate | 
an 

Spring wheat increased materially. Spring | 
active and| 


ened but receipts both of Winter 


wheat markets were more 
prices advanced 2 to 3 cents per bushel 
despite the larger receipts. 

“The corn market held steady to firm 


at most points influenced. principally by | 


the strentgh in wheat. The rye, oats and 
barley markets strengthened with other 
rains but otherwise continued rather 
‘eatureless. 


Hay Markets Fairly Steady 


The hay markets averaged about steady 
in late October. The slight strength in 
alfalfa in the West was about” offset by 
weakness in timothy in several of 
more important central and 
markets. 

Prices of mill feeds continued upward 
the second half of October, influenced 
by betterment in commodiiy markets and 
an improved demand occasioned by some 


replenishment of stocks in dealers’ hands | 


at the approach of Winter. 
Consumer inquiry slackened somewhat 


at the maenet prices, especially for cotton- | 
which showed relatively greater | 


seed mea 
strength than other feedstuffs. Altogether 
feed prices advanced about 2 per cent 
since early in the month. 


Butter Prices Decline Sharply 
“ After the sharp decline of about 3 cents 


di 


Continental wheat mar- | 


the | 
eastern | 


Family Indebtedness | 


sonable changes in types. 


;to formulate the principles of the art of 
interior decoration according to the best 
professional standards, and to determine 
how best these can be incorporated in the 
practice of home furnishing. In line with 
this task the committee has prepared ar 
educational program for submission to the 
Conference. 

The work of the committee on home! 
furnishing and decoration like that of its 
30 fellow committees has been to a large 
extent pioneering spadework. The essen- 
| tial purpose is to determine what the pres- 
ent situation is in order that recommenda- 
tions leading to more healthful, more at- 
tractive, and more comfortable homes for 
the American people may be made by 
the Conference. 


Headed by Secretary Lamont 
The President's Conference on Home} 
Building and Home Ownership. has been 
organized under the cocnairmanship of 
Secretary Lamont, of the Department of 
Commerce, and of Secretary Wilbur, of the | 
Department of the interior. Dr. John| 
M. Gries is executive secretary, The mem- 
| bers of the Committee on Home Furnish- 
ings and Decoration represent all sections | 
of the country. They are: 
Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, chairman, New) 
York; Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman, New | 
| York; Miss Helen W. Atwater, Washing- | 
ton; Miss Lita Bane, Philadelphia; Miss 
Adelaide S. Baylor, Washington; Miss | 
| Pearl Chase, Santa Barabara; C. R. Clif-| 
ford, New York; Miss Harriet Goldstein, 
St. Paul; Miss Blanche Halbert, Washing- 
ton, Miss Joanne M. Hansen, Ames, Iowa; 
Miss Day Monroe, Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss 
Amy Prescott Morse, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
|Miss Mary E. Patterson, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Miss Alma L. F. Scidmore, Ithaca, N. Y.; | 
Mrs. Irene Sidley, Chicago; Dexter E. | 
Spalding, Boston; Miss Lucy Taylor (re-| 
search secretary), New York; Miss Rachel 
| Whittier, Boston. 





a pound soon after the middle of the} 


| popular 


As a result there has been brought to the 
screen the finest the drama has to offer, 
and that the public has responded to the 
participation of these stars is attested to 
y the many successes their pictures have 


achieved and the weakening enthusias ion 9 
1 Crue husia | of Labor has completed 29 studies involv- | 


given pictures featuring personages lack- 
ing in dramatic ability. 

Just why the introduction of sound 
should have raised the esthetic level of 
motion pictures is not easy of explanation. 
for it has been contended, and perhaps 
justifiably, that the silent film had tre- 
mendous potentialities which had scarcely 
been touched.- The high praise given sev- 
eral. films which depended entirely on 
pantomime and which made little or no 
use of subtitles was held as illustrative 
of what the silent films could really ac- 
complish under artistic supervision. It 
was maintained by many outstanding 
artists, as a matter of fact, that the field 
of the cinema lay in motion without 
audibility and that even the use of sub- 
titles could be better dispensed with. 


Place of Pantomime 


It was not realized, however, that the 
number of persons appreciative of pure 


|pantomime was too few to warrant the 


roduction of such films. Even in the 
egitimate theater, which caters to a more 
discriminatory audience, the proportion of 
patrons who delighted in action without 
words was relatively small. Pantomime, 
when extended beyond the usual limits, 
was considered “good theater” but not 
good for the box office. 

It was sound, the industry found, that 
the movie public wanted; and without 
sound it was impossible to bring to the 


cinema those artists who had delighted | 


millions from the stage with their voices. 
It will be recalled that the first “talkie,” 
featuring a stage idol who had won a 


large following through his rendition of | 
instantaneous | 


songs, met with 
success, despite the then imperfect state 
of sound reproduction. It was this ini- 
tial major sound film that showed to the 


industry the potentialities of the talkies | 


and which brought about the subsequent 


Be-| 


At THE Pittsburgh Experiment Sta- 
é tion of the Bureau of Mines, where 
the research work is directed to mining 
operations, investigations are conducted 
into the properties of explosives used 
in coal mining to provide measures for 
| prevention of accidents hazardous to 
| life and property. A ballistic pendulum 
for determining the strength of an ex- 
plosive under test is shown at the upper 
left; at the upper right is seen appa- 
ratus for determining the sensitivity of 
explosives to friction, and in the back- 
ground is the apparatus for photograph- 
ing the flames from explosion. The steel 
gallery for studying the initiation of 
explosives is shown in the lower picture; 
a nonpermissible explosive has _ just 
been fired into a mixture of gas and 
dust, which was exploded. 





Investigations Made 


| 


Of 320,000 Women 


Total of 29 Studies Which 
Involved 4,800 Individual 
Plants Completed Under 
Department of Labor 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department 


ing 320,000 women and has made a survey 
of working conditions in 4,800 individual 
plants, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 26. 

| Definite data has been gathered relative 
to employes, hours of work, wages, and 
| working conditions. The statement follows 
jin full text: ; i 

| An adequate understanding of prevail- 
| ing conditions with regard to the work of 
|women in industrial and commercial es- 
| tablishments of the country is essential to 
| any program concerned with the improve- 
ment of standards. 


Field Investigations Conducted 


Consequently, one major activity of the | 


|}Women’s Bureau has been to conduct a 
|series of field investigations with the pur- 
| pose of gathering data on the hours, earn- 
ings, and vane conditions of women 
| throughout the Nation. 
| More than 29 such studies have been 
|made by the Bureau, practically all of 
|which have reported upon the scheduled 
|hours of women in the various establish- 
|ments, and all of which have included 
|data on both earnings and working condi- 
| tions, or on one or the other. : 

To date, an analysis of the information 
included in the 29 studies shows that 
|data have been gathered concerning the 
{hours of approximately 320,000 women, 
|the earnings of about 230,000 and the 
working conditions of approximately 
270,000. é 
visited in connection with the collection 
|of this information. 

Definite Data Obtained 

In the majority of cases these definite 
data concerning numbers of employes, 
hours, wages, and working conditions 
have been obtained by Bureau field 
agents from interviews with employers, 


In Working Condition 


In all, around 4,800 plants were | 
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Newly Devel 


Manufacture of Explosives of Maximum Safety and Ef- 
ficiency Studied by Bureau of Mines 


“By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief En gineer, Experiment Stations Division, United 
States Bureau of Mines 


Coal is mined from a solid lump, so to} 
speak, acres in areal extent and many feet 
thick, and is then broken into sizes which 
can be handled by the miners and used 
by consumers. The coal is freed from the 
main lump by blasting; holes are drilled 
into the coal, explosives are placed in the 
holes, and they are fired; the broken 
pieces are removed from the mine to be 
put on the market; and the process is re- 
peated, 

The necessary operation of blasting 
introduces several hazards into the life 
of the miner. He may handle the mate- 
rial carelessly and be blown to pieces. The 
flame, which accompanies the discharge 
|of all explosives, may ignite inflammable 
gas, always present in the air of some 
|mines and a possible constitugnt of the 
| atmosphere in all mines. 

The least that such ignited gas can 
do is to burn a few luckless individuals. 
More frequently it initiates a widespread 
| explosion, similar to that depicted in the 
article printed on ‘Oct. 7, in which hun- 
|dreds of lives may be wiped out in a| 
single disaster. Therefore, one of thg first | 
investigations of the newly formed Bureau 
of Mines was to develop methods for re- 
ducing the danger from the legitimate use 
of explosives. 


| . ” 
Explosives Classed 


In Two Groups 
| These studies snowed that the size, du- 
| ration, and intensity of the flames from 
| the explosives then in use in mining coal 
| varied with the composition of the explo- | 
sive. For example, a sample of black | 
| blasting powder gave a 50-inch flame last- 
| ing 1,540 milliseconds, while another type 
| Of explosive had only a 20-inch flame of 
}0.3 millisecond duration. It is obvious 
that the larger, more prolonged, more in- 
tense flame gives greater opportunity for 
the ignition of any flammable gases or 
| dusts present in the air. 

From these studies came the idea of 


Me 
Hazard of Coal Mine Blasting Outlined 


| fumigation, refrigeration, anaesthesia, and 
| other purposes, has brought the question 
|of their safety to the public attention. 


| explosibility of many of these compounds 


{ment have included the selection of the 
| proper explosives for engineering and min- 


|}the measurement of the _ sensitivity 
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Arnold, Arthur C. Advertising type combina- 
and Robt. H. Powers. 75 p. 

Detroit, Dragon press, 1931. 31-24030 
| Baugy, Louis H., chevalier de, d. Journal of 
| ...; tr. by Nathaniel S. Olds. 56 p. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 1931. 31-18489 


|Behling, Burton N. Competition and monop- 
oly in public utility industries. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of l., 1931.) 15 p 
Urbana. T1l., 1821 31-24027 
Brock, Geo. D. Health through projects. 268 
| p., fillus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes & co., 1931. 
31-233864 
inc. 31 p. 
31-18486 


tions, by ... 


Library of Congress 
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| 


| 

Carl Schurz memeori:' foundation, 
Phil., 1930. 

Cohn, Louis H. Bibliography of works of 
Ernest Hemingway. 116 p illus, NN. Y¥., 
Random house, 1931 31-24034 

| Crookshank, Francis G. Epidemiological es- 

|} says. 136 p. Lond., K. Paul, Trench, Trub- 

ner & co., 1930 31-238938 

Eeles, Francis C., ed. Ancient stained and 
painted glass in churches of Surrey 141 
p., illus, Prt. by Butler and Tanner Itd. for 
Surrey archaeological soc 0 

Griswold, Joel S. 
2 p. Pasadena, 

Heal, Ambrose. English writing-m« 
their copy-books, 1570-1800 225 
Cambridge, At Univ., press, 1931 

Lindquist, Martin G. Plans for funeral homes. 
Prepared for Jt. conf. on business pro- 
cedure. 40 p., illus. Cincinnati, Prtd yc. 
J. Krehbiel co., 1931 31 

Major, Ralph H. The doctor explains 
N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931 

Gerardus, 1512-1594. 

.. . Literarum latinarum < j 
soriasque vocant, scribend m 
werp 1540.) Ed. in facsimile by 
56 p., illus. Antwerp, De 
Pegasus press, 1930 

Orton, Jason R. Arnold 
Partridge & Brittan 
N. Y., Reprtd., W. Abbatt, 1931 

Paradise, Scott H. History of 
Andover, Mass., 1798-1931 
over, Andover press, 1931 

Patton, Cornelius H. God's world. 297 p. N. 
Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-24026 

| Poggi, Edith M. Prairie province of Ill. study 

of human adjustment to natural environ- 
ment (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 

of [l., 1931.) 7 p. Urbana, Ill., 1931 

31-23912 
ed. Dictionary of printing 
111 p. Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Porte pub. co., 1939 


31-24031 
Rollo, W. K. Art of fiy fishing. 220 . illus. 
Lond., H. F. & G. Witherby, 1931 31-23901 
Winter, Leo. Textbook of exodontia. 2d ed. 
455 p., illus. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 
1931. 31-23896 
Stone, Ivan McK. Relation of petroleum to 
Amer. foreign policy. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1930.) 11 p. Urbana, 
Ill., 1931. 31-24029 
Stull, De Forest. Our world today, textbook 
in new geography, by ...and Roy W. Hatch. 
721 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931 
31-23908 
Leonard M. _ Financial history of 
street railways. (Abstract 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 
Urbana, Iill., 1931 
Alexander, James. 
58 p. ea 


Sabin 
Calif., 1930 
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Jan Denuce. 
Sikkel Paris, 
31-24037 

by. NN. Fe 
Tarrytown, 
31-18501 
printing in 
27 p., illus. And- 
31-24038 
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| Porte, Roy T., 
terms. 2d ed 


Zingler, 
Chicago 
10 p. 

31-24028 

- ‘i Mastering your own mind. 

terials. Lump coal brings a higher price Funk & Wagnalls co., 1931. 

than fine sizes. Therefore, the propor- 3 

tion of lump coal produced by explosives 

of various kinds and under different con- 

ditions of use has been determined. As 

a result of this study, one mine increased 

its lump coal 7% per cent and decreased 

its expliaive consumption 31 per cent. 


From these and similar physical studies 
conducted at the Explosives Experiment 
Station, Bruceton, Pa. ‘see buildings at 
right in the article published Oct. 7), and 
from chemical tests made at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station have come rec- 
ommendations for. the manufacture of ex- 
plosives of maximum safety and efficiency. 


The recent discovery, development, and 
marketing of new and better products for 
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D. National 

(Thesis 
Therefore, studies have been made of the 149 p. 
and the effect of inert gaseous diluents 
upon their explosive limits. The appli-| 
cation of these results will materially re- 
duce the hazards from the use of such 
newer articles of commerce. 


Other problems that have engaged the 
attention of this section since its establish- 


liquid .axygen explosives (L.O.X.), the 
adaptation of liquid carbon dioxide ‘CO2) 
to blasting, the photography of explosive 
flames as an aid to the study of the rate 
of detonation of explosives, and other stud- 
ies of a similar nature. 

The work of the Bureau of Mines in re- 
ducing other hazards to which the ccal 
miner is exposed will be described in later 
articles. 


ing operations, the testing of detonators. 
of 
trinitrotoluene (T.N.T.), the selection of 
primers for high explosives, the use of 





ote 


managers, foremen, from inspection of | classifying all explosives into two groups— 


month, a steadier tone was seen in the| Is Estimated at $200 


in the month with] 


butter markets late 

some recovery at Chicago. 

tone is still unsettled. 
Storage withdrawals were lighter owing 


The under- 


mostly to the cautious attitude of buyers, | 


and the fact that it is becoming increas- 


ingly difficult to purchase long lines of | 


fancy quality. 

* The relatively light storage reserves are 
still the basis of underlying strength of 
market position. Consumption in larger 
eities was reported as fairly well main- 
tained. Reports from some large cream- 
éry associations showed production in- 
creasing but below that of a year ago. 

, Country cheese markets ruled decidedly 
easy in late tober. The primary rea- 
son for the adverse price trend appeared 
to be a lack of buying interest, although 
the rapidly declining butter markets, and 
the relatively heavy ouiput of cheese dur- 
ing recent weeks also played a large part. 


Choice Cattle Advance 


Increased marketings of grass and short- | 


fed cattle, and a continued scarcity of 
choice dry-feds, caused a two-way market 
the third week of October. Strictly choice 
fed steers and yearlings advanced to a 


new high top for the season, showing, |! 


along with good and better grades of 
weighty steers, price upturns of 50 to 
75 cents over mid-month prices. 

Other grades of slaughter steers worked 
lower, and the widest price range between 
low grade and choice cattle of the season 
was established. 

Changes in the hog market were small, 
and considering the sizeable volume of 
marketings, prices were well sustained. 
The spread in prices continues narrow, 
with most good and choice 219 to 250- 
pound butchers selling at Chicago at $5 
and $5.40. 

While the market on lambs selling for 
slaughter has been wildly erratic for sev- 
eral weeks past, feeder lambs have fliuc- 
tuated narrowly in value. Prices of 
slaughter lambs have fluctuated widely 
this month. These price changes largely 
reflected changes in supply 

At the end of the third week of Sep- 
tember prices had reached the lowest of 
the year, and for many years. From this 
low level prices advanced gradually. 
Another spectacular advance was made 
in mid-October. But a sharp drop fol- 
lowed and recently the market was back 
near the low point of the year. 

Volume of trade in eastern wool mar- 
kets has been moderate in late Oc- 
tober, and a large percentage of bids wre 


made too low to receive favorable consid- | 


eration from sellers. Prices ranged 
from slightly lower to fully steady as 
eeeaparec with recent quotations. Many 
of the concessions were restricted to odd 
lots closing out large lines. 
Egg Markets Move Lower 

The seasonal upward swing in fresh 
_egg prices which gained momentum the 
latter part of September lost force dur- 
ing October. Quotations on mixed colors 
from the Middle West at New York 
reached their high point for the season 
shortly before the middle of the month, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


conditions. | 


improvement in the technical phases of 
sound. 

_ Today the motion 
in a position to put into its productions 
| the artistic qualities which the more dis- 
|criminating theatergoers want, without 
‘ | Sacrificing the elements of action and mo- 
[Continued from Page 1.] | tion which the less imaginative require. 
jindustrial banks and loan associations |Sound has made this mixture possible. 
| have put an estimated capital of $1,572,- | It is bound to have a far-reaching cultural 
000,000 into the business of financing the | ‘Mfluence upon the millions of people who 
| American homes and various personal | egularly patronize the cinema. 

needs. From this investment they draw ar cia atirincmeas = 


approximately $644,000,000 each year in . 
| } Leggings Protect Mules 


jloan charges. Insurance loans, not in- 
| cluded in these figures, would add another \ ~e ° ° 
#rom Sisal in Tropics 
Hockey players wear shin guards, cow- 


| large sum. 
| boys wear chaps, and in the Tropics mules 


| While total ,retail sales were doubled 
| during the postwar period ended in 1929, | 
wear leather leggins. The leggings are 
put on mules used to cultivate sisal, one of 


sales on credit were tripling. Between 
| the chief sources of binder twine. Sisal 


| 
| 


‘Figures Are Shown in Survey 
By Commerce Department 


1928 and 1930 the volume of loan out- 
standing from loan offices increased from 
$100,000,000 to $275,000,000; these loans 
usually were made to meet indebtedness 
previously incurred by commodity pur- | be protected, against them. 
chases. Frequently they were made to 
meet circumstances arising out of some | tion is necessary. Tractors are being used | 
emergency such as death or illness be-|in increasing numbers for sisal cuitiva- 
cause most American families do not keep | tion.—Issued by the Department of Agri- 
a wide margin between their expenditures | culture. 

and their income. The increase in the | 
loan business is the result, not the cause, 
of the increased indebtedness. 


Many of the 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
eee et | AND BOOKS 


New Method Determines et 
2 | Information regarding these publications 
Oil Content of Pecans! may be obtained by writing to the de- 


partment in the State given below. 
The oil content of pecans may be deter- | x, y.—ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen., for c. yr. 1930 
;mined more quickly and accurately than| ‘submitted to Gov. by Maj. Gen. Franklin 
|ever before by a new method adapted by a| W. Ward, Adj. Gen. Albany, 1931. 
Department of Agriculture chemist from | Nevg—Ann. Ins. Rept. Comp. May 1. 1931, by 
the well-known Babcock test for cream. oe ©. Fekeneon. Cousretes, 406 86 Smee 
Heretofore the amount of oil, or fat, in anaes , & , 
these nuts has been ascertained by ex- | Mith;—State Prison, Statistica! 
tracting it from the meats with ether—a 1931. 
time-consuming process, which also eX-|Minn.—Educl. Directory, Dept. of Educ., 
tracts other material and sometimes 1931. St. Paul, 1931. 
causes a loss in oil. In the new method,|N. H.—Publie Acts and Jt. Resolutions of 
as in the Babcock test, dilute sulfuric acid} Lesisl., 1931 and Special Session, 1930. Pub. 
is used to liberate pecan oil in a pure wn aoey. as Ms te Concord, 1931. 

; | Vt. . pt. of Public Service Comm 
state from the nut meats. Only 30 min-/| " Dec, 31, 1927-Dec. 31, 1929. Submitted to 
utes are required for the sulfuric acid! Gen. Assembly by Henry B, Shaw. Chair- 
mehod, as compared with 2 hours\for the| man. Montpelier, 1930. 
ether extract method. Calif.—Pharmacy Law. State Bd. of Pharmacy. | 

The oil content of five varieties of pe-| Amendments by Legiel. to 1951, incl. Sacra- 
cans analyzed by the new method in the} Bienn 
Department of Agriculture laboratory | 
ranged from 173.77 to 177.58 per cent.—| 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. | 


Rept. for Je., 
Harry H. Jackson, Warden, Lansing, 


1930- 


5th Bienn. Rept. of Dept 
for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30 
son, Dir. Sacramento 
Ill.—Banking Law, Auditor's 
Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Springfield, 1930 
Minn.—Laws of State Relating to Railroad 
and Warehouse Comm., Including Laws En- 


Annual Farm Forest Crop 
acted During the Legisl. Session, 1931. St 


: oe ga eee | 
‘Is Worth 395 Millions!) $20 331 


| Idaho—Journals 
i | Idaho Legis] 

State yield as much as pa the Monee - Le , Seciuding Journal of Extarordinary 
timber per year. An exhibit from the | pa 14th Ann. Rept ts eo for 
Forest Service shows that the annual farm] “¢. yr. 1930. Submitted to Gov. by S. Glasini 
forest crop is worth $395,000,000. Timber| Chrm. Baton Rouge, 1931. ar —e 
not only pays in dollars and cents, but it | Me.—18th Bienn. Rept. of Forest Comr., 
is like a bank account upon which the! yrs. 1929 and 1930. Submitted to Gov 
owner can draw in times of stress. Its} Nell L. Violette, Forest Comr. 
uses range from farm buildings, telephone <a 
poses. repairs, and fuel on the farm, to saw . 
ogs, cross-ties, pulpwood, posts, and poles. 
—Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


of Institutions, 
1930. Earl E. Jen- 


1931 
Edition, 


of the Sen. and House of 


One-third of all farms 2lst Session, Jan. 5. 1931-Mar. 


c 
by 
Augusta, 
Ann. Rept. of Comm. of Labor and In- 
dustry, Dept. of Labor, for yr. ended Dec. 
31, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by C. J. Beck- 
man, Comr. Topeka, 1931. 


picture industry is | 


| leaves have sharp spines and animals must | 


| sisal fields are so rocky that hand cultiva- | 


1930. | 


plants, and from examination of pay 
relds. 

In 20 instances information of this 
type has been obtained in connection 
with particular State surveys, under- 
taken in every case at the request of an 
organization or authorities in the State. 

Because it is impossible in the limited 
time of the survey to cover all the es- 
tablishments in which women work, a 
representative number of plants in the 


various woman-employing industries have | 


been chosen for study, including large, 
small, and medium-sized establishments 
presenting a fair and representative pic- 
ture of the woman-in-industry situation. 

Manufacturing plants have been included 
in all the State investigations, laundries 
in all but one, general mercantile estab- 
lishments and five-and-ten cent stores in 
all but two, hotels and restaurants in 
three, telephone exchanges in five, and 
transportation, offices and canneries in 
one each, 

Seven Surveys Completed 

Other than the State studies, the Wo- 
men’s Bureau has conducted some seven 
surveys of hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions in special industries. Investiga- 
tions were carried on in plants within the 
same industry scattered over varied &x- 
tents of territory, in some cases within a 
single city or State, but in others spread- 
ing with a truly nation-wide scope. 

Of the seven studies of particular in- 
dustrial groups that figure in the numeri- 
cal data already presented. two were re- 
ports of candy manufacturing, one in 
Philadelphia and the other in Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

The five remaining were concerned with 
fruit growing and canning in the State 
of Washington, laundries in 23 cities in 17 
States, pineapple canneries in Hawaii. 
meat packing in 13 cities‘in 9 States, and 
cigars and cigarettes in 11 States. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described. under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, ‘should be given. 

Reciprocal Recognition of Certificates of In- 
spection of Vessels Assigned to Transporta- 
tion of Passengers, Agreement between U 

| §. and Italy.—Exec, Agréement Ser. No. 23, 

| Pub. No. 242, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 

| 5 cents 31-28293 

| First-Aid Treatment for Injuries from Chemi- 
cal Agents Chemical Warfare Service. U 
S. War Dept Price, 5 cents 31-28294 

Careers, Architecture—Leafiet No. 10, OM. of 
Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents 

E31-777 

Open Commit- 

1921, to Dec. 31, 
34, U. S. Dept. 
Agr. 31-920 


Corn Futures, Vol. of Trading 
ments and Prices, Jan. 3, 
1929.—Statistical Bull. No 
of Agric. Price, 35 cents 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part II, Aug., 1931. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 


| those that are relatively safe and those 
| that will readily ignite explosive mixtures; 

or, as they have been designated, “per- 
| missible” and “nonpermissible” explosives. 
| Thorough tests for safety were tnerefore 
| developed, and through the cooperation 
| of the manufacturers, who now submit to 
;this Bureau all new coal-mining explo- 
| Sives for test before placing them on the 
| market, it is possible for miners to work 
| with a minimum of risk from this source. 

At present there are 138 explosives 
which have passed these Bureau ot Mites 
Salety tests and are designated as per- 
missible. | 
_ The liability of an explosive when fired| 
in a mine to initiate a wholesale explosion | 
| is determined in a steel gallery 100 feet! 
long (see figure 1). Various quantities of 
|coai dust may be distributed throughout 
this gallery, or gas in different amounts | 
may ve aamitted, or both, and the effect 
noted of the discharge of different explo- | 
| Sives under different conditions. 

From these data the safest composition 
of explosives and the least hazardous, 
methods of use can be determined. Figure 
1 shows the completion of such a tesi in| 
which a violent explosion has been initi-|} 
‘ated from the discharge of only three- 
fourths pound of nonpermissible explosive, | 
Means for Reducing | 
Liability of Ignition 

While iavesvigaving means for reducing} 
the liability of ignition of gas and dust 
in mine air, the Bureau of Mines did not| 
forget the possibility of fatal accidents 
from the discharge of explosives in han- 
dling. As part of its accident-reduction | 
program, the Bureau has encouraged the 
production of explosives which are not too 
sensitive to sudden impact, friction, or) 
other external influences. 

To this end, it has studied the sensitivity | 
of many types of material in the equin-| 
ment shown in figure 2, and has deter-| 
mined the relation between composition | 
and sensitivity. 

It must not be thought that the reduc- 
tion of flame.and increase of stability are 
effected simply by reducing the power of 
the explosive. These materials are used 
for the definite purpose of producing a 
force sufficient to break the massive coal | 
or rock into sizes that can be handled and} 
used. 

To be sure that the tested explosives | 
are not only safe, but that they will do| 
the work for which they were manufac- | 
tured, tests are made in the ballistic pen- 
dulum in figure 3. In this test the ex- 
plosive is discharged in contact with a 
steel pendulum weighing 16 tons. The 
swiks imparted to this mass is a measure 
of the strength of the explosive. 

The detonation of all explosives re- 
sults in the liberation of gases, many of 
which are very poisonous. Determina- 
tions of the amount and composition of 
these gases, which vary with the com- 
position of the explosive, are made to 
| ascertain the material which can be used 
with the least danger from gaseous) 
products. 








Safety, stability and strength are not 


(14-21465)the only qualities desired in these ma- 


GOOD THINGS 
IN CANS 


© It’s a long, up-trail from the cave- 


man’s sun-dried fish to a tomato- 
juice cocktail. 


© 


SALMON. beef and chicken, 
corn, and beans, the food of the sea, the fruit of 
the vine, meals from consomme to kumquats... 
America eats a can a week apiece. 


Making canned foods good foods, good for 
the consumer, good for the producer, is a big job 
and the Government helps. 


Killing the die-hard germs, preserving flavor, 
cutting cost, assaying new tastes and new mar- 
kets, all this makes a fascinating story as told in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 
in this field, in the new series on 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 
Beginning Oct. 30 


Educational Department 


The Auited States Daily 
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Cooperative Sale ‘Bet 


Of Farm Crops in’ 


Montana Gaining Dr. 


Nearly a Third of 1931) 
Wool to Be Marketed 
Through Association, Ac- 
cording to Farm Board | 


The Montana Wool Cooperative Market- 
ing Association has received about 10,- 
486,075 pounds of the 1931 clip of that 
State, and producers of livestock, grain, 
poultry and dairy products, and beets, in 
that State are served by cooperatives, the 
Federal Farm Board stated in a recent 
summary of the progress of cooperative 
marketing in the State. The statement 
follows in full text: i 

Farmers of Montana are availing them- 
selves of the benefits of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Livestock, wool, and grain 
growers, through their local organizations, 
are participating in the national market- 
ing programs for these commodities, which 
the cooperatives of the country are de- 
veloping with the aid of the Federal Farm 


Board. sites 
Groups Extend Activities — 
Poultry, dairy and bean producers’ asso- 
ciations are expanding their cooperative 
activities. Sugar beet growers have had 
assistance in forming a cooperative asso- 
ciation which is a member of the national 

agency set up for that commodity. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act is to assist 
farmers in building a marketing system 
which they themselves will own and op- 
erate in their own interests. In assisting 
cooperatives the Farm Board is taking 
great care to see that they have sound 
financial structure and operating policies. 
State colleges and extension forces, voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and other 
agricultural agencies are cooperating with 
the Farm Board in its work in Montana. 

Producers of livestock in Montana are 
served by the Intermountain Livestock 
Marketing Association with its headquar- 
ters at Denver, Colo. This association 
which was organized in August, 1930, is a 
member agency of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. ; 

During the five-month period of 1930 
this association handled for its members 
134.918 head of livestock. In addition to 
operating a livestock sales agency on the 
Denver market the Intermountain offers 
its members a direct sales service from 
ranch to feeder. Thousands of _ feeder 
lambs have been marketed direct from 
the range to the Eastern and Corn Belt 
feeders during the past year. 

Credit Corporation Set Up 

Besides rendering an efficient marketing 
service the Intermountain Association has 
set up a livestock credit corporation, capi- | 
talized at $500,000, which is furnishing 
financial service to its members in Mon- 
tana and adjoining States. 

In addition to livestock marketed 
through the Intermountain Livestock 
Marketing Association, a considerable 
portion of the cattle and sheep from 
Montana moved to terminal markets in 
the Corn Belt. Producers patronizing 
such markets as Chicago, St. Paul and 
Sioux City may be served by member 
sales agencies of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association operating on those 
markets. 

Wool growers in Montana are served 
by the Montana Wool Cooperative Mar- 
keting Association of Helena, Mont. The 
Montana Wool Cooperative Marketing | 
Association has received approximately 
10,486,075 pounds of wool of the 1931 clip. 
This amount represents approximately 30 | 
per cent of the 1931 Montana wool clip. 

Growers signing a market agreement 
with this association are eligible to a pre- 


shearing advance on their wool; also a | 


commodity advance on their wool at the 
time it is delivered to the association. 
The wool is appraised by competent wool 
men who are specialists tn grades and 
shrinkages, and the growers’ clips are 
sold on the basis of their grade and qual- 
ity directly to mills by the sales agent 
of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 
Grain Growers Benefited 

Grain growers of Montana are served 
by four regional members of Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, central sales 
‘agency of the grain cooperatives which 
has headquarters in Chicago. The por- 
tion of the State west of the Continental 
Divide is served by the North Pacific 
Grain Growers of Spokane, Wash. 

The eastern portion of the State is 
served by the Farmers Union Terminal 
Associations of St. Paul, Minn., the North- 
west Grain Association of Minneapolis, 
and the North Dakota-Montana Wheat 
Growers Association of Grand Forks, N. 
Dak. The American Wheat Growers As- 
sociation also operates in the Spring 
wheat area, but its activities have not 
extended into Montana to any large 
extent. F | 

Loans have been made by the National 
to all of these regionals, and in some} 
cases the regionals have made loans to 
the local associations. The services of 
these regionals are available to practi- 
cally every farmer in the State either 
through membership direct, or by mem- 
bership in a local farmers’ elevator as- 
sociation. 

Through participation in the program 
of the National, the regionals operating 
in Montana are able to find a broader 
market outlet for the - of their 
grower members. Through financial and 
other assistance given the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, Montana grain 
growers are benefiting from the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. 

Poultry and Dairy Cooperatives 

Farmers members of the Northern Mon- 
tana Turkey Growers Association and the 
Southern Montana Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation have been benefited from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act through assistance 
given to the regional turkey sales agency, 
the Northwestern Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

In September, 1930, with the aid of the 
Farm Board, 60 turkey pools in Montana, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Utah, which formerly operated 
in competition with each other, were fed- 
erated into this regional. More than 4.- 
000,000 pounds of dressed turkeys were 
marketed by this sales agency during its 
first season of operation. This consti- 
tutes about 40 per cent of the turkeys 
raised in the area. 

More than 2,400 turkey growers in the 
area received higher prices for their 
turkeys as a result of their local associa- 
tion taking advantage of the sales activi- 
ties of the central sales agency. The) 
regional borrowed $100,000 from the revolv- 
ing fund in the Fall of 1930 to enable it to 
make larger and more prompt advances 
to the growers than would otherwise be 
possible. 

A survey has been made of the business 
of the Farmers Union Cooperative Cream- 
ery at Billings, Mont., and assistance has 
been given this association in developing 
a more efficient operating program. 

Beet Growers Form Cooperative 

With the aid of the State and county 
extension services and the Farm Board, 
sugar beet producers of Montana and 
Wyoming have organized the Montana- 
Wyoming Beet Growers Association. The 
Association has more than a thousand 
members in Montana and about half that 
number in Wyoming. 

It is a member of the National Beet 
Growers Association, a central agency 
made up of the various regional and State 
beet growers of the country. The acre- 
age represented in the membership of the 
National is about 610,000 acres of approxi- 
@mately three-fourths of the total sugar 
beet acreage of the United States. The 
National Association is a _ bargaining 
agency. 

The Montana Bean Growers Association 
at Billings, Mont., borrowed money from 
the revolving fund to assist it in market- 
ing the 1930 crop of its members. 


‘ 


|This agency was 














ter Markets in T urkey 
Are Said to Be Developing’ 











Klein Asserts Reforms Are Increasing 
Commercial Potentialities 





Turkey will become a better market 
for American products due to economic 
and industrial reforms, Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, predicted in a radio address 
Oct. 25. Publication of the address in 
full text was begun in the issue of 
Oct. 27 and concludes as follows: 

A curiously arresting, fascinating town, 
this Angora—full of fantastic contrasts, | 
an embodiment of violent ancient epics 
and of surging modern aspirations. We} 
Americans need to get away from our old 
association of this word “Angora” with | 


beautiful long-haired goats and cats. An- 
gora today is the seat of a government 
which has its eyes riveted on the future 
and which “means business” in every con- 
ceivable sense of that term. 

When I was there last Winter, I was 
struck by the enormously varying aspects 
of the place. The old town, rather dingy, 
with narrow streets and houses of sun- 
dried mud bricks, clusters about the base 
of a towering rocky citadel or acropolis 
crowned with mementos of every con- 
queror whose hordes have swept over that 
Anatolian plain. 

How utterly different this is from the 
new Angora that has been rising only a 
short distance away—a town laid out with 
much of the simplicity and precision and 
broad vision that we find in Washington, 
a city with splendidly planned boulevards, 
pleasant parks, broad spaces and fine new 
government buildings—a city which re- 
minds one, too, of one of our own western 
boom towns, crude in some ways, to be 
sure, but full of an irrepressible deter- 
mination to “arrive.” Angora has electric 
lights. Its streets are traversed by motor 
buses. Visitors can find accommodation 
in an absolutely first-class hotel. 

Angora forms one example of the way 
in which the new republic, under the very | 
able leadership and direction of President 
Mustapha Kemal, is striving to bring the 
Turkish people into line with modern life. 
All this affects business. It makes trade 
easier for us. Let us take one striking 
example of that fact. 


Change in Alphabet 
Permits Typewriters 


In the past, American typewriter manu- 
facturers could never sell their machines 
to Turkish purchasers for the transaction 
of Turkish business or the conduct of any 
other Turkish correspondence. 
son is very simple. 
terly different from our own. The Turks, 
from time immemorial, had used the an- 
cient Arabic script, which looks to us like 
ornate strokes of a decorative artist's 
brush. 

This script was beautiful enough, but it 
was enormously difficult. It had 482 let- 
ter combinations. No typewriter could 
make adequate provision for such a for- 
midable array as that. But recently, and 
abruptly, this Arabic script was abandoned, 
by order of Mustapha Kemal. Our own 


|Latin alphabet was installed in its place. 


This was done in the interest of a higher 
literacy in the country, to facilitate busi- 


Labor Is Greatest 
Farm Expense Item 


Found to Constitute Fourth of 
Operation Costs © 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are estimated to have been hired workers 
not working on their home farms. Be- 
cause farming is least active at that time 
of year in practically all States, these 10,- 
680,000 persons may be regarded as the 
regular working force of American agri- 
culture. 

Spring farm work brings a demand for 
seasonal workers and an increase in the 
volume of agricultural employment. Con- 
spicuous among the early operations re- 
quiring extra labor are Koil preparation, 
crop planting, cotton chopping, sugar- 
beet blocking and thinning, and lambing. 

The harvest season brings greater need 
for extra laborers. Thousands of casual 
workers respond to pick fruits and cotton, 
gather truck crops, harvest and thresh 
wheat, dig potatoes, and husk® corn. 
Women and children take a large part 
in some of these tasks, within their 
strength and ability The labor force 
required in some of these harvests is sev- 
eral times that needed to grow crops. 

The areas of greatest demand for ex- 
tra help are characterized by some kind 
of specialized crop production. Such are 
the truck crop and fruit districts of the 


| Atlantic and Pacific Coast States, the Cot- 


ton Belt (especially west of the Missis- 
sippi River), the wheat regions, the Corn 
Belt, and the sugar-beet districts. 

Dairy farms have the steadiest demand 
for labor. Their livestock require nearly 
the same amount of care throughout the 
year. 

The proportion .of the population re- 
quired to supply the needs of the Na- 
tion for agricultural products has steadily 
declined in the last century. In 1820 
about 87 per cent of the persons gainfully 
occupied were engaged in agriculture. 
Since 1840 the introduction of machinery 
has revolutionized agricultural methods. 

Farm machinery was at first animal 
powered; in the last 15 years motoriza- 
tion greatly increased its efficiency and 
displaced many work animals. The aver- 
age farm worker has become able to pro- 
duce far more than is required for his 
family. This has released so large a pro- 
portion of the working population to other 
occupations that now less than one-quar- 
ter of the whole can produce farm prod- 
ucts for all. 

The farmer's largest items of money 
expenditure include wages of hired labor; 
livestock, feed, fertilizer, seed, machinery, 
and tools bought; and taxes. The largest 
of these is wages. For the country as a 
whole it constitutes one-quarter of the ex- 
penditure for the items named. 

In 1927 and 1928 the proportion ranged 
from 20 per cent in the North Central to 
40 per cent in the South Central States. 
In the North Atlantic States hired-labor 
wages were less than the expense for feed. 
In the North Central States the expendi- 
ture for livestock is about the same as for 
hired labor. The value of board and rent 
furnished would add a quarter to the 
money remuneration of hired farm la- 
borers. 


ance was given this association in carrying 
on an expansion program with the result 
that its membership was increased about 
50 per gent in 1930. The Montana Asso- 
ciation and similar associations in Idaho 
and Wyoming comprise the Tri-State Bean 
Corporation, a regional cooperative sales 
agency for Great Northern beans produced 
in these three States. 


Bean Growers Organized 
The Montana Bean Growers Association 
is one of a number of dried bean coopera- 
tives that organized the National Bean 
Marketing Association, a central sales 
agency for that commodity. Under the 
program agreed upon, active operations in 
the National will be delayed until oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for further de- 

velopment of regional associations. 
Montana fruit and vegetable producers 
have an interest in the steps being taken 
to begin operation of the National‘ Fruit 
and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., a central 
agency set up by fruit and vegetable co- 
operatives to afford them a cooperatively 
owned and operated terminal sales agency. 
incorporated in May, 
and its directors are now engaged in con- 


| bitious natives, 


The rea-| 
The alphabet was ut- | 


ness dealings, and to make it easier for 
modern ideas to pernteate the Turkish 
consciousness. 


, You could hardly imagine a more dras- 

tic, more courageous overturn than this 
in the habits of a people. But it has gone 
into effect. It is working. The new alpha- 
bet is in the schools. It is in the press, 
the signs, the “ads.” Government em- 
ployes are mastering it. 


The demand for standard American 
typewriters is sure to mount with some 
speed. Commercial contacts and sales- 
efforts of every sort will be immeasurably 
facilitated. The Turks are determined to 
employ this new business tool; make no 
mistake about that. One group of am- 
who possibly could not 
afford books, were seen going to the Eng- 
lish cemetery and very Canahully studying 
the letters on the tombstone. 


The market for American 
caps was expanded 
when the new 
sued an order 
longer be worn. 
fez has been for ages a distinctive (not 
to say peculiar) headgear 
of the world. But the new regime at 
Angora considered it undesirable that 
Turks should thus be differentiated. 


Big Demand Created 
For Hats and Caps 


The fez was regarded by the new ad- 
ministration as a symbol of the an- 
tiquated order of things— 
having a certain association with the 
domination of the hierarchy, the ancient 
affiliation of the Moslem Church and the 


hats and 
to .a certain extent 
Turkish government 
that 


State which they were determined to end. | 


So the fez was strictly banned. 

Thus a big demand in Turkey for or- 
dinary hats and caps was created. 
American makers furnished some of 
these. Similarly, the Turkish women 
Nave been urged to discard their veils. 


The concealment of feminine features | 


in public had been the absolute rule since 
the days of Mohammed himself. But at 
the present time the veil has all but dis- 
appeared, except in the rural districts. 

I know it is evident to you all that 
there must be an extraordinary person- 
ality behind such reforms as those I have 
tried to outline. And indeed there is 
such a _personality—that of President 
Mustapha Kemal, with whom I had the 
honor and pleasure of talking at Angora, 
not so very long ago. 

The president of the new Turkey makes 
a vivid impression upon the observer. 
His mind is most acute and penetrating. 
He goes to the root of a subject quickly. 
He displays an iron resolution. His per- 
sonal conversation, no less than _ his 
measures of public policy, proves that 
he sees things “in the large’; he has 
the capacity to deal vigorously with im- 
mediate circumstances, while he pos- 
sesses, at the same time, a vision that 
leaps beyond them. 

He cherishes the worth-while elements 
in the racial origins and old traditions 
of the Turkish people, but he is an in- 
sistent devotee of alert and brisk ad- 
vancement. Above all, he 
to bring Turkey into step with the speed- 
ing progress of this new postwar world. 

So we see reforms of many sorts in 
this new near eastern state. There has 


is- | 
the fez should no} 
As all of you know, the! 


in that part} 


in some cases | 








is determined | 
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The Colorado River is to be tapped above the confluence with the Williams River, about 150 miles below the 
site of the Hoover Dam and near the town of Parker, for the diversion of 1,500 cubic feet of water per second 
via a 265-mile aqueduct across the State of California to supply water to a number of towns on the seaboard 
of South California, in what is known as the Metropolitan Water District. 


the National Reclamation Service, which has direction of the Hoover Dam project. 


Account of the project is given by 
The cost of the aqueduct is 


estimated at $200,000,000; the annual cost of operation is estimated at $6,106,000, exclusive of interest on bonded 


indebtedness. 


A diversion dam is to be built at the Parker site; the aqueduct will comprise a series of pipes 


and syphons to carry the water along levels and over altitudes. The map shows the route of the aqueduct from 


the Parker Dam site to a terminal near Los Angeles; the proposed site of the diversion dam, near the conflu- 
ence of the Colorado and Williams Rivers, is shown in the inset. 


Commercial ‘House Cleaning’ 


Believed Stimulus to Trade 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 27.—General com- 
mercial “house cleaning” which has been 
in progress for the last two years should 
result in a “better order of things,” A. S. 
Hillyer, Chief of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 


| predicted in an address here before the 
annual Middle West Foreign Trade and/ernment to assist American foreign trad- 


been a substantial lightening of taxes on | 


the poor Turkish peasants, who were 
ruthlessly exploited under the old Otto- 
man Empire, and a new uniformity in 
assessment has been introduced. The old, 
crude legal system of the Moslems has 
been entirely discarded in Turkey, and a 
new system has been established in the 
civil, commercial, and penal fields, on the 
basis of advanced European practice. 


Church and State 


Completely Separated \ 


Church and state have been completely 
separated. There is an ambitious and 
energetic Child Welfare Association; 
clinics for children have been opened; 
American experts have been employed. 
The railway system is being extended, 
and the Government has courageously 
undertaken to finance this expansion en- 
tirely out of the country’s own resources. 
The national budget has been reduced 20 
per cent this year. Electrification projects 
are being carried out, and we find 96 
towns and villages with electric power in 
Turkey today. 

Turkey, as I have said, is mainly agri- 
cultural, so one is not surprised to find 
numerous agricultural reforms under way 
Irrigation is being pushed. Dry farming 
is being furthered. At Angora a model 
farm incorporating many American ideas 
has been developed by Mustapha Kemal. 
Orderly, efficient agriculture is the general 
objective sought, with the improvement of 
cultivation through modern scientific 
methods and new equipment. 


_ There is a strong movement for the 
introduction of new crops. The main 
crops now are tobacco, cereals, filberts, 
opium, silk, olives, figs, raisins and cotton 
—a kind of cotton, by the way, unlike our 
American varieties. Now experiments are 
being conducted with aoe. which, if it 
can be grown successfully, may form the 
basis of a burlap industry with a ready 
domestic market. And the Turks aim to 
produce more of secondary farm com- 
modities such as honey, beeswax, fruit, 
cheese, and so on. 

Turkey produces large quantities of wool 
and mohair, and the livestock industry is 
assuming increasing importance. The 
country has varied mineral resources. In- 
dustrial development is being encouraged 
by the Government—through a tariff, an 
annual exposition of locally manufactured 
products, and other appropriate means. 


Growing Demand for 


Manufactured Goods 


_ The principal export phase of Turkish 
industry is, of course, the rug business. 
The new industrial program provides for 
expansion of the sugar-refining and ce- 
ment industries to cover all domestic re- 
quirements. 

One can readily see what all these new 
drives and movements over in Turkey will 
eventually mean to American business. 
The gist of it is that the Turkish market 
will absorb appreciably larger quantities 
of practically everything we make. The 
Turkish demand for foreign manufactured 
goods has been increasing. 

We may expect in the future to sell to 
Turkey more than the $4,385,000 worth of 
American goods which that country bought 
from us in the year 1930. Those pur- 
chases, by the way, consisted chiefly of 


leather and its manufactures, clothing, 
motor vehicles, rubber and its manu- 
factures, and agricultural machinery. 


The unmistakable fact that towers above 
all else is that the New Turkey is vigor- 
ously. on the upgrade. She is at work. 
She is moving toward definite goals. She 
has set out to make for herself a place 
of dignity and worth among the modern 
nations. With a fair share of good for- 
tune, we may expect her to attain those 
ends. And business will benefit thereby, 
as it invariably does whenever enlighten- 
ment increases and new ideas spread their 
seed. 


French Plane Concessions 


French interests are said to have a 30- 
year concession for the operation of air 
| services in Portuguese colonies. The con- 
cession provides that an option for re- 
|newal for successive five-year periods is 
jreserved. The company will be exempted 
jfrom land and industrial taxes but must 
reserve certain proportions of gross rev- 
enue for the government. ‘Department 


Assist- | tracting associations desiring such service. | of Commerce.) 


| the combined sta 


| commercial 
| yearly turnover, 


Merchant Marine Conference. 








plemental information which we are re- 


ceiving from the foreign field force of the | 


Departments. 
Purpose of Bureau 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was set up by the Federal Gov- 


ers in the development and maintenance 


The necessity for better knowledge of | Of their business of selling and buying in 


trade conditions abroad was pointed out 
by Mr. Hillyer, who declared that new 
methods of foreign trading are develop- 
ing, the need for granting credit has 
become more apparent, and that fewer 
business failures and liquidations “have 
been reported in the current year than in 
the corresponding period of 1930. 

Functions of the commercial 
gence division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, were described and the 
possible uses American business can make 
of the Department's service were out- 
lined. Mr. Hillyer advised that future 
business success will depend to a large 
degree on the availability of information 
concerning trading conditions and stated 
that there is no time in history like the 
present when assistance of the Depart- 
men of Commerce can better be sought. 


Summary of Address 


An authorized summary of the address 
follows in full text: 

“Commercial Intelligence” is the orderly 
digest of all news or data bearing on the 
intelligent and safe marketing and sale 
of merchandise, earmarked according to 
country, commodity and individual 
trader; its aim is the intelligent market- 
ing of products and the monetary safe- 
guarding of individual mercantile trans- 
actions. 

“Commercial Intelligence” is of value 
each day in the year to the American for- 
eign trader as the business of buying and 
selling merchandise goes on at all times 
and the seller and the buyer should know 
each other thoroughly if that business is 
to proceed along sound lines. 

One of the oldest 
vision, and one that has been constantly 
maintained so that it is to a high degree 
of efficiency today, is the charting of the 
foreign markets in respect to buyers of 
all types of commodities. This work has 
progressed to the extent that today we 
are listing over 750,000 foreign importers 
and dealers in every one of the 
countries and the trade centers of ach, 
large and small. 

Extent of Listings 


To make these lists usable to American 
exporters they are broken down so that 


intelli- | 


activities of the Di- | 


foreign | 


we are actually covering some 3,200 com- | 


modity subjects. 


list 185,000 foreign manufacturing con- 


In addition to this, we | 


cerns, 135,000 physicians, surgeons, archi- | 


tects, engineers, etc.; in fact, we believe, 
all of the important buyers, or those con- 
tributing to buying, all over the world. 
American exporters make great use of 
these lists which are available to them in 
all of the district and active cooperative 
offices of the Bureau. These lists aim to 
tell the American foreign trader who the 
logical distributors are of every type of 


exportable merchandise out of this coun- | 


try from glass eyes to farm tractors, and 
they do just this. 

More than this is required by our trad- 
ers; they need to have intimate informa- 
tion regarding individual buyers and dis- 
tributors abroad, and in this we are able 
to assist in a very practical way. 
maintaining in our files at 
detailed reports on over 550,000 individual 
business concerns located in the countries 
of the world. 


Data on Distributors 


These reports, gathered in the field by 
s of the Department of 
State and Commerce, a composite force 
of approximately 1,000 trained men, are 
accurate reports and are the result of per- 
sonal 
local contacts. These reports aim 
present a very accurate picture of the for- 
eign dealers sales organization and point 
to reliable sources of credit information 
to enable our traders to rate the foreign 
buyer as a credit risk if occasion requires, 
as the commodities handled are listed—as 


We are | 
Washington | 


investigation and checkings with) 
to} 


well as sales territory, number of salesmen | 


employed, branch 
personnel, control of capital, financial and 
references, trading capital, 
agencies—if any—cable 


selling organizations, | 


address, code used, and language of cor- | 


respondence. F 
This service of passing out informa- 
tion on individual foreign firms to Ameri- 


can foreign traders is on a more or less} 


reciprocal basis. 
reports on some 550,000 foreign firms and 
quite another thing to keep that informa- 
tion up to date. So we deal extensively 
in experience reports which we receive 
from exporters in this country, from banks 
and trade organizations and credit re- 
porting agencies; we depend also on sup- 


It is one thing to gather | 


the markets overseas, and it seems to me 
that there is no time in history like the 
present when such assistance can better 
be taken advantage of, and, likewise, 
when the American foreign trader needed 
to be more alert and well informed than 
at the present time. 


The big war is over; the business of 





composed. 
| chandise 


out of existence. 
literal survival of the fittest. 
ures and liquidations have been reported 
to us during the present year than in the 
corresponding 
Those 
should be able to sail successfully through 


paying for it, however, is not over. 
over the world governments are endeavor- 
ing to reduce financial obligations result- 
ing directly or indirectly from that war, 


with a net result that the mercantile credit 
structure in most foreign countries is dis- 
Likewise, the free sale of mer- 


pression 
through for the past two years have gone 
In fact, it has been a 
Fewer fail- 


is impaired, buying power re 


tricted, and payments made difficult. 
Business firms unable to weather the de- 
passing 


that we have been 


period 


of the year 
have 


who weathered this 


any future cataslysms 


New Credit Needs Seen 
Merchandise orders from 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.} 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 


Announced by Federal Commission 


re 


The Rev. Robert Shuler, of Los Angeles, Cal., 


to operate his radio station KG 


public Oct. 27 follow: 


+ 


Applications granted: 

WELL, Enquirer-News Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from West State 
Street, Battle Creek, to Kellogg Inn, Battle 
Creek, install new equipment and increase 
power to 100 w 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, New 
York City, granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license and construction per- 
mit to American Radio News Sorporation 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted permission to reduce power to 50 
w. while procuring another power supply, 
oe original one having been destroyed by 

re. 

W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Whippany, N. J., granted modification of li- 
cense to increase, power from 1 kw, to 50 
kw. from Oct. 26 to Oct. 29, 1931. 
The Milwaukee Journal, portable, 
waukee, Wis., granted eonstruction 
for special experimental purposes 

W1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., granted 
renewal of special experimental license. 

Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of broadcasting station li- 
censes: . 

WCAO, Pensacola, 


Mil- 
permit 


Fla.; WSMB, New Or- 
leans, La.; WTFI, Athens, Ga.; KFPY, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; KSO, Clarinda, Iowa, and 
WHOM, Jersey City, N. J 

Temporary licenses: 

WBMS, WBMS Broadcasting Corporation 
Hackensack, N. J., granted temporary license 
pending result of investigation now being 
conducted with regard to operating with- 
out a licensed operator, and insufficient 
funds. 

WTAQ, Gillette Rubber Co., 
Wis., granted temporary license pending ac- 
tion of the Commission after hearing on 
licensee's pending application for renewal 
of license 

KSCJ, The 
City Iowa, 


Eau Claire, 


Sioux City Journal, Sioux 
granted temporary license 
pending action of the Commission after 
hearing on licensee's pending application 
for renewal of license 

KGEF, Trinity Methodist Church South, 
Los Angeles, Calif., granted 30-day license, 
from Nov. 1, pending decision of the Com- 
mission on examiner's report as result of 
hearing. 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; KUOA, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark., granted temporary licertse 
pending action of the Commission after 
nearing on licensee's pending application 
for renewal of license 

Application reconsidered and granted: 

WAWZ, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J. 
The Commission reconsidered its action of 
Aug. 14, designating licensee's application 
for hearing, and granted renewal of license 
for regular period. 

Miscellaneous: 

KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculturt 
and Mechanical Arts, State College, N. Mex., 
granted authority to move to Albuquerque, 
subject to selection of satisfactory location 
and satisfactory improvements to equip- 
ment. 

KMCS, Daltons, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
pearing date continued for 30 days from 
ov 

KFAB Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, Nebr., 
application for renewal of license, hereto- 
fore set for hearing, dismissed from docket. 

Set for hearing: 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, New York 
City, request modification of license to 
change frequency from 810 to 570 ke., and 
hours of operation from daytime to sharing 
with WMCA (facilities of WNYC) 

KFJZ, Estate of H.C. Meacham, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., renewal of license set for hearing be- 
cause facilities of station have been ap- 
plied for. 

WJR, The Goodwill Station, Pontiac, 
Mich., requests construction permit for vis- 
ual broadcasting 

Ship license revoked: 

KOML, S. S. “Herman F. Whiton,” license 
revoked because licensee of station appears 
to have wilfully disregarded rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission. 

appiecation denied: 

William O. Ansley Jr., Abilene, Tex., de- 
nied application to extend time for the fil- 





| 





ing of exceptions to Examiner's Report No 
259; also denied permission to intervene in 
the matter of the hearing on the renewal 
application of Station KFYO, Abilene, Tex. 

Broadcasting applications: 

Schuykill Broadcasting Corporation, Frank 
Megargee, Trustee, Hazleton, Pa construc- 
tion permit amended as to applicant and 
to request daytime instead of limited time 
on 590 ke 

WJMS, Johnson Music Store, Ironwood, 
Mich., modification of construction permit 
amended to request extension of com- 
pletion date for two weeks, 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., construction permit to in- 
Stall new transmitter and change fre- 
quency rom 1,290 ke. to 920 ke Modifi- 
cation of Mcense to change frequenc 
1,290 ke. to 920 kc. . ey 

WKAR, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., license to cover construction 
permit’ granted June 20, 1931, for change in 


equipment 

WRBL Radio Station 
Ga., construction permit 
in equipment 

KSCJ, Perkins Brothers Company (The 
Sioux City Journal), Sioux City, Iowa, H- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Ape 24, 1931, for change in equipment 
oniy 

KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, Nampa, Idaho, mod- 
ification of construction permit to extend 
commencement and completion dates 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio locally. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WPDZ, Police Department, Fort Wayne, 
Ind license to cover construction permit 
for 2,470 ke., 100 w.; police service 

WPEC Police Department, Memphis 
Tenn., modification of license for increase 
in power to 200 w., 2,470 kce.; police service. 


Inc., Columbus, 
to make changes 


Radio Vision Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. new 
construction permit for 2,850-2,950 ke., 50 
w.: visual broadcasting 

Police Department, Wichita, Kans., new 
construction permit for no specific fre- 


quency, 150 w.; police service 
Harvard University, School of Geography, 


Cambridge, Mass., new construction permit 
for 350 w.; night, 17,143, 16,375, 15,050, 9,000, 
5,900 ke.; day, 9,000, 8,200, 6,700, 5,900 kc.; 


point-to-point service. 

KGPD, City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., modification of license for 
change in frequency to 2,470, 1,558 kc., 400 
w.: police and fire service ' 

Iil., 


W9XP, Press Wireless, Inc., Elgin, 


All| 


1930. 
storm | 


¢ buyers over-| 
seas are not dropping into your hands as 
they did up to 1930, through the mails, un-| 





Low Prices Fail ° 


To Lower Crude. 
~ Rubber Output 





Hope for Governmental Aid 
And Maturing of New 
Growth Responsible, Says 
Commerce Department 





Low prices have failed to cut crude rub- 
ber production as much as estimates pre- 
dicted because until recently producers 
have been expecting governmental restric- 
tion to come to their assistance and be- 
cause great areas of rubber plants are 
now reaching the age for tapping, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce 


Oct. 27. 

Recently British officials at home and in 
the Malay region have reiterated the Brit- 
ish reluctance to embark upon govern- 
mental restriction, says the announcement 
which follows in full text: 

Hope For Aid Responsible 

The effect of low prices on production 
has not yet been nearly so marked as was 
generally anticipated. 

The huge increase in mature rubber 
which has been and is now coming to 
tapping age has been partly responsible; 
the hope of producers for Government re- 
striction has kept estates producing at 
an actual loss; the high expense of dis; 
charging and repatriating cooli: labor and 
of later recruiting and training new per- 
sonnel causes estates to postpone to the 
last moment the actual shutdown of op- 
erations. 

Hopes of restriction recently-have re- 
ceived a sharp setback. The British Sec- 
retary for the Colonies on Sept. 23, in 
reply to a question “whether his Govern- 
ment had now had any communications 
or conversations with Dutch authorities 
as to measures. which might be taken to 
assist the rubber industry,” said “the an- 
swer was in the negative; he would, how- 
ever, consider any proposals on _ their 
merits.’ The Governor of Straits Set- 
| tlements and Federated Malay States on 
Aug. 31 stated: a 
| “There is in my opinion, only one pos- 
sible remedy for the rubber situation and 
that is an increase in the consumption of 
|rubber in the world. It is on those lines 
|that a solution can be sought, and I 
| fear on no others.” 


Restrictionists Criticized 


The Straits Times on Sept. 1 asks: 

“Will the restrictionists at last be pers 
suaded to accept this as final? They have 
|been told often enough and definitely 
|enough, by spokesmen in Great Britain 
and in Malaya, that there is not the 
ohana hope of restriction being imposed 
by law.” , 

The next few months will almost cere 
tainly be months in which many estates 
must review their operating policies. Un- 
der present conditions, so long as the pro- 
duction exceeds consumption and stocks 
continue to increase, “price will always ad- 
| just itself to some figure below the cost 
of production,” in the words of Messrs. 
Sanderson and Co., London, who believe 
that “the power of the more favorably 
placed plantations to kill their weaker 
neighbors has been entirely overestimated.” 


Gains Outweigh Losses 
In Value of Farm Crops 


| {Continued from Page 4.} 


jand after remaining at this level for a 
few days declined sharply. 2 
| Contributing’ causes of the rather sharp 
|decline were heavier receipts than had 
| been anticipated, an uncertain consuming 
|demand more than ordinarily susceptible 
to price changes and the additional fact 
that many of the leading chain stores in 
| the East are featuring storage eggs from 
their own stocks for the bulk of their 
trade. 

The dressed poultry markets for October 
were principally weak and_ unsettled. 
Heavy receipts, large storage stocks and 
lack of consuming and speculative de- 


has been granted temporary license | mand were the depressing features that 
EF for 30 days beginning Nov. 1, according to decision |led to a larger than usual seasonal dee 
on the Federal Radio Commission Oct. 27. The temporary ‘license is granted pending 
the decision of the Commission on the examiner's report of the station’s recent | 


hearing when it applied for renewal of license. Other decisions and applications made 


leline in prices on some classes. 

The annual turkey estimate indicates 
|that there were approximately 2 per cent 
| more turkeys on farms on October 1 than 
on the same date in 1930. This estimated 


—————— | increase in numbers was due chiefly to a 


|larger crop in the Pacific Coast States 
and in Texas. 


Potato Prices Advance 


Eastern jobbing prices on potatoes ad- 
vanced in city markets. he Chicago 
market held about steady on North Cene 
tral stock except for a slight advance on 
Red River Ohios. Markets showed ad- 
vances for Virginia sweet potatoes in 
bushel hampers and for Tennessee Nancy 
|Halls, with New Jersey stock steady. 

Northern cabbage was selling lower in 
central markets. Onion sales were made 
generally at higher levels, except for Calie 
fornia Whites and Western Valencia type; 
Imported Spanish onions declined. Prices 
of Michigan and northwestern celery de= 
clined a little. 

Seckel and Kieffer pears remained about 
steady in city markets, but Illinois and 
Michigan Kieffers were stronger. Little 
|change occurred for western pears in the 
| middlewestern cities. City markets quoted 
lower prices for eastern grapes but held 
firm on western stock. Southwestern New 
York reported Concords selling on a per 
ton basis at $22 to $25. The four-quart 
baskets brought 10 to 12 cents f. o. b. 








modification of construction permit for 
| change in location and extension of com- 
| pletion date to June 30, 1932; general ex-. 
perimental service. 
WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, 

D. C., modification of construction permit 

for extension of time to June 30, 1932; pointe 
| to-point 
| WNY, Radiomarine Corporation of Amere 
ica, New York, modification of license for’ 
authority to operate station by remote con- 
trol; marine relay service. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., modification of construce 
tion permit for extension of time to come 
mence 60 days after Feb. 24, 1931, and come 
plete construction Jan. 23, 1932. 

Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, Til, new 
construction permit for 278 kc., 15 w.; aero- 
nautical service. 
| _ Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
| Co., modification of plane license for addi- 
tional frequencies. 

The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cuyahoga 
Heights Village, Ohio, new construction 
| permit for 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000- 
| 80,000 ke., 200 w.; visual broadcasting. 








RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


~ Get a New THRILL 


with 


New TuBEs 


If you haven’t had your tubes tested since 
last Hallowe’en, the odds are you have some 
ghost tubes in your set right now— mere 
shadows of what they should be. Bring new 
life to your radio, by putting in a set of brand 
new RCA Radiotrons—the tubes in the red and 
and black cartons —the tubes with an RCA 
guarantee standing in back of them! 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 
¢ (A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


Harrison, N. J. 
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Store Held Liable 
Tor Illness Due 
ToCanned Foods 


Implied Warranty of Fitness 
Applies to Canned Arti- 
cles as Well as Those Sold 
In Bulk or by Measure 





TRENTON, N. J. 
MarTHA GRIFFIN 
Vv. 

JAMES BUTLER GROCERY COMPANY. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
No. 35. 

Appeal from Supreme Court. 
ALEXANDER MacLeop for appellant; NaTHAN 

RasrnowiTz for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 19, 1931 

Parker, J.—The case for the plaintiff- 
respondent was that she had bought from 
appellant company a can of canned 
peaches for use as food, and had been 
made violently ill as a result of eating | 
art of the contents of the can. She based | 
her suit on warranty, express or implied, 
or both, that the peaches were wholesome | 
and fit for consumption by her, and on 
alleged breach of that warranty. De- 
fendant answered with a general denial. 
The court denied a motion to nonsuit on 
the ground that there was no evidence 
to indicate either that the peaches were 
unfit for food, or that plaintiff had suf- 
ered injury as a result of eating them. 

The same disposition was made of a 
motion to direct a verdict for defendant 
on similar grounds. The court further 
overruled a claim of express warranty | 
made by plaintiff, on the ground that the 
evidence did not support it, and gave the 
case to the jury on the theory of im- 
plied warranty alone. From a_ verdict 
and judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap-| 
peals, and assigns€as grounds, error in 
the refusal to nonsuit and direct, and 
error in the charge. 

On the/ facts, there was a plain case 
for the jury. The plaintiff Mrs. Griffin | 
testified that she went to defendant's 
store to buy some sugar and butter, and 
was waited on by the salesman accus-| 
tomed to serve her. That after she had 
completed this purchase and was ready 
to leave the store he said, “Don’t you want} 
to try a can of our peaches?” He says, 
“We have got them on sale,” he said, “a 
large can,” he says, “for 17 cents,” he says, 
“and they are a good, large can,” and I 
says, “well, all right, and then I will take 
one can, and if we find we like them, I 
will get some more.” 

Testimony Reviewed 

This testimony regarding the sale and | 
purchase of the peaches at defendant's | 
store was not denied. The only witnesses | 
for defendant were an-employe of the} 
California packing concern that put up} 
the peaches in cans, and four physicians, | 
two of whom attended plaintiff or some 
member of her family at her home and| 
at the hospital, one was called as a med-| 
ical expert, and the fourth was pathologist | 
of the National Canners’ Association at| 
Washington. The testimony for plaintiff | 
indicated that the can of peaches was 
opened at her house just before supper,) 
and the contents emptied into a_ glass 
dish. Those at supper were plaintiff, her 
son, her daughter Mrs. Berni, and two of 
Mrs. Berni’s children. Besides the} 
peaches, there were tca and toast, and the | 
son had an egg, amd one or more of the 
children may have had milk. | 

All ate the peaches except the son. All 
except the son were made violently ill 
with diarrhoea and vomiting and othe 
symptoms of acute gastric and intestinal 





disturbance. Mrs. Berni, who joined as 
plaintiff in her own right (‘Practice Act 


of 1912, section 4) and was nonsuited for 
reasons presenily to be tated, was ill | 
eight weeks and was reduced in weight} 
from 145 to 90 pounds. Her little boy dicd | 
within 24 hours, and the other child died 
ai the hospital. Plaintiff herself was in 
bed three months. Her son William was 
the only one that came through un-| 
scathed, and the only one that did not) 
eat the canned peaches. The evidence 
was to the effect that the tea, toast, milk 
and egg were in the usual_condition and 
presumably wholesome. ‘The inferences, 
therefore, that the party were poisoned 
by bad food, and that such bad food 
could have been none other than’ the 
peaches, were legitimate, if mot indeed 
necessary; and hence there was a clear| 
case for the jury on the facts. 
Theory oi Implied Warranty 

As has been stated, the court laid the 
case before the jury on the theory ol im- 
plied warranty arising out of the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the Sale of Goods 
Act, P. L. 1907 at p. 316, C. S. 4650. There 
was a nonsuit as to Mrs. Berni, the other 
several plaintiff, on the ground that she 
Was not a party to the sale, and hence 
not entitled to the benefit of any implied 
warranty. She does not appeal, and there- 
fore we are not concerned with this phase 
of the litigation. With respect to war- 
ranty in favor of Mrs. Griffin the re- 
spondent, the judge charged the jury in 
the following language, which by the fifth 
(and only remaining) ground of appeal, 
is assigned as error: 

“The plaintiff in this case alleges in 
her complaint regarding this sale of the 
can of peaches to her by the salesman 
of the defendant that there was an im- 
plied warranty as to the quality and fit- 
ness of the peaches for the purpose for 
which she used them, that is, for eating. 

“Under section 15 of the Sale of Goods | 
Act, which is found in our Compiled Sta- 
tutes, 4 Compiled Statutes of 1910, p. 
4650, that section provides as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of this act and 
of any statute in that behalf, there is no 
implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular purpose 
of goods supplied under a contract to sell 
or a sale, except as follows: (1) Where the 
buyer, expressely or by implication, makes 
known to the seller the DAEVCWAL pur- 
pose for which the goods are required, and 
it appears that the buyer relies on the 
seller's skill or judgment, whether he be 
the grower or manufacturers or not, there 
is an implied warranty that the goods shall 
be reasonably fit for such purpose 


“(2) Where the goods are bought by de- 
Scription from a seller who deals in goods 
of that description, whether he be the 
grower or manufacturer or not, there is an 
implied warranty that the goods : hall be of 
merchantable quality.” 

Charge To Jury Reviewed 

“Subdivision 3 of section 15 relates to 
examination by the purchaser, and sub- 
division 4 relates to sale under patent 


or trade name, and subdivision 5 relates 
to usage of trade. But with these three 
Subdivisions, 3, 4 and 5, we are not now 
concerned in this case. 
“Subdivision 6 provides 
warranty or condition does 
a watranty or condition 
this act unless inconsistent therewith.’ 
“Now, in this case Mrs. Griffin, the 
plaintiff, originally claimed that there 
Was an express warranty. I have decided 
as a matter of law that there is no evi- 
dence of an express warranty, so you dis- 
miss the thought of an express warranty 
from your minds. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff was under the impression that the 
salcsman who sold the gccds had ex- 
pressly warranted the good quality of 
the peaches, but there was no evidence to 
tha* effect, so that yeu do not take into 
consideration in determining this case. 
“The question before you is solely on 
the implied warranty, and I have read 
you the statutes in that connection.” | 
From a technical standpoint, we need | 
not consider the meriis of this ground, 
of appeal at all, for two reasons. In 
the first place, the exccpiion taken at 
the trial is futile, as not pointing out the 


‘An express 
not negative 
implied under 


alleged error intended to be reviewed. It 
reads as follows: 
“I would like to ask one exception; 


that is, I would like to take an exception 
to so much of your Honor’s charge as 
deals with the application of the New 
Jersey Sales Act to food sold in sealed 
containers.” 

Such an exception, as we have many 


ior 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 27 


Lillie C. Pomeroy, George S. Pomeroy Jr., 
Robert G. Bushong, Executors of the 
Estate of George: Pomeroy. Docket 
No. 29664. 

Earnings of partnership business ac- 
cumulated from date of death of one 
partner to date of settlement of his | 
interest in partnership, divided and 
included: in income of surviving part- 
ner gn basis of agreement subsequently 
made between surviving partner and 
representatives of deceased partner's 
estate. ’ 


J.T. Hedrick. Docket No. 33533. 

The rule of “first in, first out” is 
applicable to the stock in this account, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
seller intended to sell the shares pur- 
chased on a particular date. It is 
impossible to identify shares and lots 
held. 

The petitioner made a valid gift to | 
his wife of the shares of stock in | 
question. The only fact which raises | 
any doubt as to the nature of the 
gift was petitioner’s retention of the 
stock in his account with his New 
York brokers, but this was done with 
his wife’s consent, and she received 
the dividends. 

The dividend received by petitioner 
from the Lexington Grocery Co. was 
not paid by that company from sur- 
plus accumulated prigr to March 1, 
1913, but from later accumulated sur- 
plus. It is, therefore, taxahle. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Executor 





of the Estate of Alexander Friend. 
Dockei No. 33885. 
Under the terms of a contract of 


sale of real estate made subject to a 
mortgage given to secure initial bonds, 
the purchasing corporation agreed to 
make 180 specified monthly payments 
without interest until after maturity. 
In accordance with the terms of the | 
contract, upon. making the _ initial 
monthly payment, the purchaser was 
put in possession of the property sold 
and a deed conveying the premises in 
fee simple was placed in escrow for 
delivery to the purchasing corpora- 
tion upon its compliance with the 
terms of the contract of sale. 

Held, that the contract was a com- 
pleted contract of sale when the ini- 
tial payments had been made, the 
purchaser had been put in possession 
and the deed had been delivered to 
the escrow agent. Further held that 
the petitioner. who acquired by pur- 
chase the seller's rights under the 
contract of sale, would derive no tax- 
able income from monthly payments 
until he recovered therefrom the costs | 
to him of his interest in the contract. | 


Charles J. Canfield, William R. Thorsen. | 
Docket Nos. 34131, 38095. 

Petitioners owned shares in a cor- 
poration having a capital stock of $1,- 
500.000 and a surplus March 1, 1913, 
of $4,332,684.78. The corporation made 
a profit of $4,594.62 in the year ended 
Feb. 28, 1914, and during the next two 
years, ended the last days of Febru- 
ary, sustained a loss of $404,846.99, and 
in subsequent years and up.to April 
14, 1923. made profits amounting to 
$2,450.658.30, on which latter date a 
dividend of $5,100,000 was declared. 
Held, that the losses sustained, in the 
circymstances detailed in findings of 
fact, were properly considered made 
good from the then existing surplus 
and the profits thereafter constituted 
the most recently accumulated earn- 
ings or profits since March 1, 1913, 
and to the extent same were received 
by the petitioner (after deducting the 
amount of prior dividends, $1,290,000), 
the amounts are taxable income to 
them for 1923. 


Mrs. U. H. Butler, George Cathey, Luke 
Cathey, Mrs. W. L. Clements, Mrs. Bess | 
McCool, C. C. Russell, Mrs. C. C. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. W. W. Williams. Docket Nos. 
46055, 46056, 46057, 46058, 46059, 46060, 
46061, 46062. 

Petitioner 
ferecs. 


held not liable as, trans- 


Duty Classification Changed 
On Pencil-cigar Lighter 

New York, Oct. 27.—Sustaining protest 
of Sydney Kann & Company, Detroit, 
the United States Customs Court has 
lowered the duty rate on combination | 
mechanical pencils and cigar lighters, 
composed of a whitish metal resembling | 
silver. Duty was assessed under para- 
graph 1527, Tariff Act of 1930, which, it 


was alleged at the trial, imposed rates 
equivalent to 110 per cent. Judge Sulli- 
van concludes that duty should have4 


been only 45 cents per gross and 40 pcr 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1150 
‘c) of the 1930 law, as contended for by 


the importers. 

Judge Sullivan holds that the articles 
in question are more specifically pro- 
vided for under paragraph 1550, which 
refers to combination penholders, pen- 
cils, ete., than under the provisions of 
paragraph 1527, covering cigar lighters. 
Contention of the Detroit concern that 


® mechanical pencil, coniaining a cigar | 
lighter, is a mechanical pencil for tariff 
classification purposes, is sustained by the 
court. (Protest 453882-G-3541), 


times held, is without efficacy. On this 
point it is sufficient to cite su¢h cases as | 
Doran v. Asbury Park, 91 N. J, Law, 651; 
Thibodeau v. Hamley, 95 Id. 180; Gold- 
farb v. Phillipsburg Transit Co., «103 Id. 
690; and Edwards v. Parsells, 137 Atl. | 
795. 5 Misc. 658. 

Secondly, a ground of appeal covering 
a portion of the charge containing several 
propositions of law, and not pointing out | 
specifically the proposition or propositions 
claimed to be erroneous, will not be con- 


sidered. McKenna v. Reade, 105 N. J. 
Law. 408, in which the cases are col- 
lected. 


Instructions Discussed 

But apart from this we can find in the) 
instructions above quoted no _ injurious 
error within the scope of the exception | 
taken. That exception suggests merely | 
that in applying the statute a distinction 
should be drawn between food sold in bulk | 
by measure and that sold in sealed | 
containers: and the same suegestion is re- 
peated in the brief for appellants We fail} 
to discern any merit in it. Subdivision 1} 
of section 15 of the Sales Act is general | 
in its terms, and charges the seller 
“whether he be the grower or manufac- 
turey or not.” As was said by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts in Ward v. 
Great A. & P. Tea Company, 231 Mass. 
yO; 120 N. E. 225, there is no sound rea- 
son for enerafting an exception on the 
general rule because the subject of sale 
is canned goods not open to the inspec- 
tion-of the dealer; and as that court fur- 
ther points out, the seller can recoup from 
the manufacturer, while in that regard 
the retail purchaser is greatly at a dis- 
advantage. Of this, the case at bar is an 
apt illustration, as the cannery was in| 
California, and the purchase was made in 
Paterson, N. J. 

Subdivision 1, therefore, was adeauate to | 
support a recovery under the conditions | 
which the jury could find as existent in 
this case. These conditions differ in an 
important particular from those obtaining | 
in the recent New York case of Ryan v 
Progressive Grocery Stores, 255 N. Y. 388, 
in which, as we read the report, plain- 
tiff's wife, who made the purchase, merely 
asked for “a loaf of Ward's bread,” which 
was supplied to her without comment in 
sealed package. That situation is not 
pow before us. The New York court, on 
the facts before it, denied recovery under 
the first exception in section 15, but ale 
lowed it under the second relating to sales 
by description, which, as appears above, 
the court in the present case allowed the 
jury to consider. 

We see no present 


a 





reason to dissent 


;from the view expressed on this point in 


the New York case, but are not required 
to Wiecide the applicability of this clause 
of the statute, because the exception did 
not raise that point, and*consequently it 
is not before us. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 


;}upon the property of the corporation, but 


| ex 


| the proper criterion to apply. 


' by, him. 


| the receiver, 


{upon the franchise “to be” t 
}or even upon the franchise “to do” busi- 


| do.” 


| ature. 
| 208 U. S. 360, 370; Booth v. Clark, 17 How. 


Liability to Tax 
Of Receiver Is 


Mercantile Firm Receiver 
Free of Michigan Fran- 
chise Levy; Corporate 


Debts Precede State Claim 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
MICHIGAN TRUST Co.; RECEIVER 
Vv. 

Prorte OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5745. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

estern District of Michigan. 
Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 8, 1931 


HIcKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—On Feb. 


9, 1920, appellant was appointed receiver 


igan corporation, and operated the busi- 


for the Worden Grocer Company, a Mich- | 
1 
| 


30, 1929, at which time all mercantile as- 
sets were sold. The only question pre- 
sented upon this appeal is whether during 
this period of operation the receiver be- 
came obligated, annually, to pay the so- 


called Michigan franchise tax, for or on} 


behalf of the Worden Grocer Company, 
which taxes had not been assessed at the 
time of the appointment of the receiver 
ut were subsequently levied “for the priv- 
ilege of exercising its franchise and of 
transacting its business within this State.” 
Section 4, Act No. 85, Public Acts of 1921. 


| 
Although measured by the amount of | 


the corporation’s “paid-up capital and 
surplus,” the tax is obviously not a tax| 


an excise tax upon the privilege of doing 
business in corporate form. Educational | 
Films Corp. v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379; In re 
Detroit Properties Corp. et al.—Mich.— 
(decided June 1, 1931) 236 N. W. 850. In|} 
the decision last cited practically all of | 
the authorities upon our main issue are 
collected, and it would seem useless to 
review them here in detail, although we 
shal], of course, refer to many, and shall | 

ress our views as to their proper clas- | 
sification. | 


Liability for Tax 


In re Detroit Properties Corporation also 
recognizes that a proper decision of this 
issue depends upon whether the receiver, 
by operating the business, exercised or 
used any of the franchises of the corpo- 
ration. (Note No. 1.) This is manifest] 
If he did, 
liability to the tax would be the liability 
of the receiver and the fee must be paid 
If he did not use any of the} 
tranchises of the corporation, it is ex-| 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
justify the imposition of a tax against 
as such. 
that the corporation itself | 
remain jiable to an annual tax} 
a corporation, 


It is trus 
might 


ness in corporate form, until the corpo- | 
ration was actually dissolved, a distinc- 


| tion given much weight by the Supreme! 


Court of Michigan, but the receiver takes | 
the property,charged only with the debts 
and liabilities of the corporation, liqui- | 
dated or unliquidated, which exist at the! 
time of his appointment. It would be 
immaterial in every case whether the! 
corporation might be held independently 
liable for taxes thereafter accruing, except 
and unless the properties or some part 
thereof were subsequently returned to it) 
or a surplus was distributable to stock- 
holders. 
ing from which the tax could be paid. The 
corporation would be but an empty shell. 

Relying upon the supposed distinction 
between tax upon the “privilege” of 
exercising the {franchise “to do,” and a 
tax upon the iranchise “to pe,” the opinion | 
in In re Detroit Properties Corporation 
concludes that inasmuch as a receiver nor- 
mally may conduct only such business as | 
the corporation was theretofore authorized | 
by charter to transact, such receiver is 
exercising the corporation's franchise “‘o 
Compare, also, In the Matter) 
of George Mather’s Sons Co., 52 N. J. 
Eq. 607. This would seem a non se- 


a 


quitur where the corporation had been en- | 
;gaged in purely mercantile pursuits “for | 
| franchises are special privileges conferred 


by government 
which do not 


and 
citizens of 


upon 
belong 


individuals, 
to the 


| the country, generally, of common right.” 


Bank of Augusta v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519, 595. 

A receiver “is a mere arm of the court 
appointing him.” Converse v. Hamilton, 
224 U. S. 243, 257. “Immediately upon 
such appointment and after qualification 
ot the receiver, the property passed into 
the custody of the law, and thenceforward 
its administration was wholly under the 
control of the court by its officer or cre- 
"Atlantic Trust Co. v. Chapman, 
3 


22, 331. 
Limitation of Receiver 

Not onlysajin the case of mercantile cor- 
porations, is the franchise “to do” in- 
separable from the franchise “to be,” and 
necessarily implicd from a grant of the 
latter franchise, agd the dislinciion there- 
fore somewhat vague, but no good reason 
appears in such a case why the receiver 
may not pericrm, under direction of the 


;court, any act which might be performed 


by any other citizen, in total disregard 
of the corporate capacity of the former 
possessor of the property, and without any 


Fixed by Court; 


ness under orders of the court until Dec. | 


to operate the business, regardless of its 


Otherwise there would be noth- | 
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Associate Justice 






of Supreme Court, 
State of Vermont 





Bei 


WARNER A. GRAHAM 
\ ONTPELIER, VT., Oct. 27—A va- 


a cancy on the bench of the State 
Supreme Court of Vermont has been 
filled by the recent appointment of 
Warner A. Graham as an associate jus- 
tice. He resigns the post of Chief Judge 
of the State Superior Court to accept 
the higher judicial dignity. 

Justice Graham was born in Greens- 
boro 47 years ago, and received his edu- 
cation at Hardwick Academy and Al- 
bany Law School, receiving his law de- 
gree in 1907. He made his residence in 
that year at Rockingham. He became 
secretary of civil and military afiairs in 
1912, holding the post until 1915, when 
he became a memoer of the State Leg- 
islature. he was appointed a propate 
judge in 1916, sitting on that bench un- 
til 1923, when he was appointed a su- 
perior judge. 





nature. Compare: sSrignu v. Arkansas, 
249 red. 95U (U. C. A. 8); Scate v. Bradley, 
207 Ala. 677; Central ‘srust Co. v. N. Y. 
C. & N. R. Co., 110 N. Y. 250. 

Lines of Authority Cited 

Several o.her lines of authority, clearly 
disunguishable in principic, ure also re- 
fivd Upon py Ne appelie.. in Mc.s'arland 
Vv. muley, 286 sca. vba (C. U. A. 0) and 
Libervy Cenvural ‘sruse Co. v. Gituland Ul 
Uo., 219 aed. 452 Ww. C., La.), Corporation 
LYUNCNise LAXCS, AS SUCH, Were NOv anvoivea. 
AN of Severance laX Was lnposea vy 
Svacuce. Ubviousiy, M the Sevuance ve 
made py @ reCeiVer, sucn receiver is al- 
reculy wulG@ pilmaruy uable zor Wwe Ppay- 
mcMe Of Le vaX. ‘a4ule QUesluol here pie- 
senicd was nov there invoivca. an Lb. 5. 
Car Co. Vase, 00 WN. J. mg. 214, the corpo- 
ravion 1s nela bound to p.r.orm ine sta.u- 
vory conaitions as iong as it remains in 
possession oi the privuege. 

“ane sole tesvu * is the existence or 
nonexisicnce oO. the corporavon.” No con- 
sideralion wnoacever is there given .O 
wnetner the assessment is properly 
agains., and collecubie trom, tne receiver, 
Ov. wnecner it shouid more properly Be 
against une corporauion ana Cuileccibie 
Ouly if and wnehl suca corporation again 
}CO.u€S into tne possession and contro: ol 
its propervy. Duryea v. American wood 
W onginiis mach. Uo., 133 sea. szy (C. U., 
N. v¥ and Conklin vy. U. &. Saipbuilding 
Co., 148 wed. 129 +0. C., WN. J) ada novuning 
to our knowledge of whis suoject. uu 
reasons beyond citing the U. &. Car Co. 
Case are given. 

Other Cases Cited 

Several cases of mercancile corporation 
receiversinps polaly announce lie proad 
rule War wie iranenise Lax 1S Payable py 
me receiver WaMever Me COuuues vw 
operate che business. Savings Uo. v. Mo- 
wr U0., 1416 U. d. Yo, lUul; rvople Vv. mop- 
kins, 18 8. (Za) «54 (UG. U. A. 2); Uhio yv. 
marris, z2Y «ed. wy2 tdicuum) ‘(C. U. A. 
6). ‘nese Cascs, We think, are the resu 
a. biindly iollowing an apparent mass 
OL preceuane ‘oiten inaccuuaccly wuNOudgale 
OU, aNd expressed) WitnOuer Carciul anaiy- 
sis Of the iaacis of sucil Cascs, ur a ac- 
termuinavdon Of the soundn.ss OL rvason 
underlying the accision mui each. We reel 
under no oObligacion vo ieilow unis icau. 

4m cases ma DAaNKrupyecy, alimouga ulis 
is generally said to be by vir.cue oi sec- 
won 64 O. the ssankiupicy Ace (11 U. 5S. 
C, secvion 1U4), aranchise taxes waich aaa 
now. accrucd ai une tine OF filing une pe- 
Lition are Ov WMercartcr COlMeCudIL 1.9 
the rcceive.. N. v. Vv. Anderson, 2Us VU. 
S. 483; N. Xi v. Jersawl, 263 UL. &. 490; 
Baus V. Arcner, 288 aed. 182 «CC. C. A. OW). 
ahese Cascs imphealy recugnize a inniia- 
uion upon the iigne oO: ine Brace LO Lax 
“ iranchise which is not im presen en- 
jJoymen. 





Use of Franchises 

So, also, wnere the receivcr does not 
Opcraic ine pusiness, Ov 1S appomicd in 
proceeaings io dissolve an ihsvivent cO- 
poration, OF an Injuncuon nas issued 
againsi. the co.poravion, restraiming cnc 
lurcner transacuon 0: Dusan.ss by lu, une 
same rul¢ is applied. Ohio y. Maras, 
supra; Comimonwealih Vv. Lancas.c’ wav- 
Ings Bank, 123 Mass. 493, 496; Johnson Vv. 


reliance whatever upon its franchises.;Joounson  Bros., 108. Me. 2:2; Stace Vv. 
The property is no longer under the con- Bradiord savings Bank, 71 Vi. 234; 
trol of the corporation. Greenfield Savings Bank vy. Commoi- 

The court and the receiver need no|wcalth, 211 Mass. 207. But we iail 10 se 
grant from the state of “special privileges” | thc conirolling eect o:1 thc nature a% 
to effect a disposition of such property| the proceeding upon the quesuon of 
in accordance with the rules of law and,whetner the receiver is in facu using, or 
equity. The limitation that the receiver4 is no. using, any of the trancnises of 
may normally transact only such business | the corporauon, 


as is authorized by the corporate charter, 
arises from the implied contract between 
the corporation and its stockholders that 
the money invested shall be used only for 
such purposes, not from any dependence 
by the court upon the grant of the powers 
enumerated by the charter. 
Ulilily Franchises 

_ The suggested distinction is well enough 
in the case of a public utility. “No private 
person can establish a public highway, 
or a public ferry, or railroad, or charge 
tolls tor the use of the same, without 
authority from the legislature, direct or 
derived.” California v. Pacific R. Co., 
127 U. S. 1, 40. Such a franchise is not 
included in the simple grant under gen- 
eral laws of the right to be a corporation. 
It is separate and apart from the fran- 
chise “to be.” Thus, when a.receiver is 
appointed for such public utility, and such 
receiver proceeds to operate the business, 
in a very accurate sense he is using the 
franchise “to do” formerly exercised by 
the corporation. 

This is quite plainly suggested by some 
of the decisions involving railroad or other 
public utility receiverships. Collector of 
Taxes v. Bay State St. Ry., 234 Mass. 336; 


|} N. Y. Terminal Co. Co. v. Gaus, 204 N. Y. 





12, 516; Armstrong, Receiver, v. Emmer- 
son, Secretary of State, 300 Ill. 54; Phila. 


& R. R. Co. v. Commonwealth, 104 Pa. 
St. 80. It is the proper ground, we think, 
upon which other similar cases should 


have been decided, although both groups 
are often rathor loosely cited as authority 
for the proposition that a franchise tax 
is payable wherever the receiver continues 


*No question of the construction of a State 
statute by the highest court of the State was 
there or is here involved. We do not therefore 
consider whether it is within the power of the 
State to levy a tax upon the receivers of the 
property of private corporations, measured 
by the amount of the outstanding capital and 
surplus, but without regard to the exercise 
by the receiver of any of the franchises of 
the corporation, or whether such a tax would 
be valid as to those receivers appointed by a 
Federal court, eas distinguished from those 
appointed by the State courts. 


Finally, upon the subject of whether 
receivers OL mercanule corporaiions Go 
exercise the corporate irancaises, tne 


language O1 the Supreme Court in Unived 


oiaces V. Whilridg., 231 uU. S. 144, 149, 
seems lO us con.vrolling: “‘lrue, iney 
{Uhe reeeivers} may hold, ior the time, all 
the iranchises wau peoOperry Oa Me cor- 
poration, exccpuing is primary tranciaise 
vu: corporate cxiscence. In che present 
cascs, we receivers were aulnorized and 


rcquired tO manage and operate the rail- 

roads and to discaarge the public obliga- 

tions of the co:porauions in chis behali. 
Exercise Is Denied 

But they did this as officers of 
court, and subject to the 
couxt; not as officers 0. the respective 
coiporations, nor with the advantages that 
inhere in corporate organization as such. 
The possession and control oi the re- 
ceivers constituted, on the contrary, an 
ouster of corporate management and con- 
trol, with the accompanying advantages 
and privileges.” We conclude that here, 
also, the receiver can not be said to have 
;}used or exercised any of the corporate 
franchises. 

It is contended of 
shown by the case 
‘Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, that under the 
Iederal corporation tax law of 1909 the 
tax was imposed, not upon the franchises 
of the corporation irrespective of their 
use in business, but upon the actual 
doing of corporate business with all the 
advantages tnat inhere in such organiza- 
ticns; while here the tax upon “che 
privilege’ of engaging in such business. 
This is a distinction without a difference 


the 


this decision, as 
of Flint v. Stone 


1S 


so lar as regards a _convilfuance of the 
cxistence of the “privilege” to do busi- 
ness. 


Feundation of Tax 

If the right or privileeg to continue its 
corporate business is terminated or lost, 
and the receiver is not exercising that 
franchise, but rather powers otherwise 
acquired, there is no foundation upon 
which the tax may operate; and to all 
| practical intents and purposes the cor- 


orders of the} 


1956 











CURRENT LAW- » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CARRIERS—Regulation—Intrastate as distinguished from interstate shipment— 
Transportation of logs into State over private logging road—Transportation by 
common carrier between points within State— ~ 

The transportation by a common carrier between two points within the State 
| of Washington of logs which had been transported from Canada into the State 

over a private logging road was an intrastate shipment within the rate regulation 

jurisdiction of the Washington Department of Public Works and not an interstate 
| shipment within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
chapter 1 of the Interstate Comnfterce Act, notwithstanding subsection 2(a) of 
| section 1 of the act making the chapter inapplicable to “such transportation” of 
| goods “wholly within one State and not shipped to or from a foreign country from 
| or to any place in the United States as aforesaid,’ since the exception in case of 
| goods shipped from a foreign country into the United States is applicable only 
| to the transportation of goods into the United States by a common carrier, in 
view of subsection 1 which limits the carriers subject to regulation under the act 
to “common carriers,” and the use, in subsection 2, of the words “such transpor- 
tation” and “as aforesaid.” 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. v. Compbell River Mills 
Co., Ltd. et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6374, Oct. 13, 1931. 


« 








CONTEMPT—Criminal contempt—Interference with subject matter of litigation— 
Removal of fixtures after rendition of mortgage foreclosure decrees— 

A plumbing contractor who removed fixtures from buildings being constructed on 
mortgaged land, after the rendition of mortgage foreclosure decrees in, proceedings 

| to which he was not a party and of which he had no notice, was not guilty of 

criminal contempt on the theory that the removal of the fixtures constituted an 
unlawful interference with the proper execution of the decrees of the court in that 
it destroyed or removed the subject matter of the litigation. 

Singer, in re.; N. J. Ct. of Err. and Appls., No. 94, Oct. 19, 1931. 





DAMAGES—Conclusiveness of verdict—Damages for wrongful 
statute— 

A $400 verdict in a Kentucky court for the wrongful death of a school teacher who 
was earning about $90 a month and had an expectancy of 26 years at the time of 
her death could not be set aside on the ground that it was inadequate, under a 
Kentucky statute which declares that a new trial shall not be granted for in- 
adequacy of damages where the amount awarded equals the “actual pecuniary 
injury,” since such injury, within the meaning of the statute, embraces only money 
actually spent or expenses incurred for special damages, such as medical treat- 
ment, loss of time, and the like, which are capable of being ascertained with cer- 
tainty. 

Owings’ Adm. v. Gradison Construction Co.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 13, 1931. 


death—Effect of 





INSURANCE—Public liability insurance—Provision of policy for “immediate” notice 
of accident to insurer—Effect of delay of 11 months in giving notice—Necessity 
of prejudice to insurer from delay— 

A property owner whose public liability policy provided for “immediate” notice of 
an accident to the insurer was not as a matter of law precluded from recovering on 
the policy by reason of a delay of 11 months in giving the notice, but could recover, 
notwithstanding such delay, if the insurer was not prejudiced thereby, in view of a 
Nebraska statute providing that a breach of condition in an insurance policy shall 
not avoid liability unless such breach shall have contributed to the loss; the ques- 
tion of whether the insurer was prejudiced by the delay was a question for the jury 
to be decided under the facts of the case. 

George v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27734, Oct. 1, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Veterans’ Bureau—Review of decisions—Reinstatement 
of policy— 

Where the Veterans’ Bureau, on the application of a veteran for reinstatement 
of his policy, determined that the veteran was partially disabled at the time of his 
discharge from service, that such disability was service connected and therefore 
compensable, that the compensation to which he was entitled, by reason thereof, 
was sufficient for the payment of the accrued premium and that he had betome 
totally and permanently disabled as of a certain date, and, pursuant to such de- 
termination, the Bureau applied the unpaid compensation to the payment of the 
premium, reinstated the policy and ordered the payment of the net face value of 
the policy in monthly installments, and where the Bureau, three years thereafter, 
reconsidered the matter on its own motion and determined that the disability was 
not service connected and that payments under the policy should b2 discontinued, 
and more than a year later, on the veteran's death, again reconsidered the matter 
and determined that the disability was service connected, the Bureau, in the exer- 
cise of its power under the World War Veterans’ Act to “review an award,” could 
not, more than three years after the veteran’s death, again reconsider the matter 
and determine that the disability was not service connected and was not com- 

| pensable and that the policy had therefore lapsed. 

Bainbridge, Adm., etc., v. United States; D. C., W. D. Okla., No. 3964, Aug. 28, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Incontestibility of policy—Reinstatement—Right of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to cancel reinstated policy on ground that veteran was not entitled 
to compensation which had been applied on premium— 

A war risk policy which had been reinstated by the Veterans’ Bureau, on a 
determination that the veteran had been partially disabled at the time of his dis- 
charge from service and that he was totally and permanently disabled prior to his 
application for reinstatement and on the application by the Bureau pursuant to 
such determination of the accrued compensation to the payment of the delinquent 
premium, was not subject to cancellation by the Bureau more than six months 
after such determination on the ground that the disability of the veteran was not 
service connected and compensable and that therefore there was no unpaid com- 
pensation which gould be applied to the payment of the premium, in view of a 
provision of the War Veterans’ Act making the reinstated policy incontestible 
except for fraud and nonpayment of premium. 

Bainbridge, Adm., etc., v. United States; D. C., W. D..Okla., No. 3964, Aug. 28, 1931. 


| Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FOOD—Implied warranty of fitness for human consumption—Can of peaches— 
Evidence as to whether eating of peaches caused illness— : 

Evidence that a purchaser of a can of peaches opened the can and emptied the 
contents into a glass dish immediately before supper, tha@ the purchaser and three 
other members of the family who ate the peaches became violently ill with diarrhoea 
and vomiting and other symptons of acute gastric and intestinal disturbances 
within a few hours after the meal and that a fifth member of the family who ate 
supper with the other four but did not taste the peaches did not become ill, was 
sufficient to raise a question for the jury as to whether the illness was caused by 
eating the peaches, in an action against the dgaler, from whom the peaches had 
been purchased, for breach of implied warranty of fitness of the peaches for con- 
sumption.—Griffin v, James Butler Grocery Co. (N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 1956, Oct. 28, 1931. 





SALES—Implied warranty—Liability of seller of canned goods for injury caused 
by unfitness for consumption—Application of statute to canned goods as well as 
goods sold in bulk or by measure— 

The proprietor of a grocery store at which a can of peaches was purchased in 
reliance on the recommendation of a salesman was liable to the purchaser for 
illness caused by eating the peaches, under a provision of the New Jersey Sale of 
Goods Act creating an implied warranty on the part of the seller “whether he be 
the grower or the manufacturer or not” that goods bought in reliance on the seller’s 
skill or judgment, after the buyer has made known to the seller the particular pur- 
pose for which the goods are required, shall be reasonably fit for such purpose, 
since such statute is applicable to canned goods as well as to goods sold in bulk or 
by measure.—Griffin v. James Butler Grocery Co. (N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 1956, Oct. 28, 1931. 


State Taxation 


MICHIGAN—Franchise tax based on net worth—Receivers— 

A receiver of a mercantile corporation can not be said to use any of the cor- 
porate franchises; accordingly such a recciver is not obligated, annually, to pay the 
so-called Michigan franchise tax based upon net worth; should it appear that a 
surplus over indebtedness was payable by the receiver to stockholders, for and on 
account of their stock holdings, such fund would be chargeable with the claim of 
the State for franchise taxes, for, to this end alone, the corporate existence must 
be regarded as continued for the stockholders’ benefit.—Michigan Trust Co. v. 
People of the State of Michigan. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1956, Oct. 28, 1931. 


Tax Status of State Land 
Explained in New Mexico 


nal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Jour 
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be 
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Sanza Fe, N. M., Oct. 
State land sold under contract may 


Oct 
Present: The Chief yvustice, Mr. Jusvice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Jusvice McR2ynolus, 


Mr. Jusiice Biandcis, Mr. Justice Sutner- for, according to John Miles, Secretary of 


land, Mr. vusuce suilcr, Mr, Jusvice the New Mexico Tax Commission. 

Scone and Mr. Jusvice Robdercs. An investigation of the situation will be 
Irving Gott McCann, of Caper, Wyo., was, made, Governor Seligman has announced. 

GARiviils YO, DYRCUSE ; . _ |The law on the subject (L. 1925, c. 102) 
wo, 49. whe vcained States of America, ve-| mav be unconstitutional, the Governor 

tiLioner, Vv. ewdward mya, Cidsaoe O21 Une tice 

orulowick Ba. arguiaens convinued oy sr. Ss. 

Assistant Awoc,ney General sz0ungqulor .or si ehiiesieainaestenaieasimiiasigimematiaianantay 

the petitioner, and cunciuced vy sas.. George 7 > > 

D. “Loole tor the responuens _ Governor’s Pardon Power 
No. 51. Western Facitic Californ.a Railroad r ; Vi ae 

Company, peiitioner, Vv. wourcmera Pacilic = ov 

Company. arguea by Mr. F. M. Angeilovti ior Ruled on in W est Irgzinia 


the peticioner, and oy Mr. J. R. Bell .or tne 


respondent. CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 27. 
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7 Right to Refuse | 
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Data on Deducted 
Items Contested 


Taxpayer Bases Claim on 
‘Privilege Against Self-in- 
crimination in Appeal to 
Supreme Court 


The right of a person to refuse an in- 
ternal revenue agent informafion concern- 
ing payments made by him which had 
been claimed as a deduction in his in- 
come tax return was .argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 26. 


The refusal of the information, the 
court was told, was based on the plea 
that its disclosure might subject the tax- 
payer to prosecutions for offenscs under 
Federal and State laws. The taxpayer 
relied on the _ constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. 


Indicted Under Revenue Act 


The defendant in the case, entitled 
United States v. Murdock, No. 38, was in= 
dicted under provisions of the Revenue 
Acts for refusal to give the elicited in- 
formation. A special plea of the priv-¥ 
ilege against self-incrimination was sus- 
tained by the lower court, and from its 
decision the Department of Justice ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher 
contended in his argument that the de- 


|fendant did not allege any sufficient ex- 


cuse for his refusal to give the desired 
information. “A witness may not refuse 
to testify in a Federal proceeding upon 
the ground that his testimony might show 


; that he had violated State laws.” 


The special plea which is here involved, 
he said, alleged that the testimony. which 
had been sought might have incriminated 
the defendant under Federal law, “but 
a transcript of the proceedings before 
the agent was incorporated in that plea 
and it shows that the refusal was not 
due to fear of Federal prosecution.” 

The information sought at the hearing, 
he contended, would not have shown that 
the witness had violated any Federal law. 


No Immunity Provided 
Explaining that the revenue acts con- 


jtain no provision for the grant of im- 


munity from Federal prosecution, Ed- 
mund Burke, arguing for the defendant 
witness, declared that the claim of privi- 
lege was not limited to a fear of prose- 
cution for violation ,of a State law. 

The agent, he urged, was. without 
power to pass upon the claim of con- 
stitutional privilege. Mr. Burke main- 
tained that the witness should have been 
summoned in the Federal district court, 
placed under oath, and interrogated in@ 
order that he could assert his claim of 
constitutional privilege and have a ju- 
dicial determination of his clam. 

“Until this procedure was followed,” he 
argued, “he was not properly subject to 
indictment and prosecution.” 

Mr. Burke also contended that answers 
to the questions of the internal revenue 
agent would have subjected the witness 


| to-proscution in a Federal court for vio- 


lation of various Federal laws. 


Admiral Fiske. Denied 


Review of Patent Suit 














‘Supreme Court Refuses to Act 


{a 


assessed only on the portion actually paid | 


On Claim to Plane Torpedo 


The right of the United States Govern- 
ment to claim a license or shop-right un- 
der a patent issued to one who, at the 
time he conceived the invention, was in 
the United States Navy will not be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, according to an announcement by 
Chief Justice Hughes on Oct. 26. This 
question was presented for review in the 
case of Fiske v. Moffett, No. 396. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, re- 
tired, the petitioner in the case, while 
serving as a captain in the Navy and the 
head of the War Plans Committee of the 
General Board, allegedly suggested to the 
General Board in 1910-11 that airplanes 
might be fitted to carry and discharge 
torpedoes, but his suggestion was rejected. 

In 1912, while serving as a rear admiral, 
the petitioner conceived the invention of 
the torpedo-plane and reduced it to prac- 
tice by filing an application for a patent 
which later was issu He then, it was 
claimed, attempted to have the Navy 
adopt his invention but was unsuccessful 
in his efforts. 

Later the Navy did use the invention 
and Admiral Fiske then sought to recover 
damages from the Government for alleged 
infringement. A verdict in his favor was 
returned in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, but it was set aside 
by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

Admiral Fiske then filed a petition for 
a writ of certiorari in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and it was this pe- 
tition that the court has just denied. 


State Rail Statute 
Will Be Reviewed 


Supreme Court Decides to Test 
South Carolina Act 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided to review a case in 
which the question is presented whether a 
South Carolina statute, construed to cre- 
ate a presumotion of negligence against 
railroad which fails to give required 
signals at a grade crossing, is constitu- 
tional. .The decision of the court was an- 
nounced on Oct. 26. , 

The issue is raised in the case of Caro- 
lina & Northwestern Ry. Co. v. Key, No, 


250. Chief Justice Hughes, in announc- 
ing the action of the court, stated that 
the jurisdictional issues had been post- 


poned until the hearing of the case. 

The South Carolina trial court had in- 
terpreted the statute in question to mean 
that the faiiure of the railroad to give the 
required signals raised a presumption to 
the effect that the omission was the prox- 
imate cause of the injury. He stated, 
however, that this presumption could be 
rebutted by proper evidence. 


The railroad in asking the Supreme 


| Court of the United States to pass on the 


validity oi the statute maintained that it, 
in effect, deprived it of its property with- 
out due process of law and that it aisu 
denied it the equal protection of the laws. 








Missouri Explains License 
Tax Levied on Merchants 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 27, 


A merchant who commences business 


| after the first Monday in June must ex- 


. 52. Southern Railway Company, peti- , S > “ 

ames. kdaward Walters, a Miner, py «er- The Governor of West Virginia has no 
man Walters, his tather and next iriend. | authority to issue a pardon to réstore to 
Argument commenced by Mr. Bruce A. Camp-/a disbarred attorney his rght to prac- 
beil lor the petitioner, and continued by Mr. tice law, Attorney General Howard B.| 
Charies A. Lich ior the reoponuent. Lee has advised Governor William G. 

Adjourned until Oct, 28 av 12 o’ciock, when Conlev 
the day call will be: Nos. 52, 54 (and 95), 59 r = 


60 and 66 (and 67) The Attorney General pointed out that | 
the proceeding by which an attorney is 
susp*-nded or disbarred is a civil pro- 

poration which has been shorn of all its Ccceding, and that the pardon powcr of 

property and facilities by a receivership, the Governor under the State constitu- 
has, for the period of ‘the receivership, tion extends only to criminal offenses. 
bcen ousted of its privilege to do busi- “When an attorney is found guilty of 
ness in corporate form, as well as of the | misconduct and the penalty of suspen- 
ac.ual conduct of its business, as com- sion‘or disbarment is imposed, it is not 
pletely as if an injunction had issued|such a punishment ag is imposed for the 
ov the corporation had been placed in); conviction of a crime or offeiise against 
dissolution. Ohio v. Harris, supra. Thus) the laws of the Stace,” it is explained in 
the rationale o* the dec‘sion in United! the gpinion. “The pardoning powcr in 
States v. Whifridge., supra, applies in all our cOnstitution is applicable where there 
its force to the present case. has been a conviction of a person under 
The dictum in Ohio v, Harris, supra, the criminal law of the State, and such 


power can not be used to release or de- 
stroy the civil rights of 
uals nor to grani relief 
altes and forfeitures.” 

. 


jis disapproved, the decree of the district 
lcourt is reversed, and the cause is re- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


rivate individ- 
rom civil pen- 


| 
| 
| 


ecute a bond to cover the merchants’ 
license tax, the Missouri Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has ruled. Such person must, 
on Nov. 1, furnish a statement showing 
the largest amount of goods on hand on 
the first day of any month between the 
time ne commenced business and Nov. 1. 
The tax should be based on that amount, 
the opinion held. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


To 


handle all patent and trademark 
matters for large manufacturing com- 
pany with main office in New York City 
Send full details of qualifications and 
experience, also persenal particulars to 
Box 31 The United States Daily. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Indiana Utility Enforcement of Et 
Urged on Insurance Brokers 


Contests Order 
To Lower Rates 


Seeks to Enjoin State Com- 
mission From Fixing 
Company’s Valuation at 


A Reduced Figure 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—A bill for 
injunction against the Public Service 
Commission has been filed in the District 
Court for the Southern District of Indiana 
by the Vincennes Water Company to re- 
Strain enforcement of the Commission’s 
Order fixing the company’s valuation at 
$800,000 and establishing rates that will 
afford a return of 5 per cent. 


The order, which was written by Com- 
missioner Howell Ellis and approved by 
a vote of 3 to 2, fixed the valuation of 
the property at $800,000, although the 
utility claimed a value of $1,500,000. In 
1928 the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in an injunction proceeding fixed 
@ valuation of $1,032,000, and it was con- 
tended by counsel for the company that 


@ this valuation could not be lowered, as 


* 


the injunction was still in effect. 


New Return Called Ample 


It was held in the recent order that 
valuations set by the courts in the past 
have no effect under present-day eco- 
nomic changes and declining cosis of 
labor and materials. It was held also 
that previous rulings establishing 7 per 
cent as a fair return is unfair today and 
that a guaranteed return of 5 per cent 
is now just and ample. 


“The Commission,” the order said, “does 
not believe the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals or any other court can 
perpetually enjoin it from the exercising 
of its legislative functions.” 

“The Stone & Webster appraisal of 
May 1, 1928, reflects no present-day con- 
ditions and is entitled to little weight in 
determining fair values now.” 


The real estate owned by the utility 
should be valued at $10,500, the Commis- 
sion held, whereas the company had 
asked a valuation of $55,000. 


“The company through two of its of- 
ficers,” the order said, “has played a role 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde before the 
State .Tax Board and the Public Service 
Commission. 

Differences 


“In a sworn statement on March 1, 1931, 
to the State Tax Board Benjamin Perk 
(secretary and treasurer of the company) 
set a valuation for the company of $516,- 
fo. to which was added the real estate, 
ringing the total to $585,000. 


“George Alexander, on June 4, 1931, testi- 
fied before the Public Service Commis- 
sion that the valuation was $1,517,810 
The Commission is aware that the valua- 
tion for taxing purposes and rate-making 
purposes differ, but the difference claimed 
by Perk and Alexander before different 
<> eae of the Government is remark- 
able.” 


Six Insurers Discontinue 
Monthly Disability Benefit 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 27 
Six life insurance companies have noti- 
flea the State Insurance Department that 
monthly benefits for permanent and total 
disability under life insurance policies is- 
sued by them will be discontinued in new 
contracts to be sold in the future. In 
most instances the change will become ef- 
fective Jan. 1. The companies, accord- 
ing to the Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner, W. E. White, are as follows: Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York 
City; Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford: 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York; 
Victory Life Insurance Co., Chicago; Union 
Central Life Insurance Cc., Cincinnati, 
and Continental Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis. Other companies, Mr. White said, 
are expected to take similar action 
Mr. White also announced that the Mu- 
tual Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 


@ ciation of Omaha, Nebr., has discontinued 


the use of a noncancellable rider on its 


o policies sold in West Virginia. The clause 


° 





specified that the policy was noncancella- 
ble during any period for which the prem- 
ium was paid, according to Mr. White. 
The association readily complied with his 
request that it be removed from the poli- 
cies, he said. 


Law Fixing the Liability 
Of Plane Operators Urged 


Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 27 


An effort will be made at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature to secure enact- 
ment of a law fixing the liability of air- 
plane operators in case of the death of a 

assenger, according to an oral statement 

vy the chairman of the State Corporation 
Commission, Joseph S. Baca. 

Some airplane carriers, he explained, 
require passengers to sign contracts Walv- 
ing their right to indemnity and limiting 
the liability of the company to $100. Mr. 
Baca said he believes they should be sub- 
ject to the same regulations as are im- 
posed upon railroads. Recovery for death 
as a result of a wrongful act of a common 
carrier in New Mexico is fixed at $7,500. 





Nebraska Street Railway 
To Qperate One-man Cars 


e LINCOLN, NEsR., Oct. 27. 


The State Railway Commission has is- 
sued am order without a hearing, author- 
izing the Omaha & Council Bluffs Sireet 
Railway Co. to operate one-man cars. 
Commissioner J. H. Miller dissented on 
the ground that a hearing should be 
held. The company notified the Com- 
mission that new equipment would no 
be required, as the present cars would be 
converted. 


Use of Natural Gas 
Deferred by Illinois 


Cases Involving Panhandle Line 
Again Continued 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 27. 

The use of natural,gas from the line 
of the Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line Co. 
through central Illinois has again been 
defcrred by a continuance by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission of cases involving 
gas rates in Springfield and about 30 other 
municipalities. 

The petition of the municipalities to 
require the pipe line company to furnish 
detailed information concerning the cost 
of natural gas to be sold to local utilities 
was continued until Nov. 17. A petition 
by the City of Springfield for a reduction 
in rates for artificial gas was continued | 
until Nov. 24. 

The utilities, particularly the Illinois | 
Power Co., serving Springfield, urged that 
the use of natural gas mixed with the 
artificial product be permitted immedi- 
ately under rates proposed by the com- 
pany, in order that consumers might re- 
ceive the benefit of the lower schedules 
buft counsel for the city insisted that the 

@use of natural gas should not be allowed 
until proper rates have been established. 

The Illinois Power Co. has offered to 
reduce domestic rates in Springfield by 
11.8 per cent and house heating rates by 
38 per cent. The city claims the present 
rate for artificial gas should be reduced 
by 42 per cent. 





Elevation of Business Standdrds Advocated by 
New York Insurance Su perintendent \ 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Addressing 
the General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District Oct. 27, the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, recommended that the or- 
ganization adopt and enforce a stronger 
code of ethics in the nature of a fornral 
statement of rules and regulations gov- 
erning professional conduct. 

Mr. Van Schaick said the work which 
insurance brokers do for the insuring 
public is comparable to the services ren- 
dered by lawyers to their clients and 
pointed to the canons of legal ethics as 
what may be accomplished voluntarily 
by associations in formulating rules of 
conduct. 

Following the adoption of codes of 
ethics for insurance producers, members 
of the various associations should “ac- 
tively engage in the work of seeing that 
their respective members. are held to 
standards that are a credit, not a discredit 
to the profession,” Mr. Van Schaick de- 
clared. 

He stated that next year written exam- 
inations for applicants for brokers’ li- 
censes will be anuiplified to ascertain the 
applicant's conception of his duties, the 
Dublic service he may render, the loyalty 
to a principal demanded of an agent and 
his pecuniary responsibility for negli- 









gence. 
The address follows in full text e 
Among the _ objects of the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropolitah 
District are the following To uphold 
the standard of insurance integrity to 
maintain a code of ethical practic It 


seems appropriate that I should take this 
first opportunity of addressing your as- 
sociation to speak briefly upon the special 
gignificance to the Department oi ‘} ’ 
tainment by you of these two objects. 





Need for Insurance 
Broker Pointed Out 


Speaking generally tne reason for the 
insurance broker is the need of the insur- 
ing public to be represented in a technical 
and sometimes complicated transaction. 
The broker represents the assured. He 
advises the assured as an insurance ex- 
pert and counsellor. He _ discusses his 
needs, explains his rights, advises as to 
prudence and economies. 

His expert and professional knowledge 
puts him in a position to do for the gen- 
eral public what the general public is 
unable to do for itself In addition to 
the service rendered at the time of plac- 
ing the insurance there is also that which 
is often but not always rendered, of keep- 
ing the assured fully informed as to mat- 
ters affecting his insurance. counsel as 
to physical changes that will reduce the 
costs of insurance and assistance in the 
adjustment of losses 

It is part of the public policy of this 
State that the Insurance Department 
shall safeguard the interests of the gen- 
eral public. It was appropriate then that 
the responsibility for the competency and 
trustworthiness of insurance brokers as 
well as their fair dealing should be legally 
placed on the Department 

The statute provides that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance shall only issue cer- 
tificates of authority as brokers to per- 
sons, partnerships. associations or corpora- 
tions who are trustworthy and competent 
to transact an insurance brokerage busi- 
ness in such manner as to safeguard the 
interests of the assured 

It provides further for the written ex- 
amination of applicants and for the revo- 
cation of a broker's certificate of author- 
ity by the Superint 






endent when he deter- 
mines after a hearing that a broker has 
violated any provisions of the insurance 
law, has violated any law in the course 
of his dealings as a broker, has made a 
material misstatement in his application 
for a certificate. has been guilty of fraudu- 
lent or dishonest practices or has demon- 
strated his incompetence or untrustworth- 
iness to transact the insurance brokerage 
busines 








Increase in Number 
Of Brokers Shown 

Up to Oct. 21 of this year 19,118 brokers’ 
certificates of authority for the year 1931 
had been issuec This is within 1,800 
of the largest number of brokers ever li- 
censed in the State before written exami- 


nations became compulsory After writ- 
ten examinations there was a decrease 
for two successive years Now the gain 
has agair t in 






It is 1 





eresting to compare this number 
rf ‘ance brokers with the tc num- 
ber of lawyers in the State which is esti- 
mated by the State Bar Association at 
35.000 

The work which insurance brokers do 
for the insuring public is comparable to 
the services rendered by a lawyer to his 
client. Each is a relationship of trust 
and confidence Each calls for service 
of a highly chnical nature Each give 
Opportunities for fraud and abus 

In establishing higher ethical standards 
for the bar and assuming the responsi- 
bility of taking action, the bar associa- 
tions have led the way The canons of 
legal ethics which by consent of bench 
end bar alike have come to have the force 
of law were not imposed from above by a 
legislative body or an administrative 
cer. They were adopied by the ass¢ 
tions of lawyers themselves for their own 
guidance and as their own standards 

It was essential that they should do so 
The fraudulent and dishonorable acts of 






of 

















Condemnation of Electric 
Lines in Issue in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., Oct. 27. 
The Public Service Commission has un- 
der consideration an application from the 
town of North Manchester for the righ 
to condemn the electric property of tnt 
Norihein Indiana Power Co. used to 
erve the town and for the Conimissiou 
to establish the price to be paid 
Counsel for the utility contendea at 4 
hearing before the Commission that a 
referendum must be held by action of 
the town trustees and bonds voted, sub- 
ject to appeal to the State Tax Board 
Counsel tor the town argued that the 
trustees had a legal right to vote to con- 
demn the proper:y and operate the lines 
aS a municipal project. The town pro- 
poses to secure power from the system 
of the Northern Indiana Power Co 


Mr. Cutling to Ask Bill 
To Reopen Public Oil Land 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


servation. However, I hope that I am 
not blindly fanatical about it. it has to 
be tempered with common sense. 

If conservation is the aim, wouldn't it 
be reasonable to begin it in the bigger oil- 
producing States? New Mexico's produc- 
tion is anly a drop in the bucket of the 
national output Is it sound business to 











;conserve this drop for the needs of the 


future while other States are permitted to 
flood the couniry with barrels? 
If another East Texas pool were dis- 





covered on permit land, then restrictive 


measures wol be in order But that 
time is not yet. 

I believe that resumption of oil. de- 
velopment on permits is a matter of im- 
portance to the whole State, not merely 
the oil industry Every taxpayer ought 
to have an interest in it. The butcher, 
merchant, permit owners, the baker and 
the banker, and practically everyone in 
New Mexico would share in it—indirectly, 
of course, but nevertheless materially. I 
believe that is obvious. 
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heal Code 


the whole. 


did relative 
weeding out 


More than once those 


justification 


seem to follow 

lance is necessary on the part of this as- ——— 

sociation and others of*similar purpose to e 

see to it that the public gets the type of H XY 6 d E; oc 

service for which it is paying. ours an vaTNines 
The responsibility, 

tirely yours. 


en- 
It has been seen from a re- 
view of the statute that the legal respon- 
York Insurance 
Department relative to issuing and revok- 
ates of authority 

An inspection of the examinations used 
examination 
1928 shows that 


rests on the 


ing brokers 


examinations 
substantive and® prac- 
little as to the duties and obli- 
pos- 
sible service t is 
expected to render the public. 

For 1932 I propose that the written ex- 
aminations be amplified 
whatever on the rigor of the questions as 
to insurance law and practices, there will 
be presented Part 


With no let up 


to ascertain 
applicant’s conception of 
of the office to which he aspires, the lines 
public service that 
the loyalty to a principle de- 

an agent, the pecuniary 


the duties In the 11 


manded of re- 


a broker and related subjects. 


information applicant but 
pitfalls which beset a broker and 
to give the applicant an idea of the ele- | and to 7 in 1931. 

the Depart-| The actual hours worked in a_ half 
month, based on time at the face includ- 
ing the lunch period, decreased from an 


ments which are deemed by 
ment to enter into the question of trust- 
worthiness 


Present Code Held 
To Be Too General 


trustworthiness 


obvious such as the requirement of hon- 
observation 
association has recognized 


code of ethics. You have already adopted 


is generally 
such that when re 
and inexperienced broker o1 


will be expected of 
circumstances 


particularize sufficiently 


rance 


few complaints 
s will be made 





associations 


fully investigated 
convenience of witnesses I have 
regularly 


State. Oral Accident Contracts 
Are Prohibited in Ilinois 


? throughout 
consideration wil 
] » and in- 
convenience. Complaints which are prop- 
encouraged 
department 


course will 
protection of 
depart- 
othe.s 
having similar 
establishment 
ac- The fact that the agent of the insur- 
that ance company had received the first year’s 





association and 





adoption of a code 


standards that are 


department 


performance of responsibility the 


enduring foundation. 








MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ONANEW CA! 
This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write | 


marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


| 
| 
| 


POLICIES UNDER 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
quotations and any share in the profits of the 
Company applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
rofits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUT UAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Boston Office: 33 Broad St. 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut St. 


Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario St. 
Chicago Office: 








On Oil Proration 





Supreme Court Is Asked to Pass 
On Decision Upholding 
Oklahoma Statute 


The Champlin Refining Company and 


a few in a profession bring discredit upon the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
Any profession must be con-| filed appeals with the Supreme Court of 
stantly vigilant in keeping its own house|the United States, on Oct. 26, from the 


in order for its own protection trom with- 
cut. 


the position which 
Gishonorable practices 
of the unfit, no informed person doubts 


but that regulation from without the pro- istri . i 
: is ite tates 
fession would have been inevitable. Se ees Sate ee ee 


Code of Ethics Said 
To Be Advantageous 


There is much for insurance brokers to 
reflect upon in the analogy presented. The 
insistently 
compris- 
insurance brokers 
have heard attacks upon their very ex- 


The Corporation Commission is appeal- 
ing from that portion of the decision of 


for the Western District of Oklahoma 
which held that the penal provisions of 
the statute are unreasonable ang void. 


The Refining Company complains of 
the ruling that the law is valid in so far 
as it specifies general rules for the pre- 
vention of wasie and for the protection 
of the coequal rights of several owners 
of land over a common oil pool. The lower 
court held that since gas and oil are 
natural resourecs which can not be re- 
placed, a State has the power to impose 


insurance reasonable regulations to prevent waste 
the | in their production, handling and market- 
public and the quality of service, then it ing. (The opinion of the lower court was 
vigi- | published in the issue of Aug. 15.) 





Of Coal Miners Show 


went - 

the written 1 "hee ae 
been confined largely Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Survey of 


Wage Conditions in Bitu- 


Completes 


minous Industry 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


average of 68.1 in 1922 to 646 in 1924 


rose to 75.4 in 1926, then dropped to 72.6 
in 1929 and 56.5 in 1931. The drop from 
The aver- 
set up the standards of age hours per start based on total time 
Some such standards are at the face, including lunch, showed a} 
gradual increase from 7.7 in 1922 to 8.1 
Your in 1931. 

the The average hours per start hased on 
total time in mine did not show a cor- 
responding increase because the nonpro- 


1929 to 1931 was 22.2 per cent 


a 


Decline This Year 


mine workers reported by the Bureau of 
written ex- | Mines of the Department of Commerce 
to be engaged in soft coal mining in 1929. 
States covered by the study, 
S| they represent 30 per cent of the 454,815 
broker's reported by the Bureau of Mines. 
The Bureau has statistics on the trend 
‘s and earnings in the industry 
sponsibility for negligence on the part of ppg = ase 1922, These show 
s _. |that the average number of starts by 
The purpose will be not only to elicit' miners, that is, days or parts of days 
to| worked in a half month, dropped from 
direct attention to the theory of the of-|89 in 1922 to 83 in 1924, increased to 
9.5 in 1926, dropped again in 1929 to 9.1 


Appeals Are Filed ‘Gmaller Stocks 


\ decision upholding in general the Okla-#¢ 
If the bar associations had not taken! ohma oil proration law and orders of the 
to Commission entered to enforce the statute. 


Of Lumber Said | 
To Be Essential 


Decrease of 41/2 Billion Feet) 
Should Be Made in 1932, 
Says Report by Timber 
Conservation Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tinuous overproduction of Southern pine 
from June, 1929, to January, 1931, of 
Western pine from June, 1929, to the Fall 
of 1930 and in the first half of 1931, and 
of Southern hardwoods from the middle 
of 1929 to the end of 1930. 


These reports also showed almost con- 
tinuous current excess of new business 
over Southern pine production throughout 
1931, excess of new business in Western 
pine during the last part of 1930 and third 
quarter of 1931, and continuous and con- 
sistent production less than sales through- 
out 1931 in Southern hardwoods. 

Indicated national consumption in 1931 
is less than for any of the last four years, 


| the estimated figure being 18,145,000,000 


ductive average round-trip travel time was 


@ one-tenth of an hour less in 1931 than in 
state- 1929. 
is altogether too broad and general The 

helpful as a standard 


ings per hour, based on time at the face 
have shown a steady decrease since 1922 


miners and loaders’ average earn- 


regarded Except for an increase in 1926 the same 
as a formal statement of rules and regu- is true of the average earnings per half 
tions governing professional conduct. 


It month. The earnings per day have also 


id by a young shown a decrease in each period as com- 
any one else pared with .ne one beiore 
informa- they have fallen from $7.03 to $4.82, and 
him during the two-year period, 1929 to 1931 
of there was a drop of 12.4 per cent, or 
involved. | approximately the same as in earnings 
in| per hour. The decreases in both earn- 


Since 1922 


ings per hour and per start are far less 


than the percentage of decrease in earn- 
is ings in the half month, showing that 
+. the miners and loadgys mined and loaded 
and more coal on days when there was op- 
un- portunity for work in 1931 than in 1929 
Except from 1929 to 1931, the variations 
associations, in the averages from year to year for 
de- employes other than miners and loaders 


were much the same as those for miners 


and loaders. 


to 


to SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 27 


licensing Oral contracts for accident insurance 
sy. are prohibited in Illinois, the State Su- 
be preme “ourt has held in affirming a 


judgment for the defendant in an action 





su 


Metropo:itan Life Insurance Co 


brought against an insurance company on 
an alleged oral contract for accident in- 
ance. The case was entitled Pralle v 


to premium with the application and that 


not a discredit the insurance was to become effective as 


of the date of the application if the appli- 


the coi held 





H-KRETURN BASIS 


WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


New York, N. Y. 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 




















inesii- cation was accepted does not permit re- 
the covery in an action at law even if the 
company would have issued the policy ex- 
be cept for information received that the 
and applicant had met an accidental death, 


board feet, or approximately 50 per cent 
of the 1928 volume. Contrasting 1928 with 
1931, lumber consumption in the building 
industry is expected to fall approximately 
12,700,000,000 board feet, while the de- 
clines of about 1,000,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
board feet are expected to occur in box 
and crate, fabricating, railroad, and ex- 
port lines 


Building Increase Unlikely 


The committee sees no indications of a 
“substantial general increase” in ordinary 
building until readjustments of other ele- 
menis of building and home ownership 
costs have been more largely commen- 
surate with the continuing decline in 
building material prices, and believes that 
the small dwelling field still offers the 
best potential lumber market in building. 


Increased demand for lumber for build- 
ing purposes is not expected during the 
first half of 1932, in the committee's 
opinion. There also are no indications of 
a substantial increase in farm building 
during the balance of this year or in 1932. 


There is abundant evidence that the 
industry at large has responded promptly 
and earnestly to recommendations and 
conclusions published several months ago, 
but the available information on current 
lumber movement indicates that some 
“important factors” are not participating 
in the effort to retsore the lumber supply 
and demand equation to a condition of 
reasonable balance. 

The outstanding economic problem of 
the lumber industry, aside from that of 
maintaining and ae the uses of its 
products, is to accomplish promptly the 
further extensive reduction of surplus 
stocks which were approximately 4,500.- 
000,000 board feet greater than prospec- 
tive trade requirements on Oct. 1. 


Recommendations of Committee 


Recommendations of the committee fol- 
low in full text: 
, First. That as rapidly as possible stocks 
in the hands of lumber manufacturers be 
reduced to the extent necessary to re- 
establish a reasonable balance between 
stocks and demand. For the industry as 
a whole the reduction of stocks during the 
next year should be approximately 4'2 bil- 
lion feet 

Second. That to the extent to which 
financial and community exigencies will 


permit, lumber production by individual |. 


manufacturers be limited to such volume 
as will accomplish the recommended re- 
duction of stocks. 

Third. That consideration be given to 


School Bus Is H eld Work | ; 
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Not ‘Omnibus Line’ 


New York Court Refuses to 
Enjoin Operation of 
Service 


Asany, N. Y., Oct. 27. 

A decision has just been rendered in the 
Supreme Court, Westchester County, in 
the case of Joseph DeMatteis v. Jasper 
Jones, in which the court holds that a 


| vehicle used solely for the transportation 


of children to and from school is not an 
“omnibus line” within the purview of the} 
Public Service Law. 

The defendant, who is operating a 
school bus under contract with the dis- 


trict, was driving the bus over a portion 
of the highway on which the plaintiff had 
a franchise under certificate issued to 
him. The plaintiff sought to enjoin the 
defendant from operating such school bus 
over any portion of his franchise line. 
The court holds that the plaintiff has no 
right to the injunctive relief sought by 
him. 

The case arose under a recent amend- 
ment to subdivision 28 of section 2 of 
the Public Service Law and affects many 
hundreds of school districts in which 
contracts have been made for the car- 
rying of school children, according to a 
statement issued by the State Education 
Department. In effect, it was stated, the 
decision affirms the ruling of the Public 
Service Commission that school buses 
operated for the carrying of school chil- 
dren only are not required to have a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity under the Pubdlic Service Law. 


Rate of Auto Fatalities 
Gains in Pennsylvania 


HarrissurG, Pa., Oct. 27. 


The rate of increase in motor vehicle 
fatalities in Pennsylvania in the first nine 
months of 1931 as compared with the 
same period in 1930 was considerably | 
more than the average rate for the coun- 
try as a whole for the same period, ac- 
cording to statistics made public by the 
State Bureau of Motor Vehicles. The 
average increase in fatalities for the en- 
tire country is estimated at about 5 per 
cent. while the increase in Pennsylvania 
is 6'2 per cent, it was pointed out. 


“The number of fatalities reported last 
month exceed any other single month 
this year,” the State Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, Benjamin G. Eynon, de- 
clared “While the majority of our 
monthly reports this year have shown a 
general increase in persons killed as com- 
pared with the same months a year ago, 
the large increase last month would in- 
dicate that instead of showing an im- 
provement from month to month, the 
motor vehicle accident situation in Penn- 
sylvania is steadily becoming more se- 
rious.” 


the need and to the means of deferred 
financing which will stimulate additional 
prudent building, especially farm busi- 
ness buildings and small homes. 


Consolidated Sales Organizations 

Fourth. That the industry consider the 
practicability of consolidated sales or- 
ganizations which offer sound prospects 
of added economy and flexibility in pro- 
duction and distribution; and, especially 
in the Pacific Northwest, the economic 
advantages of regional consolidations of 
ownership and operation 

Fifth. That the Timber Conservation 
Board make, or cause to be made, further 
periodic surveys and reports on current 


“and prospective lumber supply and de- 


mand with suitable recommendations. 


HE White Fireman’ considers no work 


more important than the protection 


of school children from the dangers of 


fire. He gladly 


co-operates in the design 


and construction of new school build- 


ings and suggests equipment to increase 


the fire-safety of older ones. And, he gives 


attention to the development of fire-drills 


as a final measure of human protection. 


* The White Fireman symbolizes the loss-prevention engi- 


tee meas es 


supported by insurgnce companies to 


reduce loss-hazards. It comprises consultation, inspection 


of property, testing by Underwriters’ Laboratories, etc. 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 
Ask your North America Agent. He is 
listed in Bell Classified Telephone 
Directories under the heading... 
Insurance Company of North America. 


The combined Assets 
ef the North America 
Companies are over 


$117,000,000.00 








The 


Insurance Company 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurence Company — Founded 1793 


Found to Sustain 
Employe Morale 


New York Industrial Com- 
missioner Outlines Plan 
To Protect Labor After 
Study of English System 


. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 27. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has just 
made public a report by the State Indus- 
trial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, on 


unemployment insurance in_ England 
which she finds “has removed devastating 
fear as an element in the unemployment 
situation” and “by preventing actual 
physical hunger has done more than any=- 
thing else to maintain morale.” 


Miss Perkins made a number of recom- 
mendations for a plan of unemployment 
insurance, should such a system be set 
up in this conutry. She suggested: 


Actuarial Principles Urged 


That in any New York plan a sound 
actuarial principle be followed and that 
benefits be restricted to amounts justified 
by premiums collected. 


That the plan be drawn with great 
emergencies in mind rather than to cover 
seasonal and brief periods of unem- 
ployment. 


That the number of weeks of benefit 
payments be strictly limited and that 
benefits bear a direct relationship to pre- 
miums paid. 

Cost Assessed to Industry 

That premiums be paid wholly by the 

employer and that costs be assessed as 


one of the industrial hazards for which 
industry itself must pay. 


That a group of industrial States in 
the same area experiment with the for- 
mation of an Insurance Authority modeled 
on the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey, such authority to be set up 
by treaty and to function as an insur- 
ance company administering one fund 
for the participating States. 








Nebraska Rules on Liability 
Of Employer to Employe 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Oct. 27. 


When an employer sends a workman 
to a competitor to inquire about the 
price charged by the later for gasoline 
and an altercation ensues in which the 
workman is injured, the injury arose out 
of and in the course of his employment 
and he is entitled to compensation, the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska has held in 
the case of Nelson v. Service Oil Co. 
The plaintiff having later suffered an- 
other injury, the court held that while 
there is no prohibition in the law 
against a man_ receiving concurrently 
compensation for two or more injuries 
arising out of his employment, the total 
payments may not exceed $15 a week. 








Fatalities in Industry 
Decline in New York 


A.pany, N. Y., Oct. 27. 
A total of 149 deaths resulting from in- 
dustrial accidents was reported to the 
State Labor Department — the month 
of September, according to the monthly 
report of the Industrial Commisisoner, 
Frances Perkins. This figure was 22 be- 
low the average number of deaths re- 
ported for September during the past five 
years, it was stated. 








and its subsidiary companies? 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
of ‘THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANT 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. COL 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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Four Lines Adopt 


Plan to Transport 


Trucks on Trains 


Bodies Would Be Carried on 
Flat Cars . 
Pennsylvania Official 


Tells I. C. C. Hearing 


The plan sponsored by 
vania Railroad to offset the inroads made 
by motor truck competition upon railroad 
revenues, which contemplates the trans- 

rtation of truck bodies by rail at rate 


to Terminal. | 


the Pennsyl- | 


American Shipping Interests 


} 





low the trucking cost, has been adopted | 


by four Eastern railroads headed by the 
Pennsylvania, according to information 


made available at the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission Oct. 27. | 


By tariffs filed with the Commission 
to become effective Nov. 5, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio and the Central 
of New Jersey railroads propose to put 
the new service into operation between | 
Hobokeen and Jersey City, N. J., Scranton) 
and Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, 
and Richmond, Va., while the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western plans a similar 
service to become effective Nov. 17. 

Free Terminal Service 


The new service proposes free service | 


Mad., | 


at the cities named for the lifting of the | 
truck bodies, loaded or empty, from the} 


chasses to the railroad car, and vice versa. | 
The rates for the transportation of the} 
bodies are on a flat charge for each truck 
body. : ay 
The truck bodies are loaded by the ship- 
per and transported to the feight depot by 
motor, thence lifted by cranes onto rail- 
road cars and shipped to destination | 
point, and there lifted onto waiting truck | 
chasses for final shipment to consignee. | 


Uniting to Fight Depression 


Domestic Lines to Be Better Able to Meet For- 
eign Competition, Says Mr. O’Connor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


porary difficulty might be experienced in 


|the maintenance and operation of estab- | Perity. 
| lished services, the lines would be kept in 


cperation through the use of all the legal. 
power at the Board's command. 


In cases where purchasers of Shipping 
Board lines have found it difficult, be- 
cause of depressed conditions in interna- 
ional trade, to meet their financial obli- 
gations to the Government, the Board has 
granted reasonable extensions, with the 
understanding that this action in no way) 
reflects on the credit of the respective | 
owners or operators, but is prompted solely 
by a desire to be helpful in a time of great 
stress and difficulty. 


‘Reasonable Extensions’ 
Granted by the Board 


I think you will all agree that this 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
Board shows its firm determination to do 
everything possible to further the inter- 
ests of the American Merchant Marine, 
not only in the present emergency, but 
whenever conditions arise that threaten 
its continued operation and well being. 


The present economic depression, with- 
out parallel in the world’s history, has 


| brought about some unexpected develop- 


ments in international shipping. Not the 
least surprising is the way in which a 
number of rival steamship lines, realizing 
that in union there is strength, have 
joined forces to reduce overhead and elim- 
inate destructive competition. We first 


The plan was first brought to the at-| witnessed this development in Germany, 


tention of the Commission on March 
of the current year by John F. Deasy, 


4| then in Japan, and more recently in Italy. 
|In these countries 


some of the world’s 


: t in charge of the central greatest steamship companies have ef- 
ad ct the Pennsylvania Railroad, dur- | fected understandings whereby coopera- 


ing the progress of hearings before Exam- 
iner Leo J. Flynn, on the Commission's 
investigation into rail-motor coordina- | 
tion, a proposed report upon which is now | 


tion, rather than rivalry, is the under- 
lying principle on which their future op- 
erations are to be conducted. There are 
indications that some of the French lines 


being compiled by Mr. Flynn, to be issued | may follow the example of the nations 


this Fall. a 

“The highway truck competition paral- 
leling our railroad,’ said Mr. Deasy, “is 
confined almost entirely within the 250- 
mile zone where the rail class rates are 
the highest. The solution of this prob- | 
lem in our judgment would be the crea- | 
tion of a coor 
rangement 


truck bodies for the trucker. 


Yields Greater Profit 
“This can be accomplished at a rate| 
below the trucker’s costs, which rate wi'l 
yield to the rail carrier a greater net re- 
turn than it receives under its present 
rate arrangement because of its present | 
expensive terminal operations. cH 
“The plan contemplates that the rail 
carrier would be relieved of a portion of | 
its terminal work and the trucker would 
be relieved of the line-haul, thus per- 
mitting each of these agencies to coordi- 
nate and give to the public a lower total 
transporation cost through a combina- 
tion of the economical advantages re- 
spectively offered by these forms of trans- 
portation agencies. ; : 
“To accomplish this the rail carriers 
can and should transport the truck body 
in rail service from point of origin to 
destination, where the trucker will take 
the truck body and perform the terminal 
service; that is, the collection of the 
freight at the store door and the delivery 
of the freight at the store door. The plan 
contemplates that the trucker should de- 
liver his truck body to the railroad,| 
where it would be lifted by crane and 
ced on a freight car and transported 
o destination, where it would be placed 
on the chassis for terminal delivery by 
the trucker.” 


Lower Transport Costs 

Mr. Deasy declared that the plan would | 
lower transportation costs to the public, 
reduce loss and damage to freight, make 
for more expeditious handling of the 
traffic involved, reduce the cost of truck- | 
ing, and result in more economical rail 
operation through the elimination of | 
physical handling of freight at stations 
and the necessity for providing stations | 
to handle the freight. 5 | 
The tariffs on file with the Commission | 
proposing the new service stipulate that| 
the tfuck bodies used in the service must 
be 8 feet, 6 inches wide, 9 feet high, and| 
as to length, in three dimensions of 15 
feet or less, 15 to 20 feet, and from 20 
to 25 feet. The crane service for loading | 
and unloading bodies from the railroad} 
freight cars will be provided free of charge. | 
An example of the rates to be charged 
is given in the Pennsylvania's tariff, which 
provides for a rate of $24 per truck body 
on bodies of 15 feet or less in length, be-| 
tween Baltimore and Richmond; $30 per | 
body for 15 to 20 feet lengths, and $36 on) 
bodies between 20 and 25 feet length. From | 
Baltimore to Jersey City, the three charges | 
are respectively, $28, $35 and $42. _ | 
From Jersey City to Philadelphia the 
charges are $12, $15 and $18. Jersey City 

to Baltimore, $28, $35 and $42. 
Freight Barred by Service | 
Among the freight barred from trans- 
portation in truck bodies are: Live ani- 
hides and _ skins, 


fruits, ice, 


try live, and fresh vegetables. 


Articles of value such as bank bills, coin| work, , $20,535; 


or currency, deeds, drafts, notes or other} 
valuable papers, jewelry, stamps, precious 
metals or stones, also are barred. 
Articles which are accepted only upon 
the declared valuation stipulated in the 
tariff are chinaware, earthenware, porce- 
lainware, etc., to be valued at $20 per| 
100 pounds; watches, 10 cents each; jew- 
elers sweepings, 40 cents per pound; paint- 
ings or pictures, 50 cents per pound, rugs, | 
$135 per 100 pounds, and silk, $1 per pound. | 


Higher Pullman Tariff 
Is Deferred by Montana 


Hetena, Mont., Oct. 27. 

The tariff of the Pullman Company pro- | 
viding for a charge for the use of a berth | 
by a second passenger, which was ap- 
proved by the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners Oct. 5 to become effective Oct. 15, | 
has been amended to make the charge ef- 
fective May 13, 1932, unless otherwise or- 
dered. 

The Board in announcing the amend- |} 
ment said the action was taken as a re- | 
sult of the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspending the effec- 
tive date of similar interstate tariffs until ' 
May 13. 


Million Passengers Fly 
In Aircraft in Half Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from the total for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930, when 924,800 persons made 
flights as passengers with these opera- 
tors. (Comparisons are made between 


| West Street, $14,316. 


| $5,308. Roselle Park, bridges, $3,790. Sayreville, 
| pacing work, $3,389; 


| 996. 


| 800. 


| Minneapolis, high school, $30,000 


| tember, 
| tion, $42,078. 


corresponding periods of different cal-| 


endar years because flying conditions gen- 
erally are more favorable to flying dur- 
ing the last six months of a year than 
during the first six months, and this fact 
usually is reflected in the totals.) 

The passengers carried by miscellaneous 
operators 
their flights, and 201,251 making pleasure 
flights as guests of owners or pilots of 
aircraft. 

Mileage flown by miscellaneous opera- 
tors in the six-month period was 43,- 


282,595, as compared with 51,767,200 miles | 


recorded for the first six months of 1930. | photography, and also student 


Miscellaneous operations include such 
commercial activities as charter and sight- 


: 4y | drainage work, $5,189; graveling, grading and 
mals, bones, coal explosives, fertilizer, fish, | Graining, $5169. F . 


I ice cream,|and auditorium, $150,000. 
melons, fresh meats, milk and cream, poul-| raving road, $1,476. 


" 1 | Columbus, 
included 610,339 who paid for| 


| already mentioned. The action of these 


companies, it seems to me, is not open to 


|critcism so long as their combinations 
|= not take on the character of monop- 
| Olies. 
| the storm. 


They are simply trying to weather 


In this country we have had similar de- 


inated transportation ar- | velopments, though on a somewhat smaller 
whereby the rail carrier may | scale. U 
transport within the 250-mile area the / once strong competitors, have found it to 

‘their mutual advantage, in this time of 


Certain Pacific Coast interests, 


economic depression, to pool their brains, | 


|if not their finances, and work out some | 


of their big problems together. Cooperat- 
ing with the Roosevelt Steamship interests 
these enterprising Pacific Coast people 
are also planning to reorganize the United 
States Lines and strengthen our position 
on the North Atlantic. Our ships in that 
important trade must have strong financial 
backing if they are to weather the storm 
which still rages about us. 


Depression Inculcates 


Lessons of Thrift 


Remembering that for brave natures a 
period of trial is usually a period of self- 
discipline, we can take comfort in the 
thought that the present depression is not 


| Wholly without benefit to American ship- 


ping. Enforced lessons of thrift are re- 
sulting in the elimination of waste, and 
overhead expenses are being examined 
under the miscrocope. 
sonnel is receiving special study. Retrench- | 


| ment in building and operating costs is go- | 


ing on apace. I think it safe to say that in| 


| the case of a merchant marine as new as| 


ours these results would not accrue so| 


| ministration to ease credit and bring about 


| the American Merchant Marine, strength- 


Efficiency of per-* 


rapidly during a period of marked pros- 


Repair bills, an important operating 


item, are being held down to the lowest, 


possible level, the crews themselves fre- 
quently undertaking emergency repair jobs 
that were heretofore let out by contract, 
often in foreign ports. 

Purchase and expenditure of supplies 
and stores are being watched more closely. 
Stricter checks are maintained against 
leaks and pilferage. At a time when every 
dollar counts, we are making up by in- 
tensive training for our many years of 
indifference to the American Merchant | 
Marine. 

During these trying times, fuel expense, 
the largest single item in operating costs, 
has been watched more closely than ever. 
Voyage reports have been carefully ana- 
lyzed, and a close check has been kept on | 
fuel and engine efficiency. Figures com- 
piled by the Shipping Board, though not 
covering all American ships, indicate that 
in the case of vessels for which figures are 
available there has been a considerable 
saving in fuel expense, quite aside from| 
the reduced price of coal and oil. 

Shore establishments have been reduced | 
to a point where the operating and ad-| 
ministrative staffs of some of our steam-| 
ship companies have become little more! 
than skeleton organizations. Those econ- 
omies, and many others, ‘have been put 
into effect without sacrifice of efficiency, | 
in order to do away with needless over- | 
head and give American ships every 
chance of weathering the storm. 
_The Shipping Board, prompted by a de- 
sire to set an example in economy, in line| 
with the Administration’s drive for cur- 
tailment of Government expenditures, has 
during the past fiscal year been able to 


—— 
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During 1930 for 


Drop in Amount of* Crude 
Oil Is Partly Responsible 

in Trend, 

Says Bureau of Mines 


the first time since its beginning, showed 


|a decline, the decrease being 1 per cent 


as compared with 1929, according to a 
statement,issued Oct. 27 by the Bureau of 
Mines, Départment of Commerce. 

In spite of this decline, the statement 
said, the United States still ranks far 
ahead of the other nations in natural 
gasoline production. In 1929, the latest 
year for which complete world figures now 
are available, the United States produced 
91 per cent of the world total. However, 
the proportion produced by the other 
countries, while small, has grown steadily, 
the Bureau said. 


Dependent On Crude Oil 


Natural gasoline is unique in that its 
production is influenced chiefiy by the 
output of crude oil. This is because the 
supply of natural gas, the raw material, 
fluctuates with the activity in the crude 
oil fields. 

In 1930 the output of crude was con- 
siderably below the record total of 1929, 
hence the production of natural gasoline 
at the majority of those plants which 
operate on “wet” or casinghead gas was 
reduced. 

On the other hand, the demand for 
natural gas to supply the large pipe-line 
systems increased in 1930, and since this 
gas is usually treated before it is turned 
into the pipe lines, the output of natural 
gasoline rose accordingly. Thus, the in- 
crease in production of natural gasoline 
in the Texas Panhandle area, the point 





reduce the staff of its Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration by 164. More recently it has| 
notified the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would require no funds for | 
operating the Government fleet during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. This ex- 
penditure, estimated to be theesmallest in| 
its history, will be met ‘out of surplus! 
funds now in the Board's possession. 


Government Moves 


To Relieve Credit 


The storm will not last forever. Con- 
structive steps already taken by the Ad- 


certain international readjustments, are 
bound to have a favorable effect on trade 
and industry. When the storm abates, 


ened by new construction undertaken dur- | 
ing this period of depression and: disci- 
plined by a program of enforced economy, 
will be in a better position than ever to 
compete for commercial honors on the 
trade routes of the world. Looking thus 
at both sides of the subject, we can not 
fail to realize that a great truth is em- 
bodied in the words of the poet when he} 
said, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.’| 





| Even economic storms may have an in- 


direct though none the less potent value. 

The more we study the depression, in| 
so far as it affects the American Merchant | 
Marine, the more clearly we perceive that | 
if American shippers and travelers would 
give a fair share of their business to Amer- 
ican ships, prosperity for American ship- 
owners would appear overnight. We must 
drive this point home to every American 
citizen. We must make it plain that if 
Americans would cease to show preference | 
for foreign lines, our merchant marine} 
would have no difficulty in weathering not | 
only the present storm, but any similar | 
storm that may drise in the future. 


Contracts for Construction Pro jects 


During Week Amount to.64 Millions 


| port natural 
| standstill 


of origin for a number of large pipe lines, 


| largely compensated for the decline in out- 


put at Seminole, the largest producing 
district, and a ‘‘wet” gas area. 

The trend of natural gasoline prices, 
which ordinarily does not exert much in- 
fluence on production, had a tendency to 
materially restrict the output of natural 
gasoline in 1930. This was because the 
price fell to such low levels that many of 
the small manufacturers were forced to 
cancel their gas contracts and most of 
the large companies curtailed the con- 
struction of new plants. 

Another factor in the decline in pro- 
duction in 1930 was the drop in yield due 
to a growth in stabilization. To meet the 
new specifications for natural gasoline, the 
manufacturers have found it necessary to 
do more stabilizing, which means that 
what formerly comprised the lightest ends 
of their product must now be utilized in 
some other way. 


California Leads Production 


California was again’ the leading pro- 
ducing State. There has been a steady 
‘decline in the number of natural gasoline 
plants in recent years, but the total ca- 
pacity of the plants has shown a consist- 
ent gain. The number of operators, or 
companies, operating natural gasoline 
plants also has steadily declined in the 
past few years. 

The average yield of natural gasoline 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas treated fell from 
1.14 gallons in 1929 to 1.06 gallons in 1930, 
marking the second successive year in 
which the yield has declined and follow- 
ing a long period of increasing recovery. 

The eomen waa, St new lines to trans- 
gasoline was virt j 
in i000. ually at a 
constructed, the only work entailing the 
construction of short lines from. the 
plants to refineries or loading racks. 

Stocks of natural gasoline held at the 
plants on Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to 
24,316,000 gallons as compared with 25,- 
362,000 gallons on hand at the beginning 
of the year. Stocks of natural gasoline 
held by refiners, which data were made 
available in 1930 for the first time, 
amounted to 175,558:000 gallons at the 
close of the year, a decline of nearly 
5,000,000 gallons from the previous year. 


; ee Te, Re ie | Total stocks at the close of 1930 amounted 
Contract awards for public and semipublic works, amounting to $64,385,339, | 


to 99,874,000, or approximately 17 days’ 


4 were reported to the Public Works Section of the President's Organization on | SUPply. 


Unemployment Relief during the week, 
Croxton, Assistant Director. 


it was announced Oct. 26 by Fred C. 
( The addition of this amount brought the total of 
contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,655,982,592. The week before last | 


$31,910,513 worth of contract awards were reported. The total number of projects 


reported last week was 539 in 45 States and the District of Columbia. 


Publication of 


the list of projects by States and localities issued by the Organization was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 27 and concludes as follows: 


New Jersey 7 


Newark, church, $300,000; railroad bridge. | 
$135,000. Wilburtha, training school, gym and} 
swimming pools, $49,500. Hohokus, paving} 
Darlington Road, $25,000. Middlesex County, 
bridge over Green Brook, $52,444. Cumberland | 
County, Maurice River Bridge, $35,000. East | 
Orange, sidewalks, $997; recurbing and re-| 
paving work, $5,628. Hillside Township, via- 
duct over Liberty Avenue, $126,134. Kearney, 
resurfacing street, $49,000; water main, $360,- 
000. Phillipsburg, retaining wall, $2,667. - East 
Orange, paving and curbing work, $24,010. 
Morestown, alterations and addition to com- 
munity house, $75,000. Closter, widening 
East Rutherford, paving 
work, $6,804. Hillside, bridge approaches, $1,- 
221. Jersey City, sidewalks, $13,009. Laval- 
lette Boro, excavating, graveling, grading and 


Lincoln Park, parish house 
Middlesex County, 
Morris County, paving 
work, $261,851. Ocean, paving 
sidewalk and curb construc- 
Patterson, work at pumping sta- 

Port Morris, paving Ferry Road, | 


ind bridge 


tion, $672. 
tion, $82,200. 


paving Raritan Street, 
Scotch Plains, bridge, $5,100. Tren- 
ton, hospital building, $80,000 Woodbridge, 
paving Amboy Avenue, $7,936. Greystone 
Park, sewage disposal plant, $13,692. Lake- 
land, asylum and psycopathic hospital, $441,- 
Paterson, airport, $145.465. Plainfield, | 
alteration to central fire headquarters, $1,971. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln, water works improvements, $1,520,- 
437; pipe line, $211,437. Various, State high- 
way construction awarded in September, $20,- 
Grand Island, storm sewer, $46,200. | 
Grant, high school addition, $10,000. Albion, 
improvements to water works, $18,000. Omaha, 
sanitary sewer, $7,000. 


Nevada 
State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $17,765. 


New Hampshire 
State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $293,000. Peterboro, club house, $25,- 
000. Exeter, church, $150,000 


North Carolina 
Troy, prison camp, $5,000. State 
construction awarded in September, 





$10,359. 


highway 
$361,368 


North Dakota 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
$1,271,692. Ambrose, inspection sta- 
McIntoch County, two school- 
houses, $3,000. 
fice, $3,090. 


Ohio 


Oakwood, widening and paving work, §$11,- 
646. Warren, retaining wall, $10,630. Colum- 
bus, Spring Street Bridge. $186,041. Franklin 
County, paving work, $40,755; concrete cul- 
vert, $7,826; Frank Road, $15,883. Steuben- 
ville, paving approaches to Washington Street 
Underpass, $27,752. Zanesville, resurfacing 
Brighton Boulevard, $33,977; resurfacing Ma- 
ple Avenue, $29,325. Akron, Guggenheim 
Aeronautical Institute Building, 
Avon Lake, water mains, $3,350; storm sewer, 
$3,292. Barbderton, water standard pipe, $28,- 
570. Cincinnati, highway construction, $61,- 
589; improving Queen City Avenue, $29,813. 
sidewalks, $886. Lake County, 
grading, draining and paving work, $7,220. 
North College Hill, fire hall and jail, $39,000. 
Pickaway County, Culvert No. 9. $2.409 
County, bridge and approach, $2,548. Spring- 
field, rectory, $15,000. Clermont County, re- 


seeing flights, crop dusting and aerial 


instruc- 


| Slagging roads, $12,798. 


| North Troutdale, hospital addition, $30,000. 


| constructing sidewalks and remodeling catch 


| $650; 
‘grading, paving and 
| 203. 


| Elkland, 


; Olmey Avenue sewers, $4.362. 


; sewer, $3,100; rebuilding sewer, $9,200. 


Wahpeton, improving post of- | 


| $50,000. 


$125,000. | 


Ross | 





tion, experimental flying 


r and pleasure 
flying. 


surfacing various roads, $75,000. Radnor, 
school, $85,000. Defiance County. ditch re- 
construction, $260. Geauga County, grading, 
draining and surfacing. $6,173. Montgomery 
County, headwalls, $534. Portage County, 
Steubenville, grading 
and paving work, $938; Vinton County, addi- 
tion to County Home, $1,585. Wood County, 
grading, draining and paving, $984. Lorain 
County, Ditch No. 278. $336. Portsmouth, 
bridges and culvert, $6,991. 


Okfhoma 


Lawton, sewage disposal plant, $27,100. | 
Pawnee, school and dormitory, $65,000. Tulsa, 
paving work, $11,765. 


Oregon 


Columbia County, East Fork Road, $20,000; 
Sauvies Island paving, $3,000; Old Pittsburgh 
Road, $2.500; bridges, $13,000; Beaver Slough 
Bridge, $5,000; paving work, $9,000. State 
highway construction awarded in September. 


Pennsylvania 


Pottstown, bridge, $980. Quakertown, county | 
bridge, $2,883. Uniontown, grading, curbing 
and paving work, $5,106. Erie, Hamot hospi- 
tal, $200,000. Philadelphia, grading and pav- 
ing work, $89,646. Various, State highway 
construction awarded in September, $361,- 
578. Lancaster, improving and_ enlarging 
water supply system, $458,564. Philadelphia. 
house of correction, $310,512; alterations and | 
addition to church, $7,788. Warren, nurses’ 
home addition, $91,419. Fountain Hill, paving, 
curb and gutter work, $450. New Castle, re- 
basins, $1,334. Pittsburgh, repairing bridge, 
Street Bridge, $1,505; 
curbing work, $26,245. 
Philadelphia, underground cable system, $393,- 
Pittsburgh, sewer, $1,793; catch basins, 
Williamsport, home for friendless, 
Youngsville, women’s ward, $75,000. 
grade school, $41,680. 
highway bridge, $5,000. Hanover, church and 
Sunday school, $75,000. Philadelphia, Hunt- 
ington Avenue sewers, $11,761; 
Aevenue sewers, $6,930; bridge, $49,207; Cas- 
tor Avenue sewers, $58,166. Church Lane 
sewers, $525; 56th Street sewers, $3,790; Tyson 
Avenue sewer, $13,478; Green Street sewers, 
$5,838; various sewers, $45,367; Cumberland 
Street sewers, $6,140; 11th Street sewers, $709; 
Plymouth Town- 
$24,000. Ridley 
Scranton, storm 


‘repairing Main 


$1,290. 
$12,063. 


ship, paving Walton Road, 
Park, sanitary sewers, $19,090. 


Rhode Island 


Newport, fire stations, $150,000. North Kings- 
ton, high school, $155,000. Charlestown, ga- 
rage, $9,130. Warwick, widening bfidge, 
$15,000. 


South Carolina 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $37,186. Aiken, rectory and sacristy, 
Charleston, 
reau Office, $1,485; 
light house, $2.97); 
port, $8,788. New 
$83,000. 


transformer and flood- 
lighting system at air- 
Brookland, high school, 


South Dakota 


Sioux Falls, college gymnasium, $150,000 
Sioux Falls, sidewalk, $312; sewer, $900. Butte 
County, bridge, 2,933. 
and culvert, $5,970. 


Tennessee 
Memphis, curbing and paving work, $38,913. 


Hallstead, | 


Woodcrest | 


addition to Weather Bu- | 


Melette County, bridge | 


Blended Stocks Decrease 


|. The practice of blending natural gaso- | 
line with purchased naphtha at the plant | 
has declined; consequently, the quantity | 
|of motor blends held by the operators | 


| has shown a tendency to decrease. Stocks 
of blends held at the plants on Dec. 
31, 1930, totaled 485,000 gallons, as com- 
pared with 676,000 gallons on hand at 
the end of the previous year and with 
1,224,000 gallons stored on Dec. 31, 1928. 


had a total value at the plants of $128,- 
160,000, a decline from the previous year 
of $30,250,000, or 19 per cent. The av- 
erage value per gallon in 1930 was 58 
cents as compared with an average of 
7.1 cents in 1929. The 1930 average rep- 
resents the lowest value ever recordd 
since natural gasoline statistics were first 
compiled (1911) and is but a fraction of 
the record value of 18.7 cents per gal- 
lon recorded in 1920. 

The record of spot prices for natural 
gasoline in 1930 indicates a material 
weakening in quotations over the year. 


; The price for Grade A natural gasoline 


in Oklahoma on Jan. 1, 1930, was 6.25 


year this had fallen to 3.5 cents per gal- 


|lon, the lowest price ever recorded. 


_Prior to 1930, the trends in the produc- 
tion of natural gas and natural gasoline 
were very similar, with the output of 
natural gasoline registering the larger 
annual increases owing to the growth in 
percentage recovery. In 1930, however, 


| the output of natural gas arose to a new 


high record, but the output of natural 
gasoline registered its first annual decline 
since statistics were first compiled in 1911. 


Nashville, filtration plant, $119,323. 
repairing church, $6,000. 
school, $14,000. 


Pulaski, 
Fayetteville, high 


Texas 


McLennan County, graveling roads, $44,250. 
Various, State highway construction awarded 
in September, $3,053,050. El Paso, improve- 
ments to court house and post office, $4,141. 
Galveston, municipal airport, $18,566. Lam- 
pasas, city hall, $18,000. Nacogdocjes, church, 


} 000. Ft. Worth, Music and Art Building, 
$13,000; paving work, $10,230. Galveston, 
ing various streets, $12,734. 


} $12,114, 
Utah 


Utah County, road construction, $99,871. 
Springville, curbing, guttering and widening 
Main Street, $37,683. 


Memphis, bridges, 


Bh: 6, 5 6 
Virginia 

| Pittsylvania County, high school, $25,000; 
Dixie High School, $4,000; Cascade School, $6,- 
500. Bishop, grade_ school, 
Humphries, water and sewer systems, $4,070. 
| Langley Field, 
$937. North Tazewell, school and auditorium, 
$25,000. Richmond, church, $5,000. Winches- 
ter, school, $10,000. 
hospital, $32,363. 


Washington 


Snohomish County, fill o 
689; Lateral Highway No. 
Highway No. 11, $7,586; 
$19,250; aving portion 
$17,414; 
|chias Road, $18,000. Wenatchee, 
Wenatchee River, $48,581. 


Marysville 


061,012. 
fax. post office. $100,000. 
building, $135,000. 
building, $50,000. 
Dam, $2,000,000. 
000. 


Haouiana, 
Medical Lake, 
Near Yakima, 
Spokane, high school, 
Sumas, inspection station, $65,000. 


Wisconsin 





Jellico, rebuilding grammar _ school, $35,000 
Scott County, gymnasium, $7,000. Memphis, 
altering residerce, $209; paving, curb and gut- 
ter work, $16,447; county courthouse, $2,000. 


Rhinelander, 
000. 
addition, 


bridge, $14,000; viaduct, 


$2,300. Cudahy, sanitary 


| Natural Gasoline 


Natural gasoline production in 1930, for | 


No long lines were) 


The natural gasoline produced in 1930 | 


cents per gallon, but at the end of the! 


$15,000. Amerillo, church, $5,000; school. $40,- | 


AV- | 


$45,000. Fort | 


electric distribution system, | 


Lynchburg, addition to 


Everett, Bridge and Highway No. 9, $53,234. | — 
Bridge No. 252, $4,- 
10, $15,918; Lateral 
Road, 
of Roosevelt Road, 
ighway No. 65, $34,649; paving Ma- 
bridge over 
Various, State high- 
| way construction awarded in September, $1.- 
Anacortes, high school, $90,000. Col- 
Federal | 
laundry 
Cle Elum 
$85,- 


$6.- 
Barron, sanitary sewer, $3,000; City Hall 
sewers, 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





Output Declined Retail Sales in South Carolina 


Classified by Census Bureau 


= information which the Bareau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
(1930 population 1,738,765) : 


Number 


of 
stores 


Total, all stores 15,082 


General merchandise group . 


Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food sales) 

Department stores without food departments.... 

Dry goods stores with food departments 

Dry goods stores without food departments 

General merchandise stores with food departments.... 

General merchandise stores without food departments 

Army and navy goods stores ‘ e 

Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


Food group 
Candy and nut stores 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 
Eggs and poultry dealers 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) 
Groceries with meats 
Meat markets with groceries .......ccecseeseeees eevee 
Fish markets (sea foods) 
Meat markets ... 
Bakery goods stores 
Coffee, tea, spices .. 
General food stores 


(including 


Automotive group . 

Motor vehicles—sales and service 

Used-car establishments 

Accessories, tires, and batteries 

Battery shops (including repairs) 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) 

| Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) 

Filling stations with tires and accessories 

Fijling stations with candy, lunch counter, 
groceries, or other merchandise 

Motor cycles, bicycles, and supplies 

Bicycle shops 

Body, fender, and paint shops 

Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 

Parking stations and radiator shops 

Other automotive establishments ... 


tobacco, 


Apparel group 
| Men’s and boys’ clothing 
| BRee Rh TUSTIN oc cc ceo scscecscecceceses wee 
| Men's clothing and furnishings 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops, 
acessories 
| Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children’s 
Millinery shops 
Men's and women's shoe stores 
Men's, women’s and children’s shoe stores 
Custom tr#ors 
Other apr/-él and accessory shops 


apparel an 


Furniture and household group ........+s++e0. 

Furniture stores 

Drapery and floor covering stores 

Household appliances (electrical) ‘ 
Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Refrigeration (electric and gas) , 
Antique furniture with some used furniture 
| Antique shops 

Awnings, flags. banners, window shades, and tents.. 
| Interior decorator stores 
| Other home furnishings and appliance stores 
|. Restaurants and eating places 
Cafeterias 

| Restaurants 

Lunch rooms 

Lunch counters . 

| Fountains (including fountain and lunch) 
Soft-drink stands 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$299,037,807 


$49,329,137 


1,913,634 
10,231,197 
4,254,576 
14,450,999 
9,828,038 
2,274,433 
71,934 
6,304,276 


$63,816,960 
75,160 
1,089,705 


541,320 
53,530 
775,392 
39,362,053 
16,379,286 
2,230,905 
272,348 
2,527,937 
203,511 
32,940 
272,873 


$62,318,885 
41,617,226 
629,157 
973,608 
524,264 
1,047,788 
2,787,473 
6,226,056 


4,894,411 
39,819 
57,725 

137,593 

3,322,835 
13,138 
47,792 


$15,342,231 
426,904 
194,022 
4,114,290 


3,489,777 
3,285,717 
686,080 
196,755 
2,615,112 
230,103 
103,471 


$13,830,610 
11,215,794 
132,980 
1,051,287 
464,702 
573,834 
47,775 
136,224 
64,631 
68,604 
74,779 


$5,771,798 


265,070 
2,125,903 
2,269,630 

949,403 

109,887 

51,905 


Per cent 


total 
sales 
100.00 


16.49 


64 
3.42 
1.42 
4.83 
3.29 
-76 
02 
2.11 
21.33 
02 
36 


18 
02 
26 
13.16 
5.48 
75 
.09 
84 
.07 
01 
.09 
20.84 
13.92 
21 
33 
ae 
35 
93 
2.08 
1.64 
01 
.02 
05 
1.11 
* 

02 


14 
06 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of South Carolina 


Per 
capita 
sales 
$171.98 


$28.37 


1.10 
5.88 
2.45 
8.31 
5.65 
1.31 

.04 
3.63 


$36.70 
.04 
63 


31 
03 
-44 
22.64 
9.42 
1.28 
16 
1.45 
12 
02 
16 


36 
-56 
30 
60 





Lumber and building grcup 

Lumber and building materials ... 

| Lumber and hardware 

Roofing 

Hardware stores 

Electrical shops 

Heating appliances and oil burners ° 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 
Paint and glass and glass and mirror shops 


Second-hand stores 
Tires, accessories, and parts (second-hand) 
Furniture (second-hand) 
Pavwnshops (sales) Saleiace 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise 


Other retail stores 
Miscellaneous merchandise with groceries 
Groceries with clothing and/or shoes 
Groceries with dry goods and/or notions 
| Book stores 
| Cigar stores without fountains 

CIBMP STONES 2... cc ccccccccccseccccccesccccss eecccece 
Cigar stores without fountains 

Coal and wo0d yards ........ccssescevcceces eoccccceces 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 

Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountains 

Drug stores with fountains ............eeseeeeeeee 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment .. 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed .. 

Feed stores es 

Fertilizer stores 
Harness shops 
| Farmers’ supplies 

keeping supplies) 

Plorists ....... 
Art and gift SHOPS. ......-.ccccccccccveeee eoccccsce cece 
Novelty and souvenir shops 
Jewelry stores 
Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 
News dealers 
Office and school supplies 

Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 
| Office and store furniture and equipment 

Store fixtures (including typewriters) 
| Opticians and optometrists 
Radio and electrical shops 

Radios and musical instruments 

Sporting goods specialty stores 

Sporting goods, toys, and stationery 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 
Stationers and engravers 
Barber supplies and beauty snops 
Leather and findings, at retail 
Livestock dealers 
Machinery 
Monuments and tombstones 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, etc 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 
Sign shops 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies 
TMCIASSIMOR 20 ccccccccccsccscccccccsccesesece A eevancacce 


(including ranch, dairy and 


*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


Co 


Complaints against railway rates filed | or vegetable 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 


Commission as follows: 

Pipe coating: Mo. 24549, Sub No. 1.— 
| Phoenix Utility Company, New York, Vv. 
| Abilene & Southern Railway. Against rates 
| on pipe coating from Memphis, Tenn., En- 
sley, Ala., St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, IIl., 


to points in Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. 


| Tallow: No. 24615, Sub No. 1.—The Cu- 
| dahy Packing Company, Chicago, Ill., v. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against a published rate on inedible tallow 
from North Salt Lake, Utah, of 75 cents ex- 
cept to East Cambridge, Mass., which is 
103'2 cents and a minimum of the full 
shell capacity of the car but not less than 
6,000 gallons. 


Vegetable baskets: 
Package Corporation, Hazlehurst, Miss., Vv. 
The Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 
Against the construction of application of 
Rule 34, of Consolidated Classification, re- 
quiring payment of freight on minimum of 
30,000 pounds or greater on the first or 
larger car and the actual weight on the re- 
mainder when the entire weight in all is 
not as much as the above minimum and 
against the enforcement on small cars of 
not less than 30,000 pounds when it is im- 
possible to load in excess of 15,000 pounds 
as leading to charges which are unjust and 
unreasonable, and preferring factories in 
Arkansas and Texas. Ask for the establish- 
ment of the following rule: 


Baskets or hampers: Sheet veneer or stave 
veneer berry, fruit or vegetable shipping 
baskets or hampers or veneer berry, fruit 


| 
| 


Based on 


That this 


ters’ 
Akron, 


Crosley, 


tion 
extent they 


No. 24785.—Southern tion from 





Writing 
Company, 


and 


Corn: 
pany, 


$7,912. Dalton, Masonic temple, $10,000. Green | 
Bay, surfacing work, $120,590. Polk County, | 
| jail and sheriff's residence, $22,000. Various, | 
State highway construction awarded in Sep- | 
tember, $6.953,547. Grant County, Vogel | 
Bridge. $7,500. Phillips, St. Mary's Church, | 
$30,000. Milwaukee, church, $208,000; church, 
$100,000. 


braska, 


tion. 


Company, 
West Virginia 
Parkersburg. church unit, $15,000. Various, 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $823,603. Morgantown, sewers, $2,000 


| Wyoming 
| Moran, clearing reservoir site, $53.800. Vari- | 


ous, State highway construction awarded in | 
| September, $146,436. 





mond, Ind. 


Railroad. 


N. J. 
oils and 


nplaints in Railway Rate 
Announced by F ederal Commission 


till 


in Mississippi 
the United States. 
Kaolin clay: No. 24784.—United States Pot- 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Canton 
Against carload rates 
Edgar and Okahumpka, 
other producing points to points of destina- 
New Jersey, 
Tennessee. 


in Illinois, 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
ginia, West Virginia, und elsewhere, to the 
exceed the maximum 


Georgia, 
North Carolina 
pany, Inc., v. 
167 1. C. C. 319 
Onions: No. 24786.—Dawson Produce Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. Vv. 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
rates on onions without tops. 
in Colorado to points in Oklahoma 
No. 24787.—Hopper Paper 
Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad. Against rates on writ- 
ing paper, ruled and unruled, punched and 
not punched, not folded, less than carloads, 
in mixed carloads with other paper 
articles, from Richmond, Va.. to points in 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


aper: 
nc., 


North Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi as unjust and unreasonable 
24788.—Kellogg Grain Com- 
Chicago & North 
Against charges in excess 
of 3512 cents per 100 pounds on shipments 
of corn, carloads, from stations on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad in Ne- 
in Wyoming as 
and unreasonable and in violation of the 
clause of fourth sec- 


No. 
Denver, 
Western Railway. 


to points 


long-and-short-haul 


Steel drums: 
tion, Chicago, 
Against 
carloads, from Niles, Ohio, to Brills Station, 
for use as containers for lubricating 
Ask for establishment of 
just and reasonable rates for the transpor- 
tation of iron and steel shipping drums, 


greases. 


$14,307,851 
7,588,890 
125,501 
179,437 
4,082,521 
527,619 
108,062 
1,308.445 
387.376 
$553,194 
17,445 
98,824 
297,118 
95.689 
44,118 
$73,767,141 
27.563.416 
948,855 
9,621,150 
438,958 
364,081 
173,202 
122.830 
2,351,251 
502,617 
319,492 
4,036,730 
7,849,138 
565,580 


2.110.992 
172,469 


2,248,076 
447.399 
133,589 

79,812 

1,837.357 
164,783 
211,715 
367.896 
318,815 
217,605 
213,277 
126,263 
929,917 
.092,704 
258,599 

56,723 
426,100 
22,900 
54,851 
82,668 
48,637 
1,219,944 
387,343 
223,321 
21,528 
81,958 
41,500 

1,575,101 

280,084 


baskets 


Cases 


or till 


& Youngstown 


on 


Indiana, 


able basis of 16 per cent 
established by the Commission for applica- 

South Carolina 
R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 


in 


Richmond, 


Colo., v. 


Pensacola, Fia., 
Northern Railroad. 
pine lumber from 


No. 


boxes 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads with 
box or crate material— 
minimum weight 
pounds per car, loose or in packages as pre- 
scribed in Consolidated Classification No. 6, 
not subject to rule 34. 
rule be made applicable 
formly from the shipping points here named 
to destinations 


of 


in 





Business boas 
Still Unsettled, 


Survey Reveals 


‘New Money’ Basis Benefits 


British Wool Industry; 
Other Trade Off, Says 


Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


of the gold standard has had upon Brit- 
ain’s wool textile industry is indicated by 
an abnormally lerge volume of business, 
particularly in tops and yarns, transacted 
during the last week of September, ac- 
cording to British trade reports contained 
in a report from Vice Consul George L. 
Fleming, made public by the Commerce 
Department. 

_The British trade believes that the quan- 
tity of raw and semimanufactured wool 
purchased during the week is sufficient to 
Keep machinery occupied for two to three 
months in the future. The improvement 
is atributed to a large extent to the ad- 
vance in prices, many firms who had been 
withholding purchases having decided to 


‘cover their requirements before prices took ¥ 


a further turn against the buyer. In ad- 
dition there is a confident belief in the 
industry that on the present basis of cur- 
rency, British firms are now in a position 
to compete with the lower costs of produc- 
tion in continental countries and overcome 
tariffs in other markets. 
Manchurian Trade Dull 

_ A substantial recovery cf cigarette sales 
in China has followed the Summer dull- 
ness despite numerous adverse factors af- 
fecting the general trade, according to a 
report received in the Commerce Depart- 


|ment’s Tobacco Division from Commercial 


30,000 | 


uni- 


throughout 


The 


Railway. 
kaolin clay 
Fla., 


from 
and 


New 
Vir- 


reason- 


of first class as 


Va.. V. 


The 


and 


Atchi- 
Against 
from points 


Georgia. 
Indiana and 


unjust 


Lumber: No. 24789.—Pensacola Creosoting 


v. Apalachicola- 


Against rates on yellow 


Sumatra, Fla., to Ham- 


24790.—Alemite Corpora- 


v. The Baltimore & Ohio 


rates 


on 


steel 


drums, 


Attache Julean Arnold at Shanghai. 

_ Manufacturing and distribution are ac- 
tive except for curtailed business in Man- 
churia, owing to the disturbed situation in 
that area. The September production of 
Shanghai cigarette factories was about 
90,000 cases of 50,000 cigarettes each, a 50 
per cent advance over the month of Au- 
gust. Moreover, the cigarette production 
of Shanghai from January to September, 


| 1931, represents a 15 per cent advance 


over the same period of last year. 

A brisk demand for American leaf pre- 
vails, stimulated by unprecedentedly low 
prices; suppliers are taking losses on old 
crop stock to make way for new crop leaf 
offered at prices considerably below those 
of last year. American leaf stocks are 
heavy, but the offtake is active. 

Buyers Await Decline 

The Shantung crop is now estimated as 
above 50,000,000 but below oem 
pounds, while the Honan crop is estimate 
at 60,000,000 pounds. Estimates of the 
crop in other areas remain as previously 
reported. The Shantung leaf market 
opened at prices comparable to last vear, 
but certain buyers are holding off, believ- 
ing that low prices of American leaf, a 
larger crop in China, and a better pur- 
cashing power of silver must result in 
lower prices for China grown leaf. The 
quality of the Shantung crop, on the av- 
erage, is reported lower than last year’s 
crop. 

Leaf imports into Shanghai during the 
first eight months of 1931, amounted to 
102,800,000 pounds, chiefly from the United 
States, compared with 67,800,000 pounds 
during a corresponding period of 1930, 
and 110,600,000 pounds during the full 
year, 1930. 


Federal Aid Is Sought 
For Canal in New York 


NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 27. 


Federal aid for the New York State 
Barge Canal instead of a transfer of the 
canal to the Federal Government was sug- 
gested yesterday by Walter P. Hedden, 
Chief of the Bureau of Commerce of the 
Port of New York Authority, at the an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Waterways Association. 

Mr. Hedden stated that while ultimate 
Federal ownership of the canal may be de- 
sirable, it is not possbile at present, since 
the transfer of titie involves a State con+ 
stitutional amendment and years of study 
and negotiation. He cited Federal aid to 
States in highway construction as a 
precedent fcr his proposal for Federal aid 
to the State-owned canal. 


¢ 
. 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 27 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Coal: No. 23963.—Fisher & Company v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. Five carload shipments of coal from 
Bosworth, Ky., to Chicago, Ill., diverted to 
Dubuque, Iowa, found not misrouted. Rate 
charged found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 
é F. D. No. 8368.—Michigan Central Railroad 

ompany. Supplemental certificate issued 
authorizing (1) the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company tc extend its line of rail- 
road (a) by constructing two connecting 
tracks between its lines and those of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in the city 
of Grand Rapids, (b) by securing trackage 
rights over certain tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and (c) by utilizing a 
portion of a line of railroad formerly owned 
by the Michigan Railroad; and (2) the 
New York Central Railroad Company to 
operate over the entire extension, all in 
Kent County, Mich. Previous report 166 I. 


Cc. C. 631. 
—_____—-_ 4 


Air Service to Connect e 


¥ 


England and Scandinavia * 


Operation of direct air service between 
northern England and Scandinavia is 
under consideration. A suggested route is 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Stockholm via 


“Denmark, the first stage covering 340 miles 


to Esbjerg where transfers would be made, 
The entire trip could be made in eight 
hours as compared with 30 by boat.— 
(Department of Commerce. ) 


Vancouver-Seattle Service 
Air service between Vancouver, Victoria, 
and Seattle will be suspended during the 
Winter but resumed next April. (Departe 
ment of Commerce.) 


new, United States Gauge No. 20, or thine 
ner, set up, not nested, loose or in pack- 
ages and reparation 

Potatoes: No. 24781.—Southgate Brokerage 
Company, Inc., as the Southgate Produce 
Company, Norfolk. Va., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Against published rates on 
shipments of potatoes, from_ points in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
to destinations throughout the United 
States to the extent they exceeded 32 per 
cent of first class 

Canned Goods: No. 24792.—Taylor Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, .Clinton, Ala. Vv. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Against a 
sixth class rate of 55 cents per 100 pounds 
on canned vegetables and catsup from New- 
port, Tenn., to Clanton, Ala 

Bagging and ties: No. 24793.—Ware Bros. 
Agency,. Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Columbus & 
Greenville Railway. Against rate on car- 
load shipment on cotton baling ties and 
cotton tie buckles, from Tuscumbia to points 
in Mississippi Valley territory. 


UTILITY SECURITIES , 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Srcurtties Corp., 111 Broadway. New York 


a 
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Severely Affects | 


Latin Countries 


Customs Receipts Decrease, 
Weakening Financial 
Position of Nations, Says 
Department of Commerce 





The financial position of Latin Amer- 
ican countries was severely affected in 
1930 by the commodity price decline and 
by the disturbed condition which existed 
in world money centers, Frederick M. 
Feiker, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, says, in the fore- 
word to a bulletin on Financial Develop- 
ments in Latin America in 1930, which has 
just been issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Latin American countries are producers 
of raw materials, Mr. Feiker states, most 
of them being dependent upon one, two 
or three staple commodities of world trade, 
and for that reason vitally affected by de- 
clines in the price levels. This effect is 
¢ntensified, he explains, by the dependence 
of the governments of these countries upon 
customs revenue as a source of income. 

The Department release explaining the 
scope of the study follows in full text: 

“How low commodity prices with the 
universal depression has affected the eco- 
nomic life of Latin America is revealed 
in a review of financial developments in 
that area during 1930, which the Com- 
merce Department has just issued. 


Customs Receips Drop 


“Unfavorable trade balances were the 
rule rather than the exception, it is 
pointed out. These resulted in heavily 
diminished customs receipts, the chief 
source of governmental revenues, and 
thereby complicated the difficult prob- 
lem of balancing international accounts. 

“The Latin American countries, the 
report explains, are debtor nations, and 
normally importers of capital. However, 
in the period under review, political dis- 
turbances combined with economic and 
financial difficulties, as well as unset- 
tled conditions in world money markets, 
resulted in capital exports to Latin 
American countries being restricted to 
short-term credits. In consequence, de- 
velopmental activities of private interests 
were slowed up and public works projects 
were curtailed. 

‘While actual results of the Argentine 
national budget are not yet available, it 
is certain that the last fiscal year closed 
with a large accumulated deficit, accord- 
ing to the report. The provisional gov- 
egnment, which assumed office in Argen- 
tina last September, found the finances 
of both national and provincial govern- 
ments in a generally unsatisfactory con- 
edition with considerable deficits and nu- 
merous irregularities existing. The fi- 
nancial position of the farmer was very 
difficult during 1930 due to low prices 
paid for his product in the face of high 
land rentals. This situation was re- 
flected in an increased inability to meet 
interest payments on mortgage loans. 


Brazil's Large Balance 

“In 1930 Brazil showed its largest fa- 
vorable trade balance since 1926, but the 
total volume of foreign trade declined by 
more than one-third as compared with 
1929. The report points out that gold 
held against the note circulation dropped 
from 37 per cent at the end of 1929 to 
nil at the close of 1930, due to heavy gold 
exports during the year and release of 
the gold reserves to meet service on the 
external debt. 2 

“From a favorable trade balance of 659,- 
000,000 pesos in 1929, Chile sut- 
fered a severe reversal during 1930, end- 
ing the year with an unfavorable mer- 
chandise balance of 73,000,000 pesos. The 
precipitous drop in the price of nitrate 
and copper and the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of those industries largely accounted 
for the altered trade position, since those 
products accounted for 83 per cent of 
Chile’s exports in 1929. Although a sur- 
plus was estimated in the 1930 budget, a 
substantial deficit resulted from the year's 
operations. The report contains an an- 
gss of the organization of the Nitrate 
‘ompany of Chile ‘Cosach), and an es- 
imate of the balance of international pay- 
ments for Chile, the first to be published 
by a Latin American country. 

“Colombia was one of the*few nations 
of Latin America with a favorable trade 
balance, a considerable curtailment of im- 
ports resulting in a surplus of nearly 50,- 
000,000 pesos, 10 times as large as the 
credit balance of 1929 Venezuela con- 
tribuied an unusual development in 1930 
by paying off nearly all of its foreign 
debt. Mexico's signing of a new agree- 
ment with the International Committee of 


Bankers on Mexico relative to the foreign | 


debt was an outstanding financial devel- 
opment of the year. Mexico's burden of 


external debt was reduced by 45 per cent | 


of its total naminal value.” 


Mr. Feiker’s Foreword 

The foreword by Mr. Feiker follows in 
full text: 

The continued decline in commodity 
prices and the increasing pessimism and 
apprehension in world financial centers 
during 1930 fell with great severity upon 
the countries of Latin America. 

As producers of primary commodities, 
including many which are highly sensitive 
to price movements, the economic and 
financial position of these countries is 
quickly altered by changes in world price 
levels. With few exceptions, the tempo of 
each country’s economic and financial ac- 
tivity is largely determined by the market 
position of one, two, or three staple com- 
modities of world trade. Furthermore, 
because of their great dependence upon 
@stoms revenues as a source of govern- 


®mental income, the finances of Latin 
America governments are especially re- 
sponsive to trade movements. 


Relatively young with respect to eco- 
nomic development, the Latin American 
countries are debior nations and normally 
importers of capital. Owing to increasing 
unsetUement in world financial centers 
as the year progressed and to the addi- 
tion of political disturbances to econom- 
ical and financial difficulties in 


many | 


countries in Latin America, their capital | 


imports, particularly in the latter half of 
the year, were largely restricted to short- 
term credits. This not only involved a 
slowing up in the developmental activities 
of private interests and the curtailment 
of extraordinary governmental! 
tures for public works and other pur- 
poses, but, coinciding as it did with sharp 
declines in the value of Latin American 
exports, added to the many other finan- 
cial difficulties of the year the problem 
of balancing international accounts. 

The fololwing brief surveys of financial 
developments in the various Latin Amer- 
ican countries during 1930 were prepared 
in the finance and investment division 
py Eugene W. Chevraux under the di- 
rection of Grosvenor M. Jones, chief, and 
James C. Corliss. They are based on re- 
ports submitted by field officers of the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 


expendi- | 


partment of State, and on various official | 


and unofficial publications. In a great 


many instances the final detailed official! | 


reports covering Government finances in 
1930 are not yet available, and’ frequent 


recourse has necessarily been made to 
reports of a preliminary nature which 
may be usbject to revisioh when more 


complete data come to hand. The finance 
and investment division keeps in close 
touch with Latin American financial de- 
velopments, and more detailed informa- 
tion on recent financial conditons will 
b® made available on request. 








Seven Ships Restored 
® The Blue Star Line plans to recommis- 
sion seven of its ships which are being 
respized or are laid up in the Tyne. This 
will give employment to about seamen. 


(Department of Commerce.) 








No Discoverable Connection Found by Statis- 
tician for New York Federal Reserve Bank 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 27—No discover- | 
able relationship appears to have existed | 
between the changes in the world’s stock 
of gold, or in the total monetary stock 
of gold, or in the rate of gold produc- 
tion, and the two latest business depres- 
sions, that of 1920-21 and the present, | 
Carl Snyder, Statistician for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, told the 
American Statistical Association here to- 
day. 

The so-called “maldistribyution of gold 
may be one of the chief contributing 
factors,” Mr. Snyder stated, but “here we 
meet with the remarkable paradox that 
while in the United States we have had 
the most violent fall in prices known in 
peace times, and a depression that alike in 
extent and duration has perhaps exceeded 
any other, France has thus far or until 
recently had neither.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. Snyder’s 
address follows in full text: 

Since the Civil War we have had four 
business depressions of major severity, 
that of the 70s, of the 90s, of 1921, and 
the present. Those of 1884 and 1907 were 
relatively mild and of brief duration. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about 
the last two is that they should have been 
spaced by less than 10 years. 

It is notable that the two later major 
depressions, that of '20-21 and the present, 
have been characterized by an unusual 
fall in commodity price levels, and the 
present by an unexampled decline in the 
price of all kinds of securities, both of 
stocks and bonds. 


Present-day Decline 
Difficult to Explain 


The decline from the high levels of com- 

modity prices established in the post-war 
boom of 1919-20 seems relatively easy of 
explanation, as was the similar decline 
which followed the close of the Civil War 
But that of the present is not so easy. 
On our familiar indexes of commodity 
prices at wholesale this decline has 
amounted to between 30 and 40 per cent 
in the past two years; and oh the major 
market commodities has been even more 
than that. 
_ A like unusual decline has taken place 
in a very broad index of what I have 
called the general price level, amounting 
in the same period to more than 20 per 
cent. 

Now when we consider this decline in 
rices and in values in relation to the 
asic monetary supply, we are met with 
the striking fact that it does not seem 
in any way related to a scarcity of gold. 
And this appears to have been equally 
true of the parallel decline in 1920-21. 

Neither appears to have had any dis- 
coverable relationship with changes in 
the world's stock of gold, or in the total 


|monetary stock of gold, or in the rate of 


gold production. Nor was there any 
closer approximation to be found in the 
gold movements of the United States 
alone, where the initial disturbance took 
place 

Further, since the two crises were so 
similar in character and in apparent caus- 
ation, the present depresion can scarcely 
have been due to the general return of 
the nations to the gold standard. In 
1920-21 the United States was the only 
one of the larger nations truly on a gold 


standard. Most of the rest were lost in 
a welter of paper money inflation. 
Unusual Increase \ 
In Monetary Gold 

Gold production had _ indeed been 
sharply curtailed in the war, but since 


1921 it has been rising steadily at near 
the volume of the pre-war time. This has 
meant a steady increase in the totai stock 
of gold, which was obviousiy superabun- 
dant in the years preceding 1915, since 
there had been a steady rise in the gen- 
eral rise level of prices in the gold-stand- 
ard countries through the preceding 15 
or 20 years 

Further, since 1921 there has been an 
unusual increase in the world’s stock of 
monetary gold, by more than 40 per cent, 
or at an average of about 3's per cent per 


annum, while, as we have found, the basic 
production and _ therefore presumable 
manufactures and trade of the principal 
nations of the world have been rising 
only at about an average rate close to 
that of the 60 or 80 years preceding the 
World War, viz: about 3 per cent. It is 
difficult, therefore, to discover in any 
one of these factors evidence of a “gold 
shortage.” 


Neither can the precipitating crises in 


the United States be attributed to unusual | 


gold movements in and out of this coun- 
try; and it is to be noted that perforce 
of its industrial primacy the United States 
is the dominant factor in at least the de- 
mand for the world’s products. It is only 
lately that we have begun to realize that 
we consume practically one-half of the 
total of these products outside of a few 
articles like rice. ’ 

It is familiar that we are the great 
buyers of copper, steel®tin and the like. 
It is little short of amazing to discover 
that we consume half of the world’s coffee, 
more than that of its sugar, and so on. 

Now in 1919 there was, after the lifting 
of the embargo, a heavy outflow of gold: 
but this, was followed not by a fall in 
prices but by a violent rise in prices, con- 
tinuing for nearly a year thereafter. 

Then almost continuously through the 
drastic deflation which followed, there was 
a steady inflow of gold, in which all the 
gold lost in 1919 was recovered and much 
more added Yet the fall in prices in 
that period was the most violent that this 
country had known since the close of the 
Civil War. . 

In the same way this country had in 
1927 and '28 the heaviest loss of gold 
ever known to this or any other nation up 
to that time, and the discoverable 
upon prices in 1928, and the earlier part 
of ‘29, was nearly nil. 


Direct Relationship 


|Hard to Discover 


If we are to assume any direct relation- 
ship we must assume that the effect of 
these gold movements is not felt for some- 
thing like a year thereafter, which seems 
improbable. Since the great fall in prices 
which began in the Autumn of 1929, we 
have had up to September a well-nigh 
continuous inflow of gold, but with 
discoverable check to the fall in prices to 
date. 

There remains a further question. It 
is widely believed that the present world- 


wide depression and fall in prices has been | 
maldis- | 


closely related to the so-called 
tribution of gold, that is, that two lead- 
ing nations have recently absorbed the 
entire available supply. This may be one 
of the chief contributing factors. 

Since the beginning of 1929 France and 
the United States have both been steadily 
gaining gold, and in an enormous quantfity, 
while as a whole the 40 countries other 
than these (and Russia) have been steadily 
losing gold. 

But here we meet the remarkable para- 
dox that while in the United States we 
have the most violent fall in prices known 
in peace times, and a depression that alike 
in extent and duration has perhaps ex- 
ceeded any other, France has thus far or 
until recently had neither 

It is true that commodity prices at 
wholesale in France have had a consid- 
erable decline since 1929, but nothing like 
in ext@nt that of this country or the ad- 
|jacent countries of Germany and Eng- 
land. ‘Further, 
almost wholly to the decline in imported 
commodities included in their index, and 
scarcely any to their domestic products. 

The index numbers of the latter have 
shown but little decline to date, while 
retail prices and food prices were tending 
to rise. And until very recently there 
has been in France extremely little de- 
pression and unemployment. It has lately 
felt the effects of diminished tourist ex- 
penditures and of foreign buying of 
French goods. 
| This striking contrast is indeed one of 
the outstanding anomalies of the present 
depression and perhaps affords some clue 
| a8 to the major causes or cause of this 
depression. 


W heat Market in ‘Lon g Swing U pward, 
Chairman of the Farm Board Believes 


Acreage Reduction and Sho 


Cited 


rt Foreign Crops Are 


Among Causes of Higher Prices 





Wheat markets, 
about 13 cents a bushel in the last three 
weeks, apparently have begun the long 
swing upward from the lew levels of re- 
cent months, James C. Stone, Chairman 
of the Redera] Farm Board, stated orally 
Oct. 27. 

ane market appears to be at last recog- 
nizing the bullish factors which have ex- 
isted for some time, Mr. Stone said. Cot- 
ton also has been moving higher, he 
pointed out, but he added that the con- 
trolling factor in the cotton market will 
be the extent of he reduction in acreage 
next year and the critical period proba- 
bly will be planting time next March. 
The following information also was given 
orally by Mr. Stone: k 

Reports that the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation has sold 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to France are erroneous. No such 
deal has been made, nor is any such pro- 
posal before the Board. However, Mr. 
Stone hopes that conversations he has 
had with Pierre du Pasquier, of the party 
of Premier Laval of France, may lead to 
sale of wheat or cotton. These con- 
versations were directed more to cotton 
than to wheat, and there is nothing to 
indicate whether a sale of cotton would 
be from stabilization stocks or from the 
private trade 

Estimates of the wheat holdings of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation have in 
many cases been too high and in others 


a 


too low. Some estimates have been as 
low as 100,000,000 bushels, whereas the 
amount is larger. The Board can not 


yet say when it will announce the amount 
of these stocks. 

Reports that much of the wheat held 
by the Stabilization Corporation is “paper 
wheat” and not actual stored stocks are 
not correct. All the stabiilzation wheat 
is either actual wheat in storage or actual 
futures which has Just as much effect 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





=—"Oct. 24. Made Public Oct. 27, 1931°™= 
Receipts 

Customs receipts $1,043,022.15 
Internal revenue receipts 

Income tax : bance 371,286.77 

Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue .sennse SeeeRecnanen 1,050 ,909.84 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 2,486,768 .63 


+ _$4,951,.987.39 
+ 319,043,024.23 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


$323 ,995.011.62 


Total 
Expenditures ba 

General expenditures $6,289,501.71 
Interest on public debt 3,586,558.14 
Refunds of receipts ......++.- 112,589.41 
Panama Canal .......--ssscess 4,325.16 
All other 2,222,603.74 

| ASP errr rere $12,315,578.16 





Public debt expenditures .. 851,764.25 
Balance today .svesseseesseses 31082766921 


TOtAl cecccccccccscesccccees$325,995,011.62 


which have advanced | 


* 
on the market stored wheat. The cot- 
ton holdings of the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation also are practically all actual 
cotton in storage. 

Mr. Stone has received the impression 
that there is a belief in Europe that the 
United States is about to enter a period of 
inflation. If this is the belief abroad, he 
believes Europeans should feel that now 
is the time to buy American products, be- 
fore the inflation sets in. 

Something appears to have “touched off” 
an upward movement of wheat pnices, but 
Mr. Stone does not know what was the 
decisive factor There are many factors, 
however, which should make for such a 
movement Among them are the short 
Canadian crop, acreage reduction in the 
United States, the belief that Russian ex- 
ports will not be so large as last year, 
and the smaller crops in Argentina and 
Australia 

If anything serious should happen to 
any of these crops, it is entirely conceiv- 
able that the world might find itself in 
need of all the wheat available. 


Building of Rail Spur 
Before Supreme Court 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
from San Francisco to Redwood City and 


thence to a connection with its parent 
company, the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, at or near Niles, Calif. 


The injunction sought by the Western 
Pacific was denied by the lower court, it 
was explained, on the ground that the 
railroad company was not “a party in 
interest” within the meaning of para- 
graph 20 of section 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, suc has to entitle it to 
maintain the suit for injunction in the 
United States District Court. 

The route of the existing double track 
main line of the Southern Pacific nearly 
parallels the proposed route of the West- 
ern Pacific, the latter road's counsel, F. 
M. Angellotti, advised the court. The 
Southern Pacific commended the construc- 
tion, he said, of an extension which would 
cross the Western Pacific's proposed line, 
for the purpose of serving the same terri- 
tory, without having presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission any a 
plication for the necessary certificate. 


| Plea Before Commission 


Particularly since the Western Pacific’s 
application was then pending 
mined, Mr. Angellotti contended that his 
client, at the date of the commencement 
of the injunction action, had “an ever 
present interest in maintaining the status 
quo as against any railroad construction 
by another railroad carrier in territory 
which it proposed to serve by a railroad 
it proposed to construct.” 


For the Southern Pacific, J. R. Bell ex-| 


plained to the court that at the time the 


suit was instituted the peitioner “only had | 


|a charter, but possessed no right of way. 
It was without any railroad, without any 
traffic to protect, and the record fails to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{corporations three 
effect 


no, 


this decline has been due, 


undeter- | 


Statts DatLy 





Vote Is Sought 


Fiscal Revision 


Program of Gov. Murray 
Would Amend Constitu- 

' tion and Increase Levy on 
Higher Incomes 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 27. 


|_ The Governor of Oklahoma, William H. 
Murray, has filed with the Secretary of 
State, seven petitions, calling for a vote 
of the electorate on four proposed laws 
and three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. 


The proposed constitutional amendments 
would lower ad valorem tax limits for all 
subdivisions; make the budget officer a 
constitutional officer, and provide that! 
land held by a corporation for a longer 
period than 10 years, unless used for busi- 
ness purposes, would escheat to the State. 


Would Increase Income Tax 


The proposed laws would increase the 
State income tax on the higher brackets, 
provide $2,000,000 for free text books, re- 
strict cotton and wheat acreage. and 
create a relief commission to operate with 
funds provided by continuing the extra 
l-cent gasoline tax. 


The proposed amendment relating to 
ad valorem taxes provides for a maximum 
levy of 23 mills on personal property and 
15 mills on real estate. | 

Another amendment, it wt explained, is 
designed to make more effective the sec- 
ond section of article 22 in regard to 
alien and corporate ownership of land not 
used in the operation of a business. 

The escheat provisions of the statute 
would be strengthened, but would give 
more years in which 
to hold unused land, the limit now being 
seven years. 

The proposed change in the income tax 
law would raise the exemption per person 
from $750 as at present to $1,000, but 
would raise the maximum tax from 5 to 
10 per cent. The proposed scale of taxes 
follows, with the present rate enclosed in | 


parentheses: | 
Income yearly of $750, nothing. (2); $1,000 | 
yearly income. nothing, (2); $1,000 to $2,000, | 


1 per cent, (2) 
$4,000 to $8,000 


$2,000 to $4,000, 2 per cent, (2); 
3 per cent, (2); $8,000 to 
$10,000. 4 per cent. (2); $10,000 to $15,000, 
|4 per cent. (3); $15,000 to $20,000, 5 per 
cent, (3); $20,000 to $25,000, 5 per cent (4); 
$25.000 to $40,000, 6 per cent, (4); $40,000 to 
$60.000, 7 per cent (4): $60,000 to $80,000, 8 per | 
cent, (4); $80,000 to $100,000, 9 per cent, (4); 
and more than $100,000, 10 per cent, (5). 


Tax On Banks’ Income 


Something new in taxation for Okla- 
homa would be the tax on net income of 
national and State banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations and | 
competing forms of money, ranging from 
10 per cent on the first $25,000 net income 
to 12's per cent on net incomes of $25,- 
000 to $50,000, to 15 per cent on net in- 
comes in excess of $50,000. These taxes 
would be in lieu of all other taxes except 
on real estate. 

Creation of a State relief commission 
consisting of the Governor, chairman of 
the highway commission, secretary of the 
state conservation commission, speaker of 
the last house and president pro tempore 
of the last State senate, to direct ex- 
penditure of all relief money provided for 
aid of unemployment would be accom- 
plished by another proposed law. 

This same law would continue in effect 
until. March 1, 1933, the additional 1 cent 
of gasoline tax per gallon now scheduled 
to expire Jan. 1, 1932. This money would 
all go to relief of the people in affording 
labor, the Governor said. 

A free textbook bill is another proposal, 
designed to set up a fund of $2,000,000, 
available July 1, 1932, for installation of 
the system. Free textbooks would be pro- 
vided for all school children in the grades 
from one to eight. inclusive and books 
would be supplied all high schools, whether 
public or private, at cost. 


| Follows Texas Restriction Plan 


| Governor Murray said his cotton and 
wheat restriction bill follows that of the 
Texas law, in that only 30 per cent of 
the land can be planted to cotton in 1932 
and 1933 and beginning with 1934, cotton 
shall not succeed itself two years but 
shall be rotated, with provision a cotton 
control commission may raise that acre- 
age, or lower it 

This control board would be composed 
of chairmen of boards of trustees of any 
school community in which cotton is 
grown to the extent of at least 25 acres. 

A provision is made for conforming with 
the will of the States producing three- 
fourths of the cotton of the United States. 

There will be no limitation for wheat 
jacreage set in the bill until after July 1, 
| 1932, when a wheat control board will be 
in charge, holding a meeting each Autumn ' 
to study the situation and prescribe the 
percentage of decrease or increase for the | 
following year. This committee will be 
composed like the cotton control commit- 
tee but chosen from districts growing at 
least 25 acres of wheat 

Both boards would cerilfy their findings 
to the Governor, who could then issue a 
proclamation for enforcement of the 
acreage curtailment decisions. 

The bill contains a proviso that Okla- 
homa would conform to the rule of acre- 
age reduction prescribed by three-fourths 
of the wheat State when those States 
adopted a uniform. legal proportionate 
acreage for the year. 


Receiver’s Tax Liability 
Is Determined by Court 


[Continued from Page 6.} 


manded for further proceedings. Should 
it appear that a surplus over indebtedness 
was payable by the receiver to stock- 
holders, for and on account of their stock 
| holdings, such fund would be chargeable 
| with the claim of the State for franchise 
taxes, for, to this end aloné, the cor- 
porate existence must be regarded as 
continued for the stockholders’ benefit. 
But the State may share in the dis- 
| tribution of assets only if and after other 
creditors and the expenses of the re-| 
ceivership are paid in full The holders 
;of such claims neither had nor now have 
any possible interest in the preservation | 
of the franchise. As to them the claim 
of the State is without that equity which 
would exist were the stockholders to 
benefit. 

Reversed and remanded 


disclose that the construction and opera- 
tion of respondent's proposed track would 
injure petitioner or cause it to suffer any 
4+ damage.” 

The argument of the parties was re- 
stricted by the court to a discussion of the 
legal meaning of the words “party in in- 
terest” which occur in paragrapn 20 of 
section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The statute provides as follows: 


njoinment Authorized 


“Any construction, operation, or aban- 
|donment contrary to the provisions of this | 
| paragraph or of paragraph (18) or (19) of| 
| this section may be enjoined by any court 
|}of competent jurisdiction at the suit if 
the United States, the commission, any 
commission or regulating body of the State 
or States affected, or any narty in in- 
terest * = 

Counsel for the parties disputed the na- 
ture of the proposed construction_of the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Bell stated That the 
track, when constructed, wil lbe an indus- 
trial spur or switching track. Mr. Angel-| 
lotti contended that the proposed con- 
struction is into new railroad not there- |} 
fore served by the railroad and “would 
constitute an extension of its line within 
the meaning of provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 
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Hecline. in Prices 'Relation of Gold Movement 
To Wepression Is Discussed Jp Oklahema on 
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The branch bank at New Orleans of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 

occupies the building shown above in the City of New Orleans, La., which 

is owned by the bank. Marcus Walker is managing director of the bank. 

Part of the State of Louisiana is comprised within the Sixth Reserve Dis- 
trict with headquarters at Atlanta. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight Show 


Decline of 2.145 Cars Over Last Week 





Total of 761,719 Still 169,386 Below Total for Same 
Period Last Year, Says Railway Association 





Carloadings of revenue freight 
almost 762.000 cars for the week of Oct. 
17. a decline of more ihan 2,000 cars| 
compared with the preceding week, and 
more than 169,000 cars below the cor- 
responding week of last year, according 
to a statement of the American Railway 
Association transmitted io the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Oct. 27 

The full text of tne statement follows: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Oct. 27 totaled 761,77) cars. 
This was a decrease of 2,145 cars below 


the preceding week, 169,386 cars below 
the coresponding week last year and 
423.845 cars under the same week two 
years ago. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Oct. 17 totaled 276,503 cars, a de- 
crease of 12,143 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 99,747 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 210,488 cars 
under the same week in 1929 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 215,116 cars, a de- 
crease of 2,423 cars under the preceding 
week this year, 23,037 cars under the cor- 
responding week last year and 56,693 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,718 cars, 11 cars above 
the preceding week this year but 1,166 
cars under the corresponding week last 
year and 9,651 cars below the same weck 
in 1929. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the 
week ended on Oct. 17 totaled 24,861 cars 
a decrease of 452 cars below the same week 
last year. 7 

Forest Products loading totaled 24.781 
cars, 139 cars above the preceding week 
this year but 14,251 cars mnder the same 
week in 1930 and 41.658 cars below the 
corresponding week two years ago 

Ore loading amounted to 21,480 cars, a 
decrease of 1,797 cars below the week be- 
fore, 18,037 cars under the corresponding 


Business Held Aided 
By ‘House Cleaning’ 


New Foreign Trading Methods 
Declared Bene fit 
{Continued from Page 5.1 


solicited. You must now go out and seek 
business, and with avidity 

The necessity for granting credit 
become more apparent. It is my opinion 
that it will become increasingly so. The 
business ethics of the foreign buyer may 
be on just as high a plane as before the 
commercial depression; he may be just as 
keen to pay is obligations at the due 
dates as heretofore; but he is facing con- 
ditions for which he is not responsible and 
over which has no control. These factors 
make it hard, and, in some instances, 
practically impossible for him to settle 
his obligations at due date, or at least 
without a heavy penalty; in paying your 
bills he may have to buy gold dollars and 
pay a premium of from 10 to 15 per cent 
because his country has not been able to 
maintain its money al par. 

This is a condition existing in many of 
the markets of the world today, and the 
American foreign credit man must needs 
add another “C” to the well-known “Three 
C’s” of the credit man and make the 
fourth one “Current Conditions,” for un- 
less he knows the current economic situa- 
tion of the country of the buyer he is| 
working in the dark, and every American 
foreign trader to be successful needs to 
have on all lights. 

This general commercial house cleaning 
which has been going on all over the 
world must result in a better order of 
things when we start on the business up- 
swing. In many of the markets abroad 
as in this country, tflere have been too 
many distributors of merchandise. Trad- 
ing profits have not been commensurate 
with effort and capital invested. Many 
firms which were not strong enough to 
meet this kind of business crisis have ex- 
pired and have gone out of the picture 
entirely, leaving, in my opinion, a nore 
suitable condition, more _ conservative | 
houses with which you can do business | 
with greater security than heretofore. 

These concerns, however, are buying in | 
smaller quantities than heretofore, paying | 
much more attention to a frequent turn- | 
over, but are buying at more frequent in- 
tervals. Therefore, if you are to get a 
good share of this business your salesman 
must be on the ground when the orders 
are ready for placement It is very nec- 
essary that you should examine very ca-2- 
fully your list and location of foreign dis- 
tributors to determine whether you are 
strategically represented to take advan- 
tage of this method of foreign trading, 
which is the new order of things for the) 
American exporter. I know of no better | 
agency to assist you in that direction than 
this Government Bureau maintained at 
Washington, where you can literally ob- 
tain something worth while for nothing, 


totaled | week 


has | 


STATE BANKING 





RESERVE BANK IN NEW ORLEANS — | Care Advocated 


In Regulation of 
Group Banking: 


Operations Should Not Bé 
Hampered, Bank Spokes- 
man Tells Wisconsin In- 
terim Committee 


Eau Carre, Wis., Oct. 27. 

Bank stock holding companies engaged 
in group banking in Wisconsin should bé 
regulated and supervised, but their operas 
tions should not be hampered, Harry D; 
Baker, of St. Croix Falls, told the Wis- 
consin Legislative Interim Committee on 


Banking at the hearing held here re- 
cently. Mr. Baker had been designated 
by a group division of the Wisconsin 


Bankers Association to appear before the 
Committee as their spokesman. 

There were some 60 bankers present at 
the hearing, representing the indpendent, 
unit banks of northern and northwestern 
Wisconsin 


Mr. Baker said that he did not believe 


|} group banking would ever become a men= 


ace. The banks in groups and the in- 
dividual unit banks would thrive side by 
side, he declared, and selfish interest would 


|prevent the group from encroaching on 
| the indepeygdent 


banks 


Valu@ of Organizations Cited 

As evidence of the value of the group 
bank organizations, the Committee was 
cited to the City of Eau Claire, where the 
only remaining bank is a group bank, and to 
the aid the groups had extended to many 
cities where bank failures have occa- 
sioned emergencies. “Our section of thé 
Wisconsin Bankes Association desires to 
say,” said Mr. Baker, “that we do not 
believe there should be any legislation 
that wil in any way hamper the grou 
banks from fulfilling the mission hich 
they have demonstrated they are able to 
carry out.” 

Regional clearing house associations 
would not be as efiective, in Mr. Baker's 
opinion, as the group associations. The 
groups, he continued, have taught the 
bankers cooperation, but it must be vol- 
untary cooperation. Regional clearing 
house associations would not be able, he 
said, to act as effectively as large organ- 


| izations, with their highly trained execus 


tives, in time of need, to direct policies 
along proper lines. 


Discusses Country Banks 
The country barks, Mr. Baker declared, 
are and will continue to be individualistic, 
and would not be able through clearin 
house associations, to obtain the unity o 
the group bank organizations, or to make 


|their unity effective in so efficient a 
| manner. 
ral as | Mr. Baker said that he could see no 
last year and 41,138 cars under y eS Swe between group ame 
same week in 1929 ! 8. 


Coal loading amounted to 151,609 cars, 
11,826 cars above the preceding week but 


8.118 cars below the corresponding week | 


last year and 48.951 cars under tlhe same 
week in 1929 


Coke loading amounted to 5,900 cars, 751 | 


cars above the preceding week this year 
but 2,598 cars below the same week last 
year and 6,358 cars beiow the same week 
two years ago 

Livestock loading. amounted to 29,612 
cars, an increase of 1,491 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 2,432 cars be- 
ow the same week last year and 8,908 cars 
below the same week two years ago. In 
the Western Districts alone, livestock load- 
ing for the week ended on Oct. 17 totaled 
24,003 cars, a decrease of 2,007 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 








1931 1930 1929 

Jan. (5 wks.) .. 3.490542 4.246.552 4.518.609 
Feb. (4 wks.) 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Mar. (4 wks.) x 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Apr. (4 wks.) 3.618.960 3.989.142 
May (5 wks.) 4.593.449 5.182.402 
June (4 wks.) .. § 3.718.983 4,297 881 
July (4 wks.) ° .76 3,556,610 4.160.078 
Aug. (5 wks.) .. 2 4.671.829 5,600,706 
Sept. (4 wks.) .. 2,907,953 3.725.686 4.542.289 
Wk. of Oct. 3... 177.837 971,255 1.179.947 
Wk. of Oct. 10.. 763,864 954,782 1.179.540 
Wk. of Oct. 17 761.719 931,105 1,185,564 

Total 38,010,843 43,465,077 


30,869,408 


Depoits in Idaho Banks 
Show $7,459,605 Decline 


Boise Ipano, Oct. 26. 

Deposits in the State banks of Idaho 
fell off by $7,459,605 in the period between 
Sept. 24, 1930, and Sept. 29, 1931, accord- 
ing to a compilation issued by Commis- 


sioner of Finance Ben Diefendorf follow- | 
ing the latest bank call. The total de-| 
posit figure for the 91 State banks on 
teh latest date is $38,915,035. 

In the same period, loans and dis- 
counts declined by $4,577,159. The bond 


and security account decreased $1,842,303 
Total resources on Sept. 29, 1931, were 
$48,143,456 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 
California 


Edward Rainey, Superintendent 


of Banks, has announced: San Fernandg Val- 
ley Bank, Los Angeles, State Bank of Man- 
hattan Beach, Manhattan Beach, and Bald- 
win Park Savings Bank, Baldwin Park, closed 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced First State Bank 
Cambridge, consolidated with Isanti County 
State Bank, same place 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking, has announced: Mechanics Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, Valley Deposit & Trust 
Company, Belle Vernon, and McKean County 
Trust Company, Bradford, closed © 





Feder Reserve 





As of Oct. 
New York, Oct. 27.—-The 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 















522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable @m the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 

Alistria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) . 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) . 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) ........ 

Italy (lira) ; easdeendene 5.1534 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.5231 
Norway (krone) cadese ened 21.8568 
Malans (BOT) . ciccccccacescesseces 11.1900 
Portugal (C8CUdO) ......seeeereeces 3.8866 
Rumania (leu) .......+. 5950 
Spain (peseta) 8.9112 
Sweden- (krona) 22.6533 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5971 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7808 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24,4642 
China (Shanghai tael) 31.5892 
China (Mex‘can Collar) 22.6250 
Cantina (Yvan dollar) 22 3 
India (rupee) ¢ 16 
Japan (yen) ae 49.1015 
Singapore dollar) cae ve 45.1250 
Canada dollar) 89.8164 
Cue (POGG) socerscsecessces - 100.0000 
Mexico (peso) eS . 36.9666 
Argentina (peso, gold) - 53.0916 
Brazil (Milreis) ....sccoocscecees eee 6.1250 
Chile (peso) cece secccecce 123.0780 
Uruguay (peso) ee. eccce 37.6333 
Colombia (peso) e. ee 96.5700 
Bar SiUVer sccccccecccceccsssscsscess 29.6250 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


A brief was presented to the Committee 
by Mr. Baker, setting forth the ideas of 
the bankers of northern Wisconsin. It 
follows in full text: 1 

Brief of Bankers’ Committee 

While bank stock holding corporations 
should be properly regulated and super- 
vised, their operations in this State should 
not be hampered. 

Existing banks should be authorized 
upon proper increases of capital, etc., and 
with the approval of State Banking De- 
partment to move from one town to ane 
other. 

Banking laws should provide for the 
suspension of a bank temporarily for the 
benefit of its depositors and for reorgani- 
zation. 

Deputy commissioners or recéivers in 
charge of closed banks should be limited 
to a definte period to realize upon the 
assets, depending upon the amount of 
same. And thereafter upon appropriate 
action by holders of two-thirds of the de- 
posits the remaining assets should be 
turned over to a committee of the deposi- 
tors as trustees with the same authority 
as a deputy commissioner. 


County and State Funds 


County funds should be handled in the 
same manner with reference to their de- 
posit as State funds—no bond required— 
but a definite proportion of the interest 
set aside as an indemnity fund against 
losses 

While there can be no question that 
clearing house associations can be of 
great benefit to the safety of our banking 
structure, membership in such associations 
should be voluntary 

Every bank should govern its own policy 
as to interest on time deposits, depend- 
ing upon local conditions and fluctuating 
markets 


(Lines Again Reduce Rates 


For Cotton in Louisiana 


Baton Rouce, La., Oct. 27. 
The Public Service Commission has just 
announced further reductions in rates on 
cotton moving by railroad from producing 
sections in Louisiana to the ports of New 
Orleans and Lake Charles 
Reductions in cotton rates were made 
;several weeks ago following conferences 
between producers and railroad officials. 
The latter stated at that time, according 
to the Commission’s announcement, that 
it was believed the lower rates would divert 
back to the railroads a large amount of the 
cotton tonnage moving by truck and 
water 
This belief, however, proved erroneous, 
the Commission stated, and the railroads 
now have found it necessary to make 
“further material concessions” to meet 
truck and boat competition. The new rates 
were said to be about 35 per cent under 
the prior reductions. 





New Livestock Rates 
Approved by Alabama 


Montcomery, Ata., Oct. 27. 


New freight rates on livestock have been 
approved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to harmonize the intrastate rates with 
interstate charges established by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“While in some respects,” the State Com- 
mission’s order said, “the interstate ade- 
justment represents an improvement over 
the Alabama intrastate rates, there are 
other features of the interstate rates that 
do not conform to the best judgment of 
the Commission as to what a reasonable 
system of livestock rates should be. 

“This is a case,” it was added, “where 
the judgment of State authorities must 
yield to the paramount authority expressed 
by and through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following quarterly 
dividends payable December 1, 
1931, to holders of reeord Oc- 
tober 30, 1981: 


Dividend No. 27 
$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 


per share 








Dividend No. 24 
Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
per shar 

Dividend No. 13 
$5 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.25 
per share, payable December 15, 1931, to 
holders of record November 16, 1931. 

Dividend Ne, 1 


$5.5@ Cumulative Preference Stock—$1.37% 
per share, payable December 15, 1981, te 
elders of record November 16, 1981. 


M. C. OKEEFFE, Segretars, 


$6.50 
$1.624, 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Basis of Liberal Education 
in Study and Occupation + 


Value of Work as Supplement to School for 
Training Men and Developing Efficiency Is 
Discussed by Wisconsin Educator 


By GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Wisconsin 


N OUR day, and in this country, any nor- 
mal person may, if he will, attain a lib- 
eral education. His associates, his en- 

vironment, the school, the library, the 
factory, the farm, the office, are all at his 
service in the process of his educational de- 
velopment. 


Work has educational value. Anyone who 
learns to do a piece of work well, takes in- 
terest in it, and then goes on to more diffi- 
cult tasks, is acquiring an education. To 
learn to conquer difficulties; to acquire and 
develop greater skill; to meet, understand 
and get along with people, are all phases of 
educational experience. 


+ + 


There is an interesting Hindu proverb to 
the effect that one-fourth of all our edu- 
cation comes from our occupation; one-fourth 
from our associates; one-fourth from nature; 
and one-fourth from books. This proverb 
furnishes much food for thought and reflec- 
tion. 


While work itself offers certain kinds of 
educational values, which can be obtained 
nowhere else, there are many who never 
learn to take advantage of these values. In 
all our talk of work as an educational factor 
we are prone to forget that work by itself 
will not take us far unless something or 
somebody urges us on to the next step. The 
educational value of work depends to a 
greater extent than most people realize, upon 
the presence of capable associates with help- 
ful personalities. 


Very few of us go far, even in our work, 
without the help of some one with whom 
we are associated—some leader with a radi- 
ating personality, who takes an interest in 
us, has faith in us, encourages us, helps us 
over rough places, points the way ahead. It 
may be a parent—it may be a fellow worker— 
it may be a school-teacher. In the language 
of Clemence Dane, “All human experience 
teaches, that it is at the light of some human 
creature’s eye that the unproved artist lights 
his torch.” 


When a man becomes great without formal 
schooling, as Abraham Lincoln did, we are 
inclined to call it a miracle. But those who 
know, realize that Lincoln, like most great 
men, was the product of years of toil and 
study on his own part, under the stimulus 
and intelligent urge of patient, interested 
associates and teachers. 


Later in life, and after Mr. Lincoln had 
become a successful lawyer, he became an 
outstanding champion for extended educa- 
tional opportunities. William H. Herndon, 
Lincoln’s law partner for many years, said 
that, on numerous occasions Mr. Lincoln 
would say, in substance, that: 


et 


“Universal education should go along with 
and accompany the universal ballot in Amer- 
ica; that the very best, firmest and most en- 
during basis of our Republic was the educa- 
tion, the thorough and the universal educa- 
tion of the great American people; and that 
the intelligence of the mass of our people 
was the light and the life of the Republic.” 

The youth who leaves school] at 14 or 15 
or 16 years of age to go to work is too young 
J) 


Effect of Changes 
in Diet on Food 
Markets 


By 
George G. Royce 
Acting Director, Depart- 
ment of -Agriculture and 
Markets, State of 
New York 


HE changing diet of a people can work 
havoc to a staple commodity the same 
as changing styles have done. Every one 

is cognizant of what changing styles in dress 
and the use of silk and rayon have done to 
the cotton and woolen industries. Other in- 
dustries have been hard hit by our changing 
diet both as to variety and quantity. 


The desire for a slim figure has tended to 
‘lessen the consumption of both wheat and 
potatoes. This tendency to eat less of these 
commodities multiplies the disastrous effects 
of a bumper crop. & 


At present, we are staggering under the 
weight of two successive bumper crops of 
wheat. These bumper crops loom even larger 
in the face of diminishing consumption. 


Some one with a genius for figures has 
figured out that if each person in the United 
States were to eat but two slices more of 
bread each day, the bumper wheat crop would 
be easily consumed here in the United States. 
But bread is not eaten in the quantities as 
of yore. 


According to O. E. Faker, Senior Agricul- 
tural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, there is now being consumed in the 
United States per year 35 pounds of flour 
less per person than was consumed during the 
prewar period from 1909 to 1913. It requires 
practically 51 pounds of wheat to make 35 
pounds of flour or approximately five-sixths 
of a bushel of wheat. Counting our popu- 
lation as 125,000,000, we then are now using 
for consumption purposes 104,000,000 bushels 
less of wheat than was being used for such 
purposes a decade and a half ago. 


Production of wheat of all kinds this year 
is estimated at 884,000,000 bushels, which is 
62,000,000 bushels above the five-year aver- 
age from 1925 to 1929. Were as much wheat 
used by the population now as formerly, the 
1930 and 1931 crop would not loom so large 
and the accumulated surplus would not be 
the great menace to a fair price for wheat, 
which it now is. 

Producers of food commodities will do well 
to note the many changes in our national 
diet and our much slower growth in popula- 
tion, as they greatly affect demand. 


té direct his‘own progress unguided. With- 
out the experienced help of the friendly 
teacher he is definitely slowed up and handi- 
capped in his progress. He needs continu- 
ous attention, guidance, inspiration and en- 
couragement. He may be fortunate enough 
to find in his employer or in some fellow 
employe a friendly counselor, teacher and 
helper. However, as industry grows larger 
and speedier, the chances for that kind of 
relationship diminish. The opportunities for 
taking advantage of friendly help during 
working hours decrease. The leisurely coun- 
try store methods of his youth permitted 
Lincoln to browse among his books in the 
daytime as no hustling chain-store grocery 
clerk of our generation could possibly be free 
to do. The opportunities for the teacher in 
industry today grow less and less, except 
as they are made. We are guilty of gross 
neglect if we now leave to chance the edu- 
cational contact for our young workers. 


+ + 


The establishment of the part-time school 
is an attempt to provide an opportunity for 
every working youth to come itno contact 
with men and women interested in his wel- 
fare and capable of giving him inspiration 
and practical instruction. Until the part- 
time school was established, we had the un- 
fortunate condition in which one group of 
young people were getting all the working 
experience and another all the schooling. To 
avoid a one-sided training each group needed 
something of what the other was getting. 
Those in school were missing the work ex- 
perience; those working lost out on the school 
experience which.might help them to appre- 
ciate and get the most out of their work. As 
an educational agent, labor by itself is not 
a substitute for schooling; nor is schooling 
a substitute for labor. 


Wisconsin is known everywhere as a pio- 
neer in the serious attempt to solve this 
problem. When the roll is called among 
the States of the Union, and they are asked 
what they have done to make the life of the 
average man better, Wisconsin can truly an- 
swer: 


“We have tried to insure school oppor- 
tunities to every man, woman and child in 
the Staté. We have grade schools, high 
schools, technical schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities for those who want 
to, and can, give their full time for a great 
many years to their schooling. Our public 
libraries, with their splendid collection of 
books and their trained librarians, are ren- 
dering valuable assistance in the stimulation 
and guidance of the willing student. 


“For those who want to, or must, combine 
their education with their labor, we have 
part-time school opportunities of many kinds. 
We have short courses for those who can 
come to our university for only a few days 
or weeks during the year. We have corre- 
spondence courses for those who cannot come 
at all. The university extension department 
will put those in pursuit of further knowl- 
edge in touch with fine men and women 
who are employed to help them with their 
problems. In every large city, and in many 
rural communities, we have part-time schools 
for the younger people who work, and eve- 
ning schools for the older people. In the 
cities, cmployers must release their younger 
workers for several hours every week, so that 
they may attend the part-time school and 
keep up their contact with instructors in- 
terested in their advancement. In certain 
occupations which have a high ®ducational 
value, the State arranges with employers, by 
an apprenticeship agreement, for proper in- 
struction of their young employes on the job 
as well as in the school.” 


+ + 


From the beginning, the organized work- 
ers of the State and 1 =ny forward-looking 
employers and farmers have labored for the 
success of the Wisconsin plan of combining 
education with labor. They have fought 
steadily for the recognition of the right of 
the young worker to divide his time between 
work and school. They have recognized that 
in the present stage of industrial and social 
development, there is danger in a school sys- 
tem which abandons below the age of 18 
those who cannot, or will not, give their 
whole time to school. 


They have insisted upon adequate repre- 
sentation upon the State and local boards 
which develop part-time and evening classes. 
They have accepted service on local advisory 
committees and have cooperated earnestly 
with the school authorities, and with em- 
ployers of young people, in working out thor- 
ough training programs in the various occu- 
pations. 


They have interested themselves in the 
welfare and development of individual young 
workers whose problems have been presented 
to them by the school. In the face of diffi- 
culties and discouragements, such as beset 
every new institution and make effective 
work difficult, they have been patient. 


+ + 


The part-time schools are justifying ‘the 
faith of their promoters by the work they 
are dbing. Good buildings are replacing 
the old rented store buildings and aban- 
doned basement schools in which the work 
was carried on in the beginning. Better 
buildings and equipment are making pos- 
sible better work. The itinerant instructor 
is solving the problem of getting good teach- 
ers in a variety of trades in those cities where 
the hiring of a full-time instructor for the 
necessary trade instruction would not be 
justifiable. These itinerant instructors spend 
one day a week in each of several cities, 
meeting with the young apprentices in the 
daytime, and with the journeymen in the 
evening. Gradually these schools are equip- 
ping themselves to offer the opportunity for 
work in science which the young person 
who would advance in industry must have. 
Gradually they are gathering technical and 
general libraries and leading their young 
people to explore the work of others in their 
own field of interest, and in the fields of 
general knowledge. 


There is no limit to the service which the 
day part-time and the evening’schools may 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DATA ON MARKET PRICES 
OF COFFEE AND TEA 


Wholesale and Retail Statistics Collected Since 1913 by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with coffee, tea and cocoa. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the coffee and tea businesses come 
in contact chiefly through whqlesale 

and retail dealers in these bev@Pages. 
Coffee and tea are two of the 550 items 
for which wholesale prices are collected 
monthly by the Bureau from wholesalers 
throughout the United States. Retail 
prices are obtained from representative 
grocers in 51 cities in various parts of 
the country. 
+ + 

Both wholesale and retail prices are 
obtained through correspondence, with 
the dealers sending in data on forms 
supplied by the Bureau. Occasionally it 
is necessary to remind a dealer when 
@ report is a bit late, and at times the 
Bureau finds {ft necessary to send its 
field officials to interview new dealers 
for the purpose of expanding the cover- 
age of its figures or to renew contacts 
with dealers who are already cooperating 
‘in furnishing prices. 

Data on coffee and tea prices are 


available back to 1913. These show that 
coffee was cheapest in 1914, with an aver- 
age yearly retail price of 29.7 cents a 
pound. The lowest yearly average whole- 
sale price was in the next year, however, 
when it was 9.6 cents a pound for’Santos 
No. 4 in New York. The high yearly 
average at wholesale was 24.8 cents a 
pound in 1919, while the highest average 
for retail prices was set at 51.5 cents a 
pound in 1925. ‘ 

Similar comparative figures for tea are 
to be obtained from the Bureau compila- 
tions, 

+ + 

It should be pointed out that the gro- 
cers who send in retail prices for tea 
and coffee from the 51 different cities 
submit only the prices on their best. 
selling articles, and the prices as re- 
ported to the Bureau are then averaged. 
This average price, therefore, is not the 
price of any one grade, but a composite 
price of the article as sold in many dif- 
ferent stores. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coffee, Tea and Cocoa,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct 29, Ernest I. Lewis, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will discuss the relationship of the Commission to coffee, tea and cocoa. 


Caring for Crippled Children 


Treatment by State under California Law 
By DR. GILES S. PORTER 


Director of Public Health, State of California 


OR three years, the California State Board 
ee Public Health has been working in 

the interest of crippled children whose 
parents or guardians are unable to provide 
necessary treatment for the relief of their 
physical handicaps. 


The law under which the Department 
works was enacted in 1927, but did not be- 
come operative until October of 1928.. Under 
this law, parents or guardians of physically 
handicapped children under 18 years of age 
may petition the superior court of the county 
wherein they are residents for a certificate 
setting forth the facts in the matter, and 
if the judge is satisfied that the parents or 
guardians are unable to furnish treatment 
and appliances, either, in whole or in part, 
he shall issue a certificate to that effect. 


Having obtained this certificate, the par- 
ents or guardians present it to the State 
Board of Public Health, whose duty it is 
to furnish the necessary treatment and serv- 
ices, materials and appliances, their upkeep 
and transportation—the expenses incidental 
to the provision of which are advanced from 
a revolving fund appropriated for the pur- 
pose. The State, however, does not bear the 
expense of treatment, for all money expended 
under the authority of the certificate consti- 
tutes a legal charge against the county 
wherein the certificate is issued. 


Handicapped individuals who may come 
under the provisions of the act, may be 
treated in hospitals or institutions with which 
the State Board of Public Health may con- 
tract or by individuals, agencies, or organ- 
izations approved by and designated by the 
Department. 


The law also makes it the duty of the De- 
partment to arrange through local agencies 
for public diagnostic clinics or conferences 
for physically defective and handicapped 
persons, whenever and wherever it may ap- 
pear necessary, in order to bring’ expert diag- 
noses to such persons at localities which are 
near their own homes. 


Community interest in the treatment of 
crippled children in California has developed 
remarkably during recent years. This is due 
largely to the support of men's service clubs 
and women’s organizations, and also to the 
activities of the California Society for Crip- 
pled Children. This organization was largely 
instrumental in securing legislation for carry- 
ing on the work. 


During the three years that the law has 
been operative in California 266 crippled chil- 
dren have received treatment under the 
provisions of this act, and the surveys con- 
ducted by the Department have located no 
less than 3,345 crippled children within the 
State. Since work under this act was in- 
augurated more than 2,000 home visits or in- 
vestigations of cases have been made in 51 
of the 58 counties of the State. Repeated 
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render to a community which really wants 
educational opportunities. Over 75,000 of 
Wisconsin's working people are now attend- 
ing the part-time and evening schools of 
the city and rural districts. There are thou- 
sagds of others who want what these schools 
could give them but who have never thought 
of this way of making educational contact. 
As they awaken to this opportunity, the 
part-time and evening schools will become 
more and more important as factors “in the 
development of the whole community. 


Every dollar wisely invested in furnishing 
these contacts brings back to society a wealth 
return, both social and economic, commen- 
surate with the breadth and intensity of the 
educational program projected. No commu- 
nity ever went bankrupt in doing something 
that pays. It is only through wise and’ di- 
versified public expenditure for education 
and training that we can get away from 
that vicious circle which binds ignorance to 
poverty and poverty to ignorance. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the 
faith expressed by orgahized labor, farmers 
and forward-looking.employers in the prin- 
ciple of continuing education for those who 
work will be fully realized. 


visits to the hospitals for crippled children 
and convalescent homes together with many 
special surveys, particularly of paralyzed chil- 
dren whose paralysis resulted from epidemic 
poliomyelitis, have been made. 


Widespread epidemics of poliomyelitis oc- 
curred in California in 1927 and 1930, with 
a considerable number of cases reported in 
1928. In 1927, 1,270 cases of this disease were 
reported from 55 counties. Of these, there 
were residual paralyses in 316 cases, all of 
which were in patients living in small towns 
in rural districts of the State. In 1928, 154 
cases out of a total of 301 which were re- 
ported showed residual paralyses. All of these 
patients were located in rural districts of 
the State. As a matter of fact, cases in the 
large cities where orthopedic hospitals and 
well-organized health departments function, 
were not covered in the surveys made by the 
State. 


In 1930, out of a total of 1,905 cases re- 
ported residual paralyses was found in 709 
patients. 


These figures indicate the importance of 
the Crippled Children’s Act in the rehabili- 
tation of children who suffer paralysis fol- 
lowing epidemic poliomyelitis. Under the pro- 
visions of the act a total of 266 children have 
been provided with treatment. Through the 
results of the treatments, nearly all of these 
children have been rehabilitated, thereby re- 
lieving the State and the local community 
from possible expenses which might result 
from indigence brought about three unre- 
lieved physical handicaps. 


It is conceded, universally, that the rela- 
tively small amount of money expended by 
the county in the provision of medical and 
surgical relief is a mere pittance compared 
to the large sums of money that would be 
required for the care of cripples who might 
later become burdens upon the county be- 
cause of their uncorrected physical handi- 
caps. 

While it is true that most of the work 
that has been undertaken by the California 
State Board of Public Health in the enforce- 
ment of this act has had to do with paraly- 
sis following epidemic poliomyelitis, other 
types of paralysis and physical defects have 
been cared fot. 

Among these are: Birth injuries, congeni- 
tal defects—such as club feet, hip disease, 
hare lip and cleft palate. Tuberculosis of the 
spine and of the hip have also been brought 
under treatment. Poor posture, flat feet, 
and other faulty foot conditions have come 
within the provisions of the act. Traffic and 
work injuries have also come under treat- 
ment. Nearly all of the individuals who re- 
ceived treatment are native whites. A few 
colored, Indians, Mexicans, Chinese and 
Japanese have received treatments, but 80 
per cent of those who have been relieved are 
native American whites. 


The results of the enforcement of this act 
have been most satisfactory to all concerned. 
At the beginning, there was considerable 
opposition in several different counties but 
this has completely disappeared. The vari- 
ous counties of the State have became con- 
vinced of the economy effected through the 
operation of the act, and are well satisfied 
with its provisions. 

In some counties the effect has been to 
improve conditions in the county hospitals, 
resulting in the expenditure of large sums 
of money for the provision of proper surgi- 
cal equipment and appliances. This has en- 
couraged the provision of the best surgical 
service that might be obtained, and has re- 
sulted in better provisions for the treatment 
of crippled children in their own localities. 


It is safe to state that Californians are 
well satisfied with the results that are ob- 
tained through the enforcement of this act. 
It has been the means of saving large po- 
tential expenditures on the part of the 
counties, but more important is the result 
in the restoration to health and physical ac- 
tivity of hundreds of children who might 
otherwise have gone through life suffering 
from handicaps which might make them 
burdens to themselves and to their families. 
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“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and « fair 
gand reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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State Supervision of Dairies 


as Aid in Marketing + + 


Problems of Industry in Rhode Island Ana- 
lyzed by State Agricultural Commissioner to 
Provide for Remedial Measures 


By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


HE Rhode Island dairyman is truly in a 
T critical situation as are dairy farmers 

in every section of the United States. 
Because of the great world-wide depression 
resulting in low commodity prices, decreased 
purchasing power and mounting surpluses 
of farm products, including milk, together 
with the fact that simultaneously we had 
reached a period of heavy cow population 
in the regular economic cattle cycle, the ef- 
fect has been far reaching and disastrous. 


+ + 


Recently, a report came out of Washing- 
ton, recommending that dairymen slaughter 
one-tenth of their cattle in order to curtail 
production and reduce existing milk surpluses. 
This recommendation is sound if applied in- 
telligently to the reduction of diseased cat- 
tle and to the elimination of low producing 
boarder cows. 


Cheap cattle, great surpluses of milk, cheap 
milk, reduced consumption of milk and in- 
creased competition with cut prices between 
dairymen in various sections are responsible 
for the present ills of the dairy industry. 


It is a serious matter to some 1,500 to 1,800 
dairy farmers in Rhode Island. Men who 
have their entire investment tied up in dairy 
farms, buildings, and equipment, and in ap- 
proximately 25,000 head of adult cattle. These 
dairy farms produce each year approximately 
$3,000,000 worth of milk. The continuation of 
this income is vital to not only rural, but 
urban and suburban prosperity. 


It is important to note some of the factors 
which are responsible for making the situ- 
ation so serious. 


First of all, the demand for milk in Rhode 
Island varies greatly between the heavy con- 
suming period, which is in the midsummer 
months, and the balancé of the year. This 
means that from somewhere a substantial 
volume of surplus milk to be consumed as 
fluid milk and to be used in the manufac- 
ture of ice cream must be available for use 
from June to September. It is estimated that 
this surplus averages in the neighborhood of 
40 per cent. The normal demand for milk 
is approximately 280,000 quarts daily, of 
which about 70 per cent is produced within 
the State, about 15 per cent in dairies bor- 
dering Rhode Island in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts territory, and about 15 per 
cent comes in as car milk from northern 
New England. This great fluctuation in de- 
mand creates a rather serious problem in an 
effort to balance local production to the needs 
of the market. 


A second serious problem facing the dairy 
industry of the State is the competition of 
distant milk. True, some of this is needed, 
to supply the surplus requirements for mid- 
summer and take care of unanticipated heavy 
demand during periods of very hot weather. 
There is, however, a growing, tendency for 
this distant milk to compete in the Rhode 
Island market with nearby milk on a lower 
price level, thus creating chaos and a con- 
tinual disturbed condition in the market. The 
provisions of the new State Inspection Act, 
which brings all sources of supply under a 
uniform inspection and registration system, 
should help iron out some of these difficulties 
which are created by the presence in the 
market of substantial volumes of low-quality 
milk. It is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in administering the new 
state-wide inspection act to inspect and 
register only sufficient distant supply as the 
present needs of the market dictate. 
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Another very important problem facing the 
Rhode Island industry is the need for quality 
improvement. Until the present inspection 
work was put into effect, Rhode Island dairies 
have, in the majority of cases, never been 
under any type of health inspection. Some 
1,500 Rhode Island dairies have been in- 
spected within the past two months and they 
were found to be, in so far as equipment 
and methods were concerned, in an exceed- 
ingly efficient condition,’ so much so. that 
the majority of them could be immediately 
registered with very little, if any, change. 
The great advantage of this quality improve- 
ment program especially as applied to local 
milk will mean that Rhode Island consum- 
ers will be insured a better, cleaner, more 
wholesome quart of milk. They can well in- 
sist upon milk produced from inspected dair- 
ies in the local milk shed where careful 
supervision and inspection will insure the 
maintenance of superior quality. 

Another very serious problem facing the 
dairymen of the State is the importance of 
completing at the earliest possible date our 
program of bovine tuberculosis eradication. 
Competing producing sections are rapidly 
cleaning up. Some dealers are already in a 
position to offer to their trade 100 per cent 
supply of tuberculin-tested milk. If Rhode 
Island dairymen are to retain their market 
in the face of this type of competition, it 
means but one thing, and that is 100 per 
cent of their herds must be free of bovine 
tuberculosis at the earliest possible date. 
Wonderful progress has been made. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cattle are now un- 
der supervision, and with an intensive drive 
conducted on an area basis, during the next 
two years it will be possible to complete the 
clean-up work. 

+ + 


Still another very important problem which 
is a vital factor in many sections of the State 
is that of the tendency of producers to shift 
from dealer to dealer. A dairy farmer cer- 
tainly has the right to find the best market 
he can for his product. The tendency is 
altogether too common, however, for a dealer 
to work conscientiously with a group of pro- 
ducers for a year or two getting them up to 
&@ good production of a quality product, and 
then have some other dealer come along 
and take them away, through the offering of 
a slight premium which, in many instances, 
is only temporary. Producers and dealers 
must work closer together, must: appreciate 
each other's responsibility, and their rela- 
ticnships, one with the other. if our dealers 
are to be exvected to continue to buy the 
majority of their milk locally. 

Another very important problem of the 
dairy industry has to do with the tendency 
of producers to change markets in an effort 


to take advantage of the peculiar benefits 
offered by Summer resort trade during the 
Summer season. The tendency is for the 
producer to expect the dealer to take his milk 
for eight or nine months of the year, and 
then when June comes along, the producers 
withdraw their product from the dealer, sell- 
ing it at retail to some attractive Summer 
market, which lasts not longer than Sep- 
tember, after which time such producer is 
without a market unless he can get some 
dealer to again take his product. Producers 
can not expect dealers to continue year after 
year to have their product withdraw during 
the period when they most need it, and to 
expect that they will continue to take the 
product during the flush period when the 
demand is limited. These two last problems 
are rather critical and should be keenly ap- 
preciated by all producers. 
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What is the answer to these problems? 
I believe there is no question but what the 
answer lies in an inspected shed as provided 
in the provisions of chapter 1777 of the pub- 
lic laws of 1931, which requires that all dairies 
producing milk for sale in Rhode Island be 
inspected and registered; (b) that all plants, 
creameries, and receiving stations handling 
milk for sale in Rhode Island be inspected 
and registered; and (c) that all stores sell- 
ing milk in Rhode Island be inspected and 
registered. 


The inspections required under this act 
which became effective on Sept. 1, have al- 
ready been nearly completed. Some 1,500 
dairies have been inspected in Rhode Island; 
some 400 dairies are now being inspected in 
adjacent territories of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; and sufficient dairies in north- 
ern New England have been inspected to take 
care of the immediate needs for distant milk. 

The act will become effective and will be 
strictly enforced on and after Nov. 1, next, 
at which time it is expected that all agencies 
interested will have complied with all the 
provisions of the act. 


It is felt that this act providing, as it does, 
an inspected milk shed, will accomplish three 
very definite things: First, it will improve 
very materially the milk sold in Rhode Is- 
land; secondly, it will immediately prohibit 
the extension of the practice of going farther 
and farther away for milk; lastly, it is ex- 
pected that the provisions of an inspection 
rigidly enforced, will gradually create a grow- 
ing demand on the part of consumers for 
a high-quality article locally produced, and 
will thus gradually reduce the volume of dis- 
tant milk now coming into Rhode Island. 


While the Rhode Island dairy situation is 
in a critical condition, we are fortunate in 
not being as badly off as are the dairymen 
in most all other sections of the country. 
Prices of fluid milk paid to the producer are 
substantially higher in this territory than 
anywhere else in the United States. True 
it costs the local dairymen more to produce 
a quart of milk than it does anywhere else 
in the United States, but at the same time 
this higher price offers to the efficient dairy- 
men, the one who is able through efficient 
management to reduce his cost to a minimum 
to operate at a substantial advantage even 
under present, depressed conditions. 


+ + 

The Department of Agriculture, following 
the completion of inspection, is making a 
detailed study to ascertain all the vital 
factors relating to the industry especially 
exact information as to the needs of the 
market, sources of supply, seasonal variation, 
prevailing prices, and other factors, all of 
which is designed fgr the protection of the 
Rhode Island market, first to the consumer, 
through the assurance of a better quart of 
milk; secondly, to the producer for the pro- 
tection of his market and the development 
of a profitable dairy industry. 
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Contentment 
as Obstacle 
to Progress 


By 
Emlyn Jones 
Chief, Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. Department’ of 
Health, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


ONTENTMENT cheaply purchased is the 
¢ great evil of mankind. It leads to in- 
action, to flabbiness of mind and body, 
and decay. When we cease to move, to 
struggle, to reach out for something, yet un- 
accomplished, we are ceasing to live. 


Civilization has brought us automobiles, 
aeroplanes, elevators, telephones, and radios; 
everything is so arranged that we can ex- 
tract the maximum of pleasure, with the mini- 
mum of effort. We won our civilization by 
battling with the forces of Nature, by fight- 
ing for our food and a safe place to sleep; 
by developing powers of resistance and en- 
durance, and building up new faculties, by 
a sturdy reahcing out for things, that were 
beyond us. The way to lose this civiliza- 
tion is by complacently enjoying it, by sit- 
ting in soft chairs, and having things brought 
to us. 


Ths same kind of danger—that of content- 
ment and its vices—which attacks the indi- 
vidual, often attacks a nation. Success or 
civilization, which, in the case of a nation, 
is the same thing, killed ancient Rome. She 
was ruined by too much civilization and de- 
cay followed. 


Provdence would seem to have ordained 
that the man who serves most shall reap 
most. Success is coming to mean service. 
Our greatest distinction as a nation has 
been won by actions, not words; by deeds, not 
dreams. : 

Wortn alone counts Successes are won 
by those who deserve to win it. It is not 
money, but the joy of achievement, the joy 
of creating, of developing, that spurs on most 
men, who become factors of the first impor- 
tance. 
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